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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WRITINGS 



CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 



CHAPTER I. 



St. Paul, in the infancy of the church of Corinth, 
writing to the new converts, directed their atten- 
tion to the fact, that they couhi not reckon in 
their number maitif wise men aftci' the flesh, viany 
mighty, or many noble ; and there is every reason 
to suppose that the Apostle's remark was equall} 
applicable to other Christian communities. The 
causes which indisposed the higher, and as they 
are usually esteemed the better-informed orders of 
society, to the reception of the Gospel, lay in the 
passions and prejudices of human nature, and were 
consequently of general operation. The dread of 
innovation and the desire of maintaining established 
authority influenced alike the Jewish High Priest 
and the Roman governor ; while the Rabbi and 




the philosopher, alike accustomed to look down 
with contempt on the great body of tlieir fellow- 
men, were indignant at the temerity of the teachers 
of the new religion, who told them that, notwith- 
standing their pretensions to superior knowledge, 
they were in fact as ignorant as tliose whom they 
affected to despise, and had not advanced a single 
step towards the attainment of true wisdom. Yet 
though the first converts were for the most part 
taken from the humbler ranks of life, we learn 
from the writings of the New Testament that, even 
in the days of the Apostles, the Gospel was not 
without its wealthier and more learned adherents — 
that it had made its way into the palace of Cassar, 
and was deemed not unworthy of consideration by 
some at least among the followers of Zeno and 
Ei>icurus. In the age immediately subsequent to 
tliat of the Apostles, the heathen philosopher, how 
reluctant soever to believe tliat a religion issuing 
from Judea could deserve his regard, would still 
be unable to close his eyes against its rapid pro- 
gress, and the extraordinary efl'ecta which it was 
daily producing. The union of gentleness and 
fortitude in the Christian character — the sincere 
and unalterable affection which the members of 
the Christian community displayed towards each 
other — the unshrinking courage with which they 
encountered the persecutions of their adversaries — 
the strict conformity of tlieir lives to the belief 
1 



I 

I 



which they professed, a conformity sought in vain 
in the manners and morals even of the teacliers 
of Gentile philosophy — these were phenomena 
which could scarcely fail to arrest attention, 
and , to excite a wish to obtain a nearer ac- 
qnaintance with the causes in which they origi- 
nated. When, however, the philosopher began to 
make Christianity the subject of his speculations, 
and to investigate its evidences, his previous pur- 
suits and modes of thinking would lead hira to 
regard it under a peculiar point of view. With 
him the argument from prophecy would have com- 
paratively little weight, because he had not, like 
the Jew, been nurtured in the expectation that a 
great deliverer, pointed out by a long series of 
predictions, was about to appear on the earth ; nor 
would the exertions of supernatural power, to which 
Christ himself appealed in proof of his divine 
mission, produce their due effect on the mind of 
one whom the heathen mythology had rendered 
familiar with stories of portents and prodigies ; he 
would regard Christianity chiefly as a rule of life, 
and estimate it by its tendency to improve the dis- 
positions and the practice of mankind. Under 
this point of view Christianity was regarded by 
Justin, who became a convert to it because, as he 
assures us, he found it to be the only true, and 



sound, 



nd safe philosophy ; under this point of 



view it was regarded by Clement of Alexandria, of 
b2 



whose works I purpose giving an account in the 
present volume, 

Clement, according to Jerome, was' a Presbyter 
of the church of Alexandria, the * scholar of Pan- 
ttenus, and after his decease Master of the Cate- 
chetical Schoul at Alexandria. While he presided 
in it, he had the honour of numbering the great 
Origen among his scholars. He flourished during 
the reigns of Severus and Caracalla, (i. e. between 
' A. C. 192 and 217,) and was' contemporary with 
Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, from whom he 
was the bearer of a letter to the church of Autioch. 
Jerome 'gives the following list of his works, de- 
scribing them as replete with learning and elo- 
quence, and embracing hnth aacred and profane 
literature. 

' I'iyc woificytn iaftey, oi rirv 'EKi;Xi)iT(uf Trpoiiynuficcoi, ttar' 
('ixAva Tov &yadav voi/iiroi. PiEtlagag. L. i. c 6. cxx. 2S. 

' Euscbius says that Clement in the Hypotyposes expressly 
mentioned Pantsnua as tiis master. See EclogiE ex Proph, 
Scripturis, Ivi. He supposes also tliat Clement alludes to 
Pantienus in a passage in the StroinRta, in which he is giving 
an account of the most distinguished men of the Apostolic suc- 
eeBsion, with whom he liad met. L. 5. c. 11. L. 6. cc. fl. 18. 
Phot. Cod. 109. 

' According to Eusehius he was prior to Victor, Bishop of 
Rome. L. H. c. 28. Sec also L. 6. cc. 6. 11. Alexander 
Appears to speak of Clement as bis master, in a passage quoted 
by Euscbius. L. 6. c. 14. Clement brings down the chronology 
of the Roman Emperors to the death of Commodus. i. e. A. C. 
192. For the various opinions respecting the dates of Clemeut'a 
W0rks,9ee Cave.— Dodwell Diss, Iren. iii. Sect. 27. 

' Compare EuaebiuB, L. 6. c, 13. 



2Tpwparf?c in eight bookB. 
' Hypotyposes in eiglit books. 



' The word vroruTndan: ia used by Clement to 
delineation, form, or outlinu of n thing. S. L. 1. 
cccitxv. 19. cccxLTiii. 34. L. 4. ulxiv. "2. 
DCCXXXTI. 27. CassiodoruB, who has preserved soi 



press the 
'. 22. 
I. L. 6. 
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of B CommeDtary on the Canonical Epistles —probably a portion 
of the Hypotypoaes— appears to have triinslatwl vjroriijrwffit, 
Adumbratio. In the Hypotyposes, Clenieiil, according to Euse- 
bius, L. 6. c. 14, gave a summary account of the books of 
Scripture, not omitting those of which the genuineness has 
been questioned— the Epistle of Jude, and the other Catholic 
Epislles ; the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Revelation of 
Peter. According to him, the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
written in Hebrew by St. Paul, and translated by St. Luke : 
which circumstance accounts for the similarity of the style to that 
oftheActsof the Apostles. St. Paul did not prefix his name, as 
ia his other Epistles, on account of the prejudice entertained 
against him by the Jews, whom the very sight of his name would 
h;ive prevented from reading the Epistle ; or as Clement states, 
CD tlie authority of one, whom he calls llie blemed Preibyler, 
St. Paul would not style himself an Apostle to the Hebrews, 
becnuse that title belonged exclusively to Christ ; his office was 
In preach to the Gentiles. Clement appears also, on the autho- 
rity of a tradition handed down in the church, to have stated, 
with respect to the Gospels, that those containing the genealogies 
were £rst composed, and to have ascribed the following origin 
to the gospel of Mark. While Peter was preaching at Rome by 
ike inspiration of the Spirit, Mark, who had long been his com- 
panion, at the request of the hearers, committed his preaching to 
writing, — Peler, being informed of the circumstance, expressed 
neither approbation nor disapprobation. (See, however, Euse- 
bin«, L. 2. c. l.'i, where on the authority of the sixth book of 
the Hypotyposes, St. Peter ia said to have sanctioned St. Mark's 
worit.) St. John was the last of the Evangelifcts, and composed 
hii gospel at the suggestion of his friends. He saw that the 
other gospels dwelt principally on points connected with the 
body : he tlierefore cunipoaed a spiritual gospel, under the inllu- 



One book addressed to the Gentiles. 
Three books entitled n0<Say(j-yoc. 

ence of the Spirit. In L. 2. c. 9, Eusebius telis a story 
ing the martyrdom of James, Bishop of Jerusalem, which he had 
extracted from the seventh Book of the Hypotjposes. We 
leam from the Paschal Chronicle, p. 224, that Clement, in the 
fifth Book of the Hypotyposes, treated of the seventy disciples 
whom Christ commissioned to preach the gospel ; and the Chro- 
nicler probably found in the same work the statement, which he 
gives on the authority of Clement, that St, John lived till the 
time of Trajan, and travelled about Asia and the neighbotiring 
provinces, appointing bishops and deacons, p. 251. 

However deeply we may regr et the loss of this work, on 
accoimt of the information which we might have derived from it 
respecting the early history of Christianity, it appears, if the 
account given of it by Photius is correct, to have been in other 
respects of little value. He describes it as containing some truth 
amidst much that was impious and fabulous ; that in it matter 
waa represented as eternal, and forms as introduced according to 
certain fixed decrees ; that the Son was degraded into a creature ; 
that the doctrine of transmigration was asserted, and a succession 
of worlds before Adam ; that an obscene and impious account 
of the origin of Eve was given, at variance with the Scriptural 
narrative ; that the angels were stated to have cohabited with 
women ; that the Word was affirmed to have assumed flesh not 
in reality, but in appearance ; that the existence of two Words of 
the Father was asserted, of whom the inferior appeared to men, 
or to speak more accurately not even the inferior ; for the words 
of Clement are, " Hie Son it culled the Word, bearing ike latne 
name as the paternal Word : but it is not he who a>a» made_fieab, 
nor yet the paternal Word; but a certain power of God, being ai 
t( rvere an emanation from his Word, which being made mind, per- 
vaded the hearts of men." These notions Clement endeavoured 
to confirm by quotations from Scripture. Photius, howerer, 
suggests a doubt whether Clement was really the author of these 
akiurditics, from which he admits that Clement's other writings 
are free. He describes the work as consisting of interpreta- 
tions of Genesis, Exodus, (he Psalms, the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Catholic Epistles, and Ecclesiastic us. 



' Oae book concerning Easter. 

A Discourse coucerniug Fasting. 

A Discourse, entitled, " Who is tlic Rich Man 
that shall be Saved V 

'One book on Slander. 

One on the Ecclesiastical Canons, and against 
those who ibllow the errors of the Jews, addressed 
to Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 

This account of the works of Clement is prin- 
cipally derived from 'Eusebius, who also mentions 



' Thia book, according to Eusebius, was occasioned by a work 
or Melito, and written at the request of his IJrie&ds, who entreated 
bim to commit to writing the trudiiions wliich he had received 
fiom the elders with whom be hod conversed. L. 4. c. 26. L. 6. 
c. 18. !t ifl quoted in the Pa-ichal Chronicle, p. 7. Potter gives 
two fragments of this work, mxvii. 15. 

' See Potter's edition, mxx. 40. 

' L. 6. cc 13, 14. Clement speaks as if he had composed a 
work on Continence, rip) tyKparimci P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxvi. 20. 
But Fabriciua thinks that he here alludes to the third Book of 
the Stromata, see dxx, 15 ; as well as when he says P. L. 2. 
C. 0. cxcix. 25. 8ui\iii^aiiir Si jiaBvTtpy Xiiyy, Another on the 
Resoirection, P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. 42. L. 2. c. 10. ctxxxii. 33. 
and one on Marriage, (if- ry yii^u-y \6yf, P. L. 3. c. 8. cclxxvui. 
S4), unless we suppose him there to refer to what he had said 
on the subject of marriage in the second book, c. 10. There is 
a passage preserved by Maximus and lonanes Damascenus, 
which Grabe supposes to be a fragment of the ya/iicuc \uyos, 
KS5II. Ed, Potter. 

There are in the works of Maximus, T. 2. pp. 144. 152, two 

quotations from a work of Clement, entitled rifil n-poroiut. 

Patter, mxvii. Clement speaks trequently of his intention to 

I write on Principles or Causes, iripi opx^f, S. L. 3. dxvi. 10. 

|BXX> 0. L. 4. DLXiv. 10, Dciv. 7. L. 5. nccxxxui. 15. L. 6. 
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an Exhortation to Patience, addressed to tne newly- 
Baptized. The address to the Gentiles, the Pieda- 
gogus, the Stroniata, and the tract entitled " W^ho 
is the Rich Man that shall be saved V have come 
down to us nearly entire. Of the other works we 
have only fragments. From ' Eusebius we further 
learn that Clement was a convert from heathenism. 
According to ' Epiphanius, he was by some called 
an Athenian, by others an Alexandrian ; whence 
Cave infers that he was born at Athens, and studied 
at Alexandria. The account given by Photius of 



Dccxxxvii. 28. Dcccxxi. 3. where Louth erroneously understands 
by the words roc apxfov \6yor, the Word or Son of God, re- 
ferring to L. 7. Dcccxxxii. 38. SeeDCiv. 7. QoJs Dives aalvetur, 

He speaks also of a work concerning the Soul, S. L. 2. 
ccecLxxsvin. 16. L. 3. dsti. 22. L. 4. dci. 33. dlxxi. 17. 
L, 5. ocxcix. 5. Potter gives two Iragments supposed to be 
from this work, as quoted by Maximus dc Animfi, MXX. 

He speaks of his intention to write against HeresieB, S. L. 4. 
Dciv. 26. Probably in his work on Principles. Compare 
pciv. 7. 

Of a work on Prophecy. S. L, 1. ccccxvi. 14. L. 4. ncv. 3. 
L, 5. Dcxcix. 5. 

Of a work concerning Angels, S. I,. 6. DCctv. 13. rtpi tov 
AiafliXov. L. 4. DCI. 34. 

Of a work concerning the Origin of the World, probahly also 
a part of the work on Principles, S. L. 6. Dcccxxvii. 39. See 
C. V. S. L. 3. DLiv. 24, From Eusebius, L. 6. c. 13. we might 
infer that it was a work on the Book of Genesis. 

' Prsp. Evang, L. 2. c. 2. sub fine. Compare P. L. 1. c. 1, 
xcvil. 7. i^' fl iia\a yayfv/iiroi Kai rat TnAaitit Awofiyiifitvoi 

* User. XII. or xxxii. 
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the works of Clement, and of the time in which 
he lived, agrees with that of Jerome. 

We will proceed to examine the writings of 
Clement, taking them in the order in which they 
stand in Potter's edition. 



CHAPTER II. 



' The first is the Hortatory Address to the Greeks. 
'Clement begins with remarking, that the Greeks 
gave credit to the various fables which had been 
handed down to thera respecting the power of 
music ; they believed that Amphion by his lyre 
had raised the walls of Thebes, and that Orpheus 
had tamed wild beasts by the sweetness of his song. 
" Yet," he proceeds, " though the face of truth is 
now ri'vealed to them in all its brightness, they 
look at it with suspicious eyes. Let us leave them 
to their Cithairon and Helicon, and the feasts of 
Bacchus, and their dramatic exhibitions, which 
are chiefly founded on the calamities and crimes 
of man. Let us turn to the mountain of God, and 
to the holy prophetic choir, and draw down from 
heaven Truth, with her companion, Wisdom ; that, 
dift'using her light around, she may enlighten all 
who are involved in darkness, and may free men 
from error, extending to them intelligence {avvtaiv) 



' Clement refers 
sub. in. S. L. 7. 
L, 6. DLCLXvi, 1: 



the Hortatory AddieM, P. L. 1. c. 1. 
I. IC. ruiit fiiy yap wporpiirti o Kvptoc, 



u 

as it were a hand to guide them to salvation. Or- 
plieus, Ampliion, Arion, and the Greek musicians 
employed their skill in confirming the perverseness 
of man, and leading him to idols, and stocks, and 
stones. Not so the Christian musician ; he comes 
to destroy the bitter tyranny of demons ; to sub- 
stitute in its place the mild and gentle yoke of 
piety ; to raise to heaven those who had been cast 
down upon the earth. 'He alone has tamed man, 
the most savage of beasts; and has indeed made 
men out of stones, by raising up a Holy Seed from 
among the Gentiles who believed in stones. — Such 
is the power of the New Song ; it has converted 
stones and beasts into men. They, who were dead, 
without any portion of tlie real life, have revived 
at the mere sound/' 

Clement pursues the same figure, comparing 
the combination of the elements in the formation 
of the universe to the skilful combination of the 
different kinds of music ; and stating incidentally 
that the Gentile music was derived from 'Tubal, 
the Christian from David. He then proceeds, 
" He who sprang from David, yet was before 

' Clement here compares men to different kinds of animals in 
ret'erencc to Ihelr different dispositions ; passionate men to liona ; 
followers of pleasure to swine, &c. iv. 15. Seu S. L. 4. 
DLXvni. 41. 

* According to Gen. iv. 21, Jubal, not Tubal, was the inven- 
tor of musical ii 
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David, the Word of God, disdaining inanimate 
instruments, the harp and lyre, adapts this world, 
and the little world, man, both his soul and body, 
to the Holy Spirit, and thus celebrates God. — 
What then does the instrument, the Word of God, 
the Lord, the New Song mean? To open the eyes 
of the blind, and the ears of the deaf; to guide the 
lame and the wanderer to righteousness ; to show 
God to foolish man ; to put an end to corrnptiou ; 
to overcome death ; to reconcile disobedient cliil- 
dren to their Father. The instrument of God 
loves man. The Lord pities, disciplines, exhorts, 
admonishes, saves, guards, and of his abun- 
dance promises the kingdom of heaven as the 
reward of learning from him, requiring nothing 
from Its but that we shall be saved.—' Think not, 
however, that the Song of Salvation is new. — We 
existed before the foundation of the world ; existing 
first in God himself, inasmuch as we were destined 
to exist ; we were the rational creatures of the 
Reason (or Word) of God ; we' were in the begin- 
ning through the Word, because the Word was in 
the beginning. Tlie Word was from the beginning, 
and therefore was and is the divine beginning of 
all things ; but now that he has taken the name. 



' So S. L. 7. Dcccxcv. 2< 
li, fiii braiouv ^tr/iaTOc- 

' Clement here playa on the word apx'i- 
if "ipx? " Aiiyni iV- vi. 38. 



■ic fty Xcyeiiiyuu, upx"'" 
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which of old was sanctified, the Christ, he is called 
by nie a new Song. This Word, the Christ, was 
from the beginning the cause both of our beijig, 
for he was in God ; and of our well-being. Now 
he has appeared to men, being alone both God 
and man, the Author to us of all good ; by whom, 
being instructed how to live well, we are speeded 
onwards to eternal life. — This is the New Song — 
the manifestation, now shining forth in ua, of the 
Word, who was in the beginning and before the 
beginning. Thepreexistent Saviour has appeared 
nigh unto us ; lie who exists in the Self-Existent 
has appeared ; the Word, who was with God, has 
appeared as our teacher ; the Word, by whom all 
things were made, who in the beginning, when he 
formed us, gave us life as our Maker, appearing as 
our teacher, has taught us to live well, in order 
that hereafter be may, as God, give us life eternal. 
— He has appeared to assist us against the serpent 
who enslaves men, binding them to stocks, and 
statues, and idols, by the wretched bond of super- 
stition.- — He offered salvation to the Israelites of 
old by signs and wonders in Egypt and in the 
desert ; at the burning bush, and in the cloud 
which followed the Hebrews like a servant maid : 
he spoke to them by Moses, and Isaiah, and the 
whole prophetic choir. — But he speaks to us directly 
by himself, lie is made man, that we may learn 
from man liow man may become God. Is it not 



J 
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then strange that God should invite us to virtue, 
and that we should slight the benefit, and put a^ide 
the proffered salvation ? " 



'Clement afterwards inveighs in a contemptuous 
strain against the ancient oracles, and exposes the 
obscene character of the sacred rites and mysteries 
of the different deities. 'He discovers in the rites 
of Bacchus im allusion to the deception practised 
by the serpent upon Eve. 'He accuses the Greeks 
of a two-fold Atheism ; they refused to acknowledge 
the true God, and acknowledged as gods those who 
were not gods. *" Atheism and superstition," he 
proceeds, " are the extremes of ignorance. Ori- 
ginally there was a native intercourse of man with 
Heaven ; but erroneous opinions have withdrawn 
him, the offspring of Heaven, from heavenly con- 
verse, and prostrating him on tlie earth, have caused 
him to attach himself to earthly creatures, and to 
invent seven kinds of idolatry. " He has dei6ed 
the heavenly bodies; the fruits of the earth, hence 
Ceres, Bacchus ; the punishments inflicted on evil 
deeds, hence the Furies ; the passions and affections, 
hence Hope, Fear ; the incidents of life, hence 

ic. 2. 

' (iroXoMfoiree Euav, Euiii' tKciyj]v h' fjy ti :r\arti wiipij- 
KoXovBriat. Eai miitiloy opyiutr Bairxcuf o<pic i<m TiTi\.t<rfiiyot. 
aurUa yooy Kara r^y ritpi^Jq riuy 'E/^jiuiiuv ^uji^v, to vyofia ro 
BCiq iawyi'ftii'ov ipfir/ytiiiTai aipis if 8li\ria. xi. 19. 

' XX. I . * xxi. 14. ' Compare Ixxxi. 3, et eeq. 



Fate, Justice ; the twelve Gods, whose origin is de- 
scribed by Hesiod ; the Benefactors of mankind." 



' Clement proceeds to describe the flagitious 
amours ascribed by the Gentiles to their gods. He 
inveighs against the public games : and ' points 
out the blood-thirsty character of the demons, who 
delighted in combats of gladiators, in war, iu 
human sacrifices, being in respect of benevoleoce 
and kindness inferior to man. ^ He describes the 
progress of idolatry, and enumerates the places 
where many of the deities, worshipped by the 
Gentiles, were buried. ^Before the arts of sculp- 
ture and carving were known, men worshipped 
rude symbols, a sword, a stone, a column. After- 
wards statues were erected, of which Clement 
mentions the most celebrated, together with the 
names of the artists who made them. '"The 
makers of gods," he continues, " worship not, as 
far as 1 can understand, gods and demons, but 
earth and art, of which the images are composed. 
For the image is in irutli dead matter, formed by 
the band of the artificer. But our God, the only 
true God, is not an object of sense, made out of 
matter ; he is comprehended by the understand- 
ing. * Alas for your impiety. You bury, as 

' xxvii. 17. ' C. 3. 'xxxviii. 22. 

' C. 4. * xlv. 29. • I. 2. 



much as lies in your power, the pure essence ; and 
hide in tombs that which is uncontaminated and 
holy, robbing that which is divine of its true 
essence. Why do you thus give the honour due 
to God to those who are no gods 7 Why, leaving 
heaven, do you honour earth? For what are gold, 
and silver, and adamant, and iron, and brass, and 
ivory, and precious stones, but earth, and from the 
earth ? Are not all these objects which you behold 
the offspring of our mother, the earth 1 Why, vain 
and foolish men, blaspheming the celestial abode, 
do you drag down piety to the ground, forming 
to yourselves earthly gods ? and following these 
created things in preference to the uncreated God, 
immerse yourselves in thickest darkness ? — The 
Parian stone is beautiful, but is not Neptune ; 
the ivory is beautiful, but is not Olympian Jove. 
Matter always stands in need of art ; but Gtod 
needs nothing. Art comes forth, and matter puts 
on a form : the costliness of the substance makes 
it convertible to the purposes of gain ; but the form 
alone renders it an object of veneration. Your 
statue is gold, or wood, or stone, or earth ; if you 
consider its origin, it received its form from the 
workman. I have learned to tread upon the 
earth, not to adore it ; nor is it lawful for me to 
trust the hopes of my soul to things without a 
soul (roic aipv^oto). 
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image of God in this living and moving statue, 
man — the image which dwells with us : our coun- 
sellor, our companion botli abroad and at home, 
who suffers with us, who suffers for us. We are 
dedicated to God for Christ's sake. We are' the 
chosen race, the royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
peculiar people ; we who once were not a people, but 
are now the people of God ; we, who according to " 
John, are not from below, but have learoed every 
thing from him who came from above ; we who 
comprehend tlie dispensation of God, and are 
trained to walk in newness of life. — * Some, in- 
stead of God, adore the workmanship of God, the 
sun, the uioon, and starry choir, absurdly taking 
for gode what are only the instruments whereby . 
to measure time (ra opyava roS xpovov). — Human 
art forms houses, and ships, and cities, and pic- 
tures ; but how can 1 declare the works of God ? 
Behold the universe : it is his work ; the heavens, 
and the sun, and angels, and men, are the works 
of his fingers. How great is the power of God ! 
His mere volition is the creation of the world : for 
God alone created it, since he alone is truly God. 
He creates by his mere will, and the effects follow 
upon hift mere volition. Herein consists the error 
of the philosophers, who riglitly admit that man 

' lii. 27. ' 1 Pet. 9, 10. 

' viii. 2Si iii, 31 ; iv. 2.j. ' liv. 22. 
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is made for tlie contemplation of heaven, ye™ 
worship the lieavenly bodies, which are objects of 
sight ; for though the heavenly bodies are not 
the works of man, they were created for man. 
Adore not then the sun, but raise your affections 
to Him who made the sun ; deiiy not the universe, 
but seek the Creator of the universe. Divine 
wisdom is left as the only refuge of him who 
would reach the gates of salvation ; thence pro- 
ceeding, as from a sacred asylum, man hastens 
to salvation, no longer liable to be led astray by 
demons." 



' Clement proceeds to enumerate the opinions 
of the philosophers respecting the gods, and the 
first principles of things. Having pointed out 
their errors, he says, *" I long for the Lord of 
spirits, the Lord of fire ; 1 seek not the works of 
God, but the Creator of the world, the God who 
gives light to the sun. But whom must 1 take 
as the assistant of my search ? Perhaps you will 
say, Plato. Where then. O Plato, must we seek 
for God 1 You answer, that it is difficult to dis- 
cover the Father and Maker of the universe ; and, 
when we have discovered, impossible to declare 
him to all. Why so ? He is ineffable. You say 
well, O Plato ; you almost touch the truth. But do 



not feint ; take up with me the inquiry concemmg 
the good (TayaBoii) : for a certain Divine effluence 
distiU upon all men, but chiefly upon those who 
employ themselves in rational inquiries ; on which 
account ihey confess, even against their will, that 
there is one God, imperishable, uncreated. — ' You 
say yourself that all things are around the King of 
all things, and that he is the cause of all. Who 
then is the K.iug of all things ? God, the measure 
of the truth of things. As things measured are 
comprehended by the measure, so the truth is 
measured and comprehended by compreliending 
God. — ' Even the poets, the dealers in fiction, 
have approached the truth in speaking of the 
goda." 

' From the consideration of the opinions of the 
heathen pliilosophers, Clement proceeds to the 
descriptions of the Deity given by the prophets, 
taking his first instance from the Sibyl. He * 
then exclaims, " O the exceeding love towards 
man ! God speaks to us, not as a master to his 
scholars, — not as a lord to his servants, — not as 
God to men : but he gently admonishes us as a 
father bis children. Moses confessed that he was 
afraid and trembled, when he heard only con- 
cerning the Word. Do you not fear, when you 
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actually hear the Divine Word ? Do ynii feel no 
deep anxiety? Do you not at the same time 
fear, and hasten to learn, that is, hasten to salva- 
tion, dreading the wrath, loving the grace, emu- 
lously seeking the liope, that you may avoid the 
judgment ? Come, come, you, my youthful 
charge ; for unless you again become as children, 
and are bom again, as the Scripture says, you 
cannot receive the really existing Father, or enter 
into the kingdom of heaven."' 



' Clement's account of the progress of the con- 
vert is, that he is introduced by faith, taught by 
experience, instructed by Scripture, which says, 
" Coine, O children, listen to me : I mil teach you 
t/tefear of the Lord. Then, as if addressing those 
who have already believed, it adds, What wiaw is 
lu! who wishes for life, who longs to see good days! 
We, we will answer, the worshippers of the good 
(royaSou), the followers of that which is good. 
Hear, ye who are afar off, and ye who are near. 
The Word is concealed from no one. He is a com- 
mon light ; he shines on all ; there is no darkness 
in the Word. Let us hasten to salvation, — let us 
hasten to the Regeneration ^ ; though we are many, 
let us hasten to be united in one love according to 
the union of the indivisible {nova^iKh^) Essence. 
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,el OB, who have received good, hasten ; let ue in 
turn follow after unity, seeking the good Indivisible 
ijiovaSa). The union out of many, which out of 
discord and division receives a Divine harmony, 
becomes one concord, following one leader of the 
chorus and teacher, the Word ; reposing on truth 
itself, sayingAbba, Father: God favourably accepts 
this true voice, when for the first time he hears it 
from his children." 



Clement ' next suppoaea a heathen to object, that 
it is not creditable to subvert the customs handed 
down to us by our forefathers. " Vet," he replies, 
" you forsake the kind of food with which the 
nurse supplied you in your infancy. You increase 
or diminisli your paternal inheritance, and do not 
preserve it exactly as you received it. — Why then 
should you not forsake a custom wicked and dis- 
turbed by passions (tftwafltc), and godless ? and even 
though your fathers should take it amiss, why 
should you not turn to the truth, and seek the 
truly existing Father, and reject custom as a 
deadly poison ? for this is the most glorious of our 
undertakings to show you that piety has been hated 
through madness and this thrice miserable custom. 
So great a good, than which a greater has not 
been given by God to the human race, would not 
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have been liatcd and rejected, if hurried away liy 
custom, aud stopping your ears against us, you 
had not avoided our discourses, tossing the reins 
like hard-necked horses, and biting the bit ; and 
if, desiring to cast us off who are the guides of 
your life, and borne headlong by folly to the pre- 
cipices of destruction, you had not deemed the 
Holy Word of God accursed. — ' God gives life : but 
wicked custom, after our departure hence, brings 
fruitless repentance, accompanied by punishment. 
Even a fool learns by experience, that sjipersli- 
tion destroys, and piety saves. Look at those who 
are in the service of idols, with matted hair, with 
I torn and squalid garments, never washed, with nails 
of enormouH length like wild beasts, many of them 
emasculated, efi'ectually showing that the groves 
of the idols are sepulchres or prisons. These men 
appear to me to mourn, not to worship the gods; 
undergoing sufferings, of which the effect is rather 
to excite pity than to evince piety. Yet seeing 
this, you still are blind, and look not up to the 
Master and Lord of the universe; or take refuge 
from these prisons here below in the pity which is 
from above. — ' Let us not be enslaved, or like 
unto swine : but like legitimate children of the 
light, let us look upwards to the light, least the 
Lord should prove us to be spurious, as the sun 
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fHovea the eagles. Let us then repent, and pass 
over from ignorance to knowledge ; from folly to 
wisdom ; from intemperance to temperance ; from 
unrighteousness to righteousness ; from ungodliness 
to God. To be a deserter to God is an honourable 
hazard. The lovers of righteousness, who follow 
after eternal salvation, have many other good things 
to enjoy — those especially to wiiich God alludes, 
speaking through Isaiah, thei-e is an inheritance for 
the servants of the Lord: a fair and lovely iniie- 
ritance : not gold, not silver, not raiment, which 
the moth corrupts, not earthly things, which the 
thief breaks through to steal ; but that treasure 
of salvation, to which we ought to hasten, becom- 
ing ' lovers of the Word. — ' You have received, 
O man, the Divine promise of grace ; you have 
heard the opposite threat of punishment. Dy these 
the Lord saves, disciplining man by fear and 
grace. Why do we delay ? Why do we not 
avoid the punishment? Why do we not receive 
the gift? Why do we not choose the better part, 
taking God instead of the evil one ? Wisdom 
instead of idolatry ? Life instead of death ? — 
Behold, he says, / have placed before your face 
death and life. The Lord proves you that you 
may choose life : as a father, he counsels you to 
obey God. ^'.'/'' hearken to me and are willing. 
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ye shall eat the good of the land. Grace follows 
obedience. But if ye will not hearken or be 
wiltinff, the sword and fire shall devour you. Judg- 
luent follows disobedience. The mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it : the law of truth, the Word of 
the Lord." 



Stiil iiiveigliing against custom, Clement says ', 
that custom induces men to drink to excess, to com- 
mit injuries, to deify dead men, to worship idols. — 
"But though the artisan can make an idol, 'he 
has never made a breathing image, or formed soft 
flesh out of earth. Who liquified the marrow ? 
who hardened the bones ? who extended the nerves ? 
who inflated ihe veins? who infused blood into 
them ? who stretched the skin around them ? who 
made the eye to see ? who breathed a soul into tlie 
body ? who freely gave righteouBness ? who has 
promised immortality ? The Creator of all things 
alone, the Supreme Artisan, made man a living 
image ; but your Olympian Jove, the image of an 
image, far dift'ering from the truth, is the dumb 
work of Attic hands. The image of God is his 
Word : the legitimate Son of Intelligence, the 
Divine Word, the original Light of light; and the 
image of the Word is the true man, the mind which 
is in man, who on this account is said to be made 
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in the image aud likeness of God, being assimilated 
to the Divine Word (or Reason) by the imdei-stand- 
ing in his heart, and therefore rational. But the 
earthly image of the visible man, the man sprung 
from the earth, the resemblance of man, appears as 
it were a momentary impression, {tKfiayt'iov), far re- 
moved from the truth. — ' He who has never heard 
the Word may ui^e ignorance in excuse of Iiis 
error ; but with respect to him who, having heard, 
is deliberatelj' disobedient, liis knowledge will be 
injurious to him, because it will convict him of 
having rejected that which is best. Man is born 
to hold intercoui'se with God. As we apply ani- 
mals to the uses for which they were naturally 
designed, so we invite man, who was made for the 
coniemplatioD of heaven, who is indeed a heavenly 
plant, to the knowledge of God. Let him perform 
the duties of his earthly calling, whatever they may 
be, but perform them in subordination to his duty 
towards God. VVhat is it but custom, which causes 
men to worship stones, to expend their wealth and 
even life on matter? Enslaved by it, they become 
unable to take compassion on themselves, and 
unfitted to obey those who would take compassion 
on them, and voluntarily go on to destruction, eveu 
to their latest breath. Custom induces men to 
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deify stones, and the phenomena of nature, and 
the elements, and the lieavenly bodies, and the 
passions and actions of men, and their bodily 
affections. — But ' when a certain providence of 
Divine power clearly appears around us, why do 
we refuse to confess that God, who alone is God 1 — 
The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 
While then we luxuriate in that which is his, how 
dare we to be ignorant of the master? Quit my 
earth, the Lord will say to you ; touch not the 
water, which I cause to spring up, or the fruits 
which I plant ; pay back the price of your suste- 
nance to God ; recognize your master ; you are the 
peculiar workmanship of God; how can his property 
be justly alienated ? for that which is alienated, 
being deprived of its proper owner, (anriofuvov 
rnc o'lKtioTiiToq) is deprived of truth. — ' Blinded by 
your folly, you tliink that God speaks by a crow or 
a jackdaw ; you honour a crow as the messenger of 
God ; but persecute and strive to kill the man of 
God, who does not caw or chatter, but speaks 
rationally, and instructs lovingly, and calls you to 
righteousness. You neither receive the grace, nor 
dread the punishment from above ; for you believe 
not God, nor understand his power. His hatred of 
wickedness is as incomprehensible as his love to 
man is ineffable. His anger prepares punish- 
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1 : fais love to man benefits, 
to lead man to repentance. Most pitiable is 
the state of htm who is deprived of Divine 
assistance. The blindness of the eyes and th*! 
deafness of the ears are the most grievous of 
the calamities inflicted by the evil one ; the one 
deprives us of the sight of heaven, the other of 
Divine instruction. But you, maimed as it were 
with respect to the truth, blind as to your mind, 
deaf as to your understanding, neither grieve, nor 
feel indignant, nor desire to see the heavens and 
the Maker of the heavens, nor strive to hear and 
to understand the Creator and Father of all things. 
nor apply your choice to salvation. No obstacle 
stands in the way of him who hastens to the 
knowledge of God : neither want of offspring, nor 
poverty, nor obscurity of station, nor want of 
possessions ; nor would any one take brass or iron 
in exchange for true knowledge : this he rightly 
prefers to all things. Christ is under all circum- 
stances a Saviour ; for he who is an imitator of 
the Just One has few wants, because he is a lover 
of him who has no wants, laying up a treasure of 
blessedness, not in others, but in himself and God, 
where there is neither moth, nor robber, nor 
pirate, but the eternal Giver of good. — ' Believe, 
O man, in man and God : believe, O man, in him 
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who Buffered and is adored, the Hving God. Be- 
Heve, O servants, in him who died. All men, 
believe in him who alone is God of all. Believe, 
and receive salvation as your reward. Seek ye 
tfie Lord, and your soul shall live. He who seeks 
God, is active about his own salvation. Have you 
found God ? You have life. Let us theu seek liim 
that we may live. The reward of the discovery is 
life in the presence of God." Still urging the Gen- 
tiles to abandon their idolatrous and vicious prac- 
tices, ' Clement says, "Let the Athenian follow 
the laws of Solon ; the Argive, those of Phoroneus : 
the Spartan, those of Lycurgus : but if you enrol 
yourself among tlie citizens of God, heaven is your 
country, and God your law-giver. And what are 
his laws t Thou shall not murder ; t/um shall not 
armndt adultery. Sec. But besides these laws, 
there are others perfective of them, rational and 
holy laws, written upon the very heart. Thou shalt 
love thy ?ieighbour as thyself. To him who smites thee 
on one cheek, turn the other. T/iou shalt not coret. 
Clement ' proceeds to ascribe the rapid success of 
the gospel to the superintending providence of 
God. " The Divine power, shining upon the 
earth, has with celerity not to be surpassed and 
benevolence easy of access, filled the universe 
with the seed of salvation. For without the pro- 
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vidence of God, the Lord could not have accom- 
plished so great a work in so short a time — the 
Lord, who was despised as to his outward appear- 
ance, but worshipped in act, the Expiator, the 
Saviour, the mild {^iitXiyio^), the Divine Word, 
manifested as truly God, equalled to the Lord of 
all ; for he was his Son, and the Word was in God ; 
neither disbelieved when he was first announced, 
nor unknown when, taking the ' person of man and 
formed in the flesh, he acted the drama of man's 
salvation. He was a true comlmtant, and com- 
bated in conjunction with the creature ; and being 
most rapidly diffused throughout all mankind, 
rising more swiftly than the sun according to his 
Father's will, he caused God to shine upon us ; 
proving whence he was and who he was, by what 
he taught and did— the Bearer of Peace — the 
Reconciler — the Word our Saviour — a fountain 
giving life and peace, poured over the whole face 
of the earth — through whom, so to speak, the 
universe has become a sea of good." 



'Clement proceeds to magnify the goodness of 
God, first in placing man in paradise, and theu in 
restoring him to liberty, after he had fallen, and 
by his disobedience brought himself under the 
dominion of sin. He interprets the history of the 
Fall allegorically, saying, tliat by the serpent is 

' trftomnrt'toy. \xsx\i. S. ' C. 11. 
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meant pleasure. Speaking of the assumption of 
human flesh by Christ, in order to redeem man, 
he calls it a Divine mystery, and exclaims, "O 
mystical wonder ! the Lord stooped down, and 
man arose ; and he who fell from paradise receives 
a greater reward of obedience, even heaven. 
Since then the Word himself came to us from 
heaven, we ought not, idly busy, to go for human 
instruction to Athens, or any other part of Greece, 
or to Ionia. For if he is our teacher, who has 
filled all things with holy powers, creation, sal- 
vation, benefits, laws, prophecy, doctrine, our 
teacher instructs every where, and the Word 
has made the whole world, Athens, and Greece. 
Surely you will not believe the poetic fable, that 
the Cretan Minos was the boon companion of Jove ; 
yet disbelieve us who have become the disciples of 
God, and embraced the true wisdom, at which the 
greatest philosophers scarcely hinted, but which 
the disciples of Christ comprehend and proclaim. 
Human philosophy deals in particular precepts : it 
inquires whether men should marry, or engage in 
public affairs, or beget children ; but Divine phi- 
losophy extends to the whole life of man, to every 
season and circumstance, and looks to the accom- 
plishment of one object, the attainment of ever- 
lasting life." 



After a glowing description of the light which 
1 



I 



the Word baa shed on mankind, Clement exhorts 
all men to break out into the following strain of 
thanksgiving : ' " Hail, O light : for light has 
shone upon us from heaven, upon us who were 
buried In darkness, and sliut up in the shadow of 
death — light purer than the sun, sweeter than our 
present life. That light is eternal life ; and what- 
soever partakes of it, lives. But the night avoids 
the light ; and setting through fear, gives way to 
the day of the Lord. All things have become 
light, never again to set, and the setting has be- 
lieved in the rising. This is the new creation. 
For the Son of righteousness, visiting all things in 
his career, conies alike to all mankind, imitating 
the Father, who causes his sun to rise, and the dew 
of truth to fall on all men. He has brougiit the 
setting to the rising; and crucifying death, has 
raised up life : and snatching man from destruc- 
tion, has elevated him into the air, transplanting 
corruption into incorruption, and converting earth 
into heaven." 

From the consideration of the benefits, temporal 
and spiritual, conferred by God on man, Clement 
infers the necessity of believing in him. " God," 
* he says, " asks only faith in return : and do we 
refuse it ? ' The Word, revealing the truth, has 
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to man the great salvation, that 
repenting he may be saved, or disobeying he may 
be judged. This is the preaching of righteousness ; 
good tidings to the obedient, judgment to the 
disobedient. The loud-sounding trumpet calls 
together the soldiers, and denounces war. Shall 
not Christ then, breathing forth a peaceful strain 
to the very extremities of the earth, collect his 
peaceful army ? O man, by his blood and his word, 
he has collected a bloodless army, and entrusted 
the kingdom of heaven to its care. The trumpet 
of Christ is his gospel ; he has sounded it, and we 
have heard. — ' The imitation of God consists in 
paying him holy worship : and we best worship by 
imitating him. Then do men possess heavenly 
and Divine love, when that which is truly fair, 
kindled by the Divine Word, shines forth in the 
soul. Have but a right will, and you have life ; 
they are necessarily yoked together. — Christ freely 
offers you life : and who is Christ ? The Word of 
truth, the Word of iucorruption, who regenerates 
man, who leads him back to the truth, who is the 
centre (to Kivrpov) of salvation, who drives away 
corruption, who expels death, who builds up a 
temple in men, that he may place God in them. 
Purify the temple; cast pleasure and sloth, like a 
perisliablu tlower, to the winds and flames ; cnlti- 
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vnletlie fruits of tpinperance, and dedicate yourself, 
as an offering of first-fruits to God, that not only 
the work, but also the grace, may be his. It is 
Btting that he who is the disciple of Christ, should 
both appear worthy of the kingdom, and should 
be pronounced worthy of it." 



" Let ' us tlien," continues Clement, " shun 
cu3tom : let us shun it as a dangerous headland, 
or the threats of Charybdis, or the fabled Sirens : 
it strangles man, it turns him aside from the truth ; 
it leads him away from life ; it is a snare, an 
abyss, a pit." After comparing the danger arising 
to man from the seductions of pleasure to the temp- 
tation of Ulysses by the Sirens, and running a 
parallel between the mysteries of Bacchus and the 
doctrines of Christ, he exclaims', "O the truly 
sacred Mysteries ! O the pure light '. I am led by 
the light of the torch to the view of Heaven and of 
God; I become holy by initiation. The Lord is 
the hierophnnt, who leading the candidate for 
initiation to the light, seals him, and presents the 
believer to the Father to be preserved for ever. 
These are the orgies of my mysteries ; if thou 
wilt, be thou also initiated, and thou shalt join in 
the dance with the angels around the uncreated, 
and imperishable, and only true God, the Word 
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of God joining in the strain. He, the eternal 
Jesus, the one great High Priest of the one God 
and Father, prays for men, exhorts men. Hear, 
he says, ye innumerable tribes, or rather all who 
are endowed with reason. Barbarians and Greeks. 
I call the whole human race, whose Creator I am 
by the will of the Father ; come to me, to be ar- 
rayed under one God, and the one Word of God ; 
be not content merely, to excel irrational animals 
by the possession of reason. To you alone of all 
mortal beings I give immortality, I wish to make 
you partakers of tliis grace ; to confer upon you a 
benefit entire in all its parish ncorrupti on. 1 
freely give you the Word, the knowledge of God : 
I freely give you my whole self. This I am ; this 
God wills ; this is the musical concent, the har- 
mony of the Father ; this is the Son, Christ, the 
Word of God, the arm of the Lord, the power of 
the Universe, the will of the Father ; of which 
things there were formerly images, but not all re- 
semblances. I wish to guide you to the original, 
that you may all become like to me. I will anoint 
you with the ointment of Faith, through which 
you cast off corruption. I will show you the naked 
form of righteousneS3, through which you aacend 
to God. Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will gioe you rest. — This ' is the 
counsel of the Word, not to hesitate whether it is 
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better to be sane or insane ; but laying fast hold 
upon tlic truth, to follow God with all our might, 
in soberness of mind, and to deem all things his, 
as they are ; having learned, moreover, that we 
are the fairest of his possessions, let us commit 
ourselves to God, and loving the Lord God, esteem 
this our business through the whole of life. If 
friends have all things in common, and man is the 
friend of God (and he is the friend, through the 
mediation of the Word), all things belong to 
man, because all things belong to God ; and 
all tilings are common to both the friends, God 
and man. It remains then to pronounce the 
pious Christian alone rich, and wise, and noble ; 
and in this respect to call and believe him the 
image and likeness of God ; because he has been 

■ made just and holy, and wise by Jesus Christ, and 
so far like even to God." Clement says in con* 
elusion, " 1 have placed before you Judgment and 
Grace : doubt not which is the better ; for life 

I must not be compared with destruction," 
The foregoing sketch of the Hortatory Address 
to the Gentiles, will sufficiently confirm the cha- 
racter given by Jerome of the writings of Cle- 
ment. The work bespeaks a familiar acquaintance 
with the Scriptures and with profane literature. 
He, however, who shall open it with the expec- 
tation of finding a systematic exposition either 
D 2 
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of the evidences or doctrines of Cliristianily, 
will be greatly disappointed. In order justly to 
appreciate its merits, we must carry ourselves back 
to the times in which it was written, and endeavour 
to obtain a correct notiou of the moral and reli- 
gious condition of the Gentile world — of the modes 
of thinking and reasoning then prevalent. I have 
said ' elsewhere, that we ought to give the Fathers 
credit for knowing what arguments were best cal- 
culated to affect the minds of those whom they were 
addressing. It was unnecessary for them to esta- 
blish by a long train of reasoning, the probability 
that a revelation may be made from Heaven to 
man ; or to prove the credibility of miracles. Some 
few philosophers might altogether deny the exist- 
ence of the gods ; others, admitting their exist- 
ence, might deny that they interfered in the con- 
cerns of men ; but the majority, both of the learned 
and unlearned, were fixed in the belief that the 
Deity exercised an immediate control over the 
human race, and consequently felt no pre-disposi- 
tion to reject that which purported to be a com- 
munication of his Will, They would rather en- 
quire of him who professed to be the bearer of such 
a communication, as tlie Athenians did of St. 
Paul, what is this new doctrine whereof thou speak- 
est? and would judge of its pretensions to a Di- 



I In my work on Tertullian, p. 136. 
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vine origin, not by external evidence, but by what 
it taught and enjoined. Accustomed as they were 
to regard tlie various systems proposed by the 
teachers of philosophy, as matters of curious spe- 
culation, designed to exercise the understanding, 
not to influence the conduct, the cliief difficulty of 
the advocate of Christianity was to prevent them 
from treating it with the same levity ; and to induce 
them to view it in its true light, as a revelation 
declaring truths of the highest practical import- 
ance — truths which they could not disregard with- 
out endangering their dearest interests. 



I 



The point, therefore, at which Clement aims in 
his Hortatory Address, is to show the iiiHnitc su- 
periority of the Gospel to the religious systems, if 
systems they could he called, and to tlie philosophy 
of the Gentile world. With respect to the former 
his task was easy. He had only to contrast the 
objects of Christian and Heathen worship — the 
all-powerful, all-wise, all-perfect God, to whom 
the Christian bowed the knee, with the frail and 
vicious, and monstrous deities witli which Poly- 
theism Iiad filled the Universe. He had only to 
contrast the pure and spiritual service which the 
Gospel enjoined, with the impure and sensual and 
degrading rites by which the Heathen strove lo- 
prupitiatc their deities. It is true that idolatry 
possessed in the corruption of human nature, a 



stronghold from which it could with difficulty be 
dislodged ; it retained men under its dominion by 
the gratifications which it offered to their licentious 
appetites ; but it was indefensible by argument. 
Its advocates, when pressed, could only plead 
prescription in its behalf; could only allege the 
authority of their forefathers, and declaim on the 
discredit of forsaking, for a religion which was the 
growth of yesterday, opinions, and usages, and 
rites which had been handed down to them from 
the remotest antiquity. Hence it was that the 
early apologists of Cliristianity employed so much 
labour in proving the superior antiquity of Moses, 
and in sliowing tJiat the Gentile philosophers were 
indebted to his writings for whatever their own 
contained, iil any degree approximating to the 
truth, concerning the Divine Nature or the obliga- 
tions of morality. They wished to convince the 
defcuders of Heathenism that, even on the ground 
of anticpiity, Christianity was entitled to the pre- 
ference. 



The professed aim of Gentile philosophy was to 
accomplish the amelioration of human nature; to 
render man superior both to external circumstances 
and to his own appetites and passions, by placing 
before him a mode! of perfect virtue, of which he 
was never to lose sight, and to which he was to 
conform his whole life and conversation. The 
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philosopher failed to effect his object, because 
he was alike ignorant of the true source of moral 
obligation, and of the true staudard of moral ex- 
cellence ; and because he could supply no adequate 
sanctions to ensure obedience to his injunctions. 
The main design of the Hortatory Address is to 
show that llie Gospel possessed the requisites iu 
which philosopliy was deficient. It proceeded from 
the one true God, to whose superintending Provi- 
dence alone its rapid progress could be ascribed. 
The bearer of the revelation was the Son of God — 
" 'Me Wordy who is the sun of the soul, by whom 
atone, rising in the inmost recesses of the understand- 
imj, the eye of the understanding is enlightened. 
* Frovi this dimne fountain of light some rays had 
flowed even to the Greeks, who had thereby been en- 
abled to discover faint traces of the truth. But the 
Word himself has now appeared in the form of man to 
be our teacher ; and the sanctions by which he con- 
firms hit precepts are the most powerful which can be 
proposed to a rational being — an eternity of/iappiness 
to the obedient, of misery to the disobedient." 



Mao, according to Clement, was created in the 
image of God, and was designed to enjoy the Di- 
vine intercourse ; but seduced into disobedience, 
he forfeited these high privileges. The Word de- 



sceuded upon earth to replace him in the situation 
from which lie had fallen ; to euahlc him to fulfil 
the purposes of his being, by exercising himself in 
the contemplation, and aspiring to the knowledge 
of God. He then, who lends a willing ear to the 
message of the Word, reconciled to God by the 
mediation of Christ, and transformed by the Holy 
Spirit of God, continually advances in righteous- 
ness, wherein his resemblance to God consists ; so 
that he becomes the friend of God and like unto 
God ; nay, he is as it were made God ; for piety, 
' according to Clement, raises the liunian nature 
to Divine. 

The purifying and sanctifying influence of the 
Gospel is the theme to which Clement continually 
recurs. In enlarging upon it, he expresses him- 
self with an energy and fervour which, in the opi- 
I niou of the pious Chrititian, will compensate many 
, offences against good taste and many defects in 
reasoning. The character under which he delights 
to contemplate Christ is that of the restorer of raau 
to original purity, of the Creator of man anew in 
righteousness and holiness. If he touches upon 



' 'I^iu lit KRi si wapa tivOpurov fiaOgCi '^ ">Tt &pa avSpwiroc 
yifr/rai 6tit, viii. 31. tov ko! fiuyoy aViuaa-ai tar' dilat- ivyafii- 
i^v arBpunor G(f>. lxxi. Sfi. rit UpoxoiovrTa vai 6iuj!)itovt^a 
ypd/tiiara, 32. Oioroiuv ror arBpurov. LXXXVItt. 33. KaO* ^r 

iKOiuifityoi. P. 1. i. c. 12. cLVi. 33. ifo/^ototr/jooi rf Bty, clvu. 24. 
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the peculiar doctrines of ihe Gospel, it Is chiefly 
to poiut out the motives which they supply to in- 
ereusetl exertions in well-doing. If his snbject 
leads him to mention the miraculous acts by which 
Christ, during his residence on earth, gave proof 
of bis Divine mission, Clement instantly reverts to 
the spiritual miracles wtiich were to he accom- 
plished by the preaching of the Word, in removing 
the film from the mental eyi; — in opening the ear 
of the understanding to the reception of Divine 
truth— in raising the morally lame and impotent " 
from the ground, and enabling them so to run 
that they may obtain the prize of salvation. This 
may be said to be neither a systematic nor a com- 
plete, hut it cannot justly be called a low or un- 
worthy view of the Gospel dispensation. It gives 
birth to lofty and exalted notions of the purposes 
of our being : it is indeed au expansion of our 
blessed Lord's injunction. Be ye perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 



CHAPTER HI. 



The design of Clement in the Hortatory Ad- 
dress was to convert those whom he was address- 
ing from Heathenism to Christianity. His design 
in the Pjedagogue, the work which we shall next 
proceed to examine, was to instruct the new con- 
vert how to regulate his future conduct. The 
duties of a Christian have usually been divided into 
two classes, his religious and his moral duties ; those 
of which God is directly, and tliose of which hegis 
indirectly the object ; for as God is the author of 
the relations, out of which our obligations to our 
neighbours arise, in fulfilling our duty towards 
our neighbour, we at the same time fulfil our duty 
towards God. From this division of our duties it 
is evident that we are liable to fall into two oppo- 
site errors. We may err by allowing ourselves to 
be entirely engrossed by the relation in which we 
stand to God ; to be entirely absorbed in meditation 
on the Divine perfections, and in anticipating the 
happiness of a glorified state. Giving ourselves 
up to the guidance of our imagination, we may 
fancy that we are already separated from all con- 
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nection with the earth, and raised far above all 
human ties and obligations. We may err, on the 
other hand, and it is an error of far more frequent 
occurrence, by giving otir attention exclusively to 
the duties arising out of the relations in which we 
stand to our fellow-creatures, and fulfilling them 
from motives wholly unconnected with any regard 
to the will of the Author oF those relations. The 
Gospel supplies a preservative from both these errors. 
Assuming the existence of the relations in which 
wc stand to God, it makes them the foundation of 
moral obligation ; and thus enforces the necessity 
of active virtue by teaching us to refer our whole 
behaviour to the will of God. But it contents 
itself with pointing out generally the frame and 
temper of mind, which the Christian ought to 
acquire; it does not descend into particulars: it 
does not teach morality systematically. Clement 
was not insensible to this peculiarity in the gospel ; 
on the contrary, ' he derived from it an argument 
in proof of the superiority of Christianity to Gentile 
philosophy ; the latter, he said, dealt in particular 
precepts; ihe former regulated the springs of ac- 
tion, the thoughts and affections of the hearL Yet 
in his Paedagogue, written in order to fill up as it 
were the outline of the Christian character sketched 
iu the gospel, lie has himself descended into the 



• See [). 30. 



miiuitest details of Imuian conduct, and given 
rules for the direction of the convert in the common 
transactions of daily life. 

Clement begins with stating, that in man 
three things are to be considered, moral' princi- 
ples, actions, passions or affections. His Hortatory 
Address had treated of principles, guiding the 
heathen to piety, and laying as it were the keel 
on which the vessel of faith was to be built. The 
discourse, which regulates actions, must be of a 
preceptive ; that which regulates the paiisions of a 
auasory character. "Yet it is the same Word, who 
now by exhortation, now by precept, now by 
persuasion, rescues man from the dominion of 
worldly habit, and leads him to the salvation 

' i}9wr, irpaUvv, iraBuv. It is evident that in this threefold 
division, Clement meant to refer to his three works : The Hor- 
tatory Address, whicti had in view the conversion of the Gentile 
to Christianity, and the formation of rjgiit principles in him; 
the Psdagogue, which was designed to rugulate the practice of 
the convert, and to fit him to receive the instruction conveyed 
in the Stromata, (^ratiayuyouvroi fv Biy tov Xo^dv ryr drOpiiiriuy 
riirdin.iay aVo Tuir aiiT0i)riui' iiri rijt- ivtiaif, P. I.. 1. c. 1^. 
fccciv. 3.) whieliwere lo carry him onward to perfection, to make 
him perfect in knowledge,^ in other words, to make him the 
true Gnostic. Sec xcix. 5. The design of the Piedogogue is 
thus stated by Clement : ^Qaaat ci o naiiayuiyiis l/iiiy, ir rpitrl 
fiaipou/fci'ac /}(/lAoit. Trlf in Tnicui> dymy'iv rt cnl rpo^ifr 
irnfiiimiin, TOtrj'tfrii', it: miTtj^iiai 

ito\iTtiay Kai rpOTrapaaii[ini£ouaav roic ii'c fifOpac iyypaipufiii-mt 
tyiiptrov rqf ij-ux')''' '<£ iiriarlifitit yfuirrit/qf wapafo)(iiy. S. L. ti- 
Dccxxxvi. 7- See also dcclxxvi. 19. 
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which is of faith in God. When itie heavenly 
guide, the Word, calls men to salvation, the 
name of Hortatory then peculiarly belongs to him. 
But when, proceeding onward, he assumes at once 
the healing and preceptive character, we then give 
him the appropriate name of Ptedagogue ; his 
object being ' practical, not methodical or doc- 
irinal — to ameliorate, not to instruct the soul — to 
point the way to soberness of living, not to know- 
ledge. The same Word is doubtless occasionally 
a teacher, but not in the present instance ; for 
when he is a teacher, he is employed iu the 
explication of doctrines ; but the Paedagogiie, being 
practical, having first directed ua to the formation 
of moral principles, then exhorts us to the per- 
formance of that which is right, delivering pure 
precepts, and holding up the imi'.ges of former 
errors to those who come after. Both modes 
are most useful: tlie preceptive to produce obe- 
dience ; while that which places images before ua 
operates in a twofold manner ; it induces us to 
imitate the good, and to avoid the evil. The cure of 

' See C. 3. cii. .11. L. 2. c. 9. ccxv. 2.'). d\k' i^iP>,y yap 
Tov naieayuyixoi riiiruu, ro iilaanaXtKiii- ttioc Trnpiittayiar. It 
IH evident bom this passage Ihat by the £ifa7EaXii.-ov tJtoc, 
Clement meant inHtractiou in the mystical interpretation of Strip- 
tute, the knowledge of which was esaeotial to the true Gnostic, i- 



. cccix. 30. S. L. 1. 



■ 38. rfXX" ii fouc y 
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llie passions is effecteii ljy the persuasive power of 
tliese images, the Ptedagogue streugtlieniiig the 
soul, and preparing the sick by benevolent pre- 
cepts, as it were by gentle medicines, for the 
perfect knowledge of the truth. Health comes 
through the application of remedies ; knowledge 
through instruction, Man must be restored to 
perfect health, before he can enter upon the course 
of doctrinal instruction. — The diseased soul first 
needs the Pedagogue to heal its passions ; then the 
teacher, to purify it and render it meet for know- 
ledge. Such is the oeconomy of the benevolent 
Word ; he is first hortatory, then acts the part of 
' the Ptedagogue, lastly of a teacher." 



idagogue, 
like unto 



Having said that the Word is thi 
' Clement goes on to describe him e 
God his Father— sinless, blameless, not subject to 
passion — pure God in the form of man — the 
minister of his Fatlier's will — God the Word — in 
the Father, on the right hand of the Father — God 
in the form of God. He is our spotless ^ exemplar; 
and our strenuous endeavour must be to bring our 
soul to a resemblance to his. But he is altogether 
exempt from human passions ; the only Judge, 
because he alone is sinless; our utmost aspiration 
must be to sin as little as possible. — The best state 



is tliat of liiin who 



not at all ; this is the 



I 
I 



Divine state. The second, of him who commits 
no deliberate sin ; this is peculiar to the wise man. 
The third, of him who commits few involuntary 
sins ; this is peculiar to those who are well brought 
up under the Pfedagogue. The last state is that 
of him, who does not continue long in sin. The 
safety of those who are called to repcntiince, con- 
sists in renewing the fight against sin. — The Word 
took upon him the office of Paedagogue, in order 
tliat he might prevent sin. — He is the physician, 
who heals the infirmities of man. — The good 
Pajdagogue, the Wisdom, the Word of the Father, 
who created man, watches over the whole of his 
workmanship. The Saviour, the all-sufficient 
physician of man, heals both the body and soul. — 
The Boal he heals by precepts and gifts of grace 
(^a^'iT/uiaiv) ; but his gifts precede his precepts. 
He begins with giving remission to us sinners : 
* Thy sins,' he says, ' arc forgiven.' — His dis- 
posing care was first employed on the external 
world, the heavens, for man's sake : then on man, 
his greatest work. " 



"The Lord," Clement' proceeds, "as God, remits 
le sins of man : as man, disciplines him so that - 
I f he may not sin. Man is dear to God, inasmuch as 
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lie is Gud's workmansliip ; oilier beings lie created 
by a comniaiid ; but man he fashioned witli Ids 
own hands, and breathed into hiin something pecu- 
liar to himself. That, therefore, which was made 
hy God, and after his own image, was created by 
him, either being selected on its own account, or on 
account of something else. If on its own account, 
he who is good loves that which is good ; and that 
whicli is called the Inspiration or breath (ro iftfiiaijfia) 
of God, is the inward charm (to ipiXTpov) which 
rendei-s man dear to God. if selected on account of 
something else, God could have no other motive 
for creating him than this— that, unless he existed, 
God could not be a good Creator, or man arrive at 
the knowledge of God. For, unless man had been 
made, God would not have made that on account 
of which man was made ; and that force, which 
he possessed hidden in his will, he perfected 
through the external power of creation, receiving 
from man that which made man, {that on account 
of which man was made,) and he saw him whom 
lie had (made), and that which he willed took 
effect. Nothing is impossible with God. Man, 
therefore, whom God made, was selected on his 
own account ; but that which is selected on its own 
account, belongs as it were to him by whom it is 
so selected, and is, therefore, dear to him. How, 
indeed, could man be otherwise than dear to God ? 
man, on whose account the Only-Begotten descended 



I 



FrOD) the trasoai of the Father, the "^ 
the superabundance of faith ?" 

Clement's reasoningissomewhatobscure; buthia 
meaning seems to be, that the object of man's crea- 
tion must either be to display the goodness of God, 
or to enable man to arrive at the knowledge of God; 
in either case, man was not created on account of 
any thing exterior to him, but on his own account. 
The conclusion is, that we must in turn love him, 
who through his love of us has become our guide 
into the best course of life ; and must live accord- 
ing to the precepts which express his will ; not 
merely doing what is commanded, or avoiding 
vhat is forbidden, but also turning aside from some 
of the images ('ditovwv), or examples set before 
us, and imitating others, and thus performing the 
works of the Paedagogue after his likeness : so 
that we may realize the words, " in his image, 
afler his likeness." 

" Clement next shows that the Paedagogue's in- 
structions are alike applicable to men and women. 
The feelings and habits of Gentile antiquity, might 
render it necef^sary for him seriously to discuss 
points on which we should deem it impossible even 
to raise a question, 

' Compare c. 1. xcvm. 20. S. L. 3. dlxsii. 19. 
' C. 4, Compare S. L. 4. dxc. 13. Dtxvii. 8, 
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Having shown who the Psedagogiie is, ' Clement 
proceeds to Inquire who are the n-aiSic, the children. 
"We," he answers, "who are Christians." He 
proves this assertion by referring to the passages in 
Scripture, in which Christians are called children, 
infants, sons, a new people, colts, lambs. " Let 
it not," ' he says, " be supposed that we are 
called children, because childhood is the age when 
the reason is not matured ; nor let us ignorantly 
misinterpret the words of Christ, unless ye become 
as these children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of God. We do not, like infants, roll upon 
the ground ; or creep upon the earth as heretofore, 
like serpents, twisting {IXvairuifiivoi f. liXva-iruifuvtu, a 
word expressing the motion of a snake) our whole 
body around senseless desires ; but stretching up- 
wards in thought, renouncing the world and sin, 
touching the earth lightly with our toe, so as just to 
appear to be in the world, we follow after holy wis- 
dom, which seems folly to those wlio are sharpened 
in craftiness. We are truly children who know God 
alone as our Father, sim])te, infantine, pure, lovers 
of the born of the unicorn (worshippers of one God). 
* As tlie word child implies a learner, the word 
man implies an instructor ; and in Scripture it is 
used to signify that which is perfect. The Lord is 
called a man on account of his being perfect in 
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^ righteousness ; and we shall he perfected, when 
' we become the church, having received Christ the 
Jiead. Clement ' puts interpretations siifSciently 
fanciful on many of the passages of Scripture which 
I he quotes in order to establish his point. 



I 



' He next combats an opinion, advanced by some 
of the Gnostic sects, that the word childreji wae^ 
applied to onlinary Christians, who know as it 
were only tlie rudiments of Christianity, in con- 
tradistinction from tiiemselves, the enlightened few, 
who had attained to perfect knowledge, " On the 
contrary, immediately upon our regeneration we 
attained the perfection, for the sake of which we 
were pressing forwards ; for we were enlightened ; 
that is, enabled to know God. He wlio knows that 
which is perfect, is not himself imperfect." In 
con6rmation of this statement, Clement appeals 
to the circumstances whicii took place at the bap- 
tism of our Lord, who was perfected by lavation 
only, (he was baptized in order to fulfil all right- 
eousness,) and sanctified by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, The ' same is the case with us, to 

' eviii. 36, He discusses the etymolo^ of the word vfirios, 
qu. r*ijs-ioc. Mot fi] (privative), and (Jtidj-. In exi we find more 
than one strange application of events in the history nf Tsan? to 
Christ. 

' C. fi. 

* Baptism, Clement says, is called grace {xapiTiia), and illu- 
miaatJOD, and perfection, and lavation. Lavation, because hy it 
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whom Christ was an example ; heing baptized, 
we are enlightened ; being enlightened, we receive 
the adoption of sons ; hnving received the adop- 
tion, we are perfected; being perfected, we are 
rendered immortal. It seems, however, that the 
perfection in baptism, of which Clement speaks, 
is not so much an actual, as a prospective per- 
fection — the commencement of a perfection to be 
hereafter accomplished. For he adds that, " as all 
things take place as soon as God commands, so 
the completion of grace follows upon his mere will 
to confer it. He anticipates the future by the 
power of his will. Moreover, the deliverance from 
evils is the beginning of salvation. Christians then 
alone, when they first touch the boundaries of life, 
are already perfect; separated from death, they 
already live. To follow Christ is salvation, * For 
that which was made in him is life. He himself 
says. He who hears my words, and believes in him 
who sent me, has eternal life, and comes not into 
judgment, for he has passed from death to life. 



we are cleansed from our sins. Grace, because by it the penalty 
due to our sins is remitted. Illumination, because by it we 
behold that holy, saring light, — tbal is, we discern the Divine 
nature. Perfection, because that which is perfect needs nothing; 
and what can he need, who knows God ? It is absurd to call that 
which is imperfect t!iu grace of God. cxiii. 27. 

' An allusion to John. i. 3, 4, But Clement entirely altera 
the meaning of the passage by a different punctuation. See 
Potter's Note, cxir. 4. Compare P. L. 2. c 9. ccxviii. 17. 
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Thus only to believe and to be born again is per- 
fection in life ; for God never fails in power. 'As 
fais will is an effect (ipyav) and is called the uni- 
I'Verse (koo^ioi), ' so also his design is the salvation 
of man, and this is called the church. He knows 
them whom he has called, whoni he has saved. 
He saved them when he called them. Clement ' 
compares the state of a baptized person to that of 
one who has been couched for a cataract. The 
operator does not supply light from without, but 
removes the impediment to the transmission of 
light to the pupil. So in the case of the baptized 
person, the sins which obscured the Holy Spirit 
being removed, the spiritual eye, by which alone 
we behold the Deity, becomes free and unobstructed 
and clear, the Holy Spirit flowing into it from 
heaven. — " Perhaps," Clement proceeds, " it may 
be said that he has not yet received the perfect 
gift : I admit it : but he is in the light, and 'the 
darkness does not comprehend him. There is no 
intermediate state between light and darkness. 
The end is reserved to the resurrection of believers, 
of which no man can partake unless he partakes 
(rf the promise previously professed (of which he 

' Compare c. Iv. 1. quoted in p. 17. 

* ovTVit >-'>li TO lioiiXiffta aVTOU Aydputtiuy iari aiOTTipia, Kai TOuro 
I UEXqaia tfuXrfrni' a!civ oliy ovc niKKrjKiy, uvc aioaiKti; KixXijKcv it 
Perhaps we should read, ol^rv oJi- out t^ixXifxir. 
Kitt a CCK\i7if(f, Sfia Kill aivuKii: cxiv. 1 1 . 

• Jotm i. :•. 
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professed his belief in baptism). We mean not to 
say that the arrival at the end and the anticipation 
of the arrival are simultaneous ; for eternity {a\Lv) 
and time are not the same ; or the starting for the 
goal and the arrival at it ; but both relate to one 
object, and *one person is concerned in both. 
Faith then, which is generated in time, may be 
termed the starting ; and the attainment of the 
promise, which is established through eternity, the 
goal. Clement's conclusion is, that believers pos- 
sess that which will be after the resurrection, as if 
it already was, anticipating it by faith. * Know- 
ledge then is in illumination (baptism), and the end 
of knowledge is rest, which is the ultimate object 
of desire. — The bonds of sin are loosed by faith on 
the part of man, by grace on the part of God, there 
being one healing remedy — rational baptism, or 
baptism by the Word (Xoyi^y). We are by it 
cleansed from all our sins, and immediately cease 
to be wicked. This is one grace of illumination^ 
that our conversation is not the same after baptism 
as before." Clement * goes on to shew, in opposition 
to the exclusive system of the Gnostics, that the 
offer of redemption is made to all. He quotes 
Galatians iii. 23. and 1 Cor. xii. 13. and infers 
from these passages that the distinction of believers 
into yvtoariKoi and ypv^iKoi was without foundation ; 

* o cTc, perliaps the one Lord or Saviour, cxv. 1 1 . 
'cxvi. 1. ' cxvi. 23. 



■bat all, having put oH' tieslily lusts, are equal 
and spiritual before the Lord. 

The Gnostics ', against whom Clement is argu- 
ing, appear to have called the recollection of better 
things, the filtering, strainiug out ^ (SiuXurjiioi-) of the/ 
Spirit; meaning, that the separation of the worse 
parts was effected by the recollection of the better; 
but as he who is reminded of what is better neces- 
sarily repents of what is worse, according to this 
representation the Spirit repents. They seem to have 
insisted on 1 Cor. xiii. 11, where St. Paul says, 
" When I was a child I tltought as a child, I spake as 
a child; but wlien I became a man, I put away childish 
things.'^ But here, Clement observes, " the apostle 
speaks of his conversation under the law, when like 
one not arrived at the age of reason, minding child- 
ish things, he persecuted ; and speaking childish 
things, he blasphemed the Word. When he who 
himself professed to preach cliildishness, sends it 
as it were iuto banishment : he alludes not to any 
imperfection in age or stature, or to any definite 
measure of time, or to any secret instruction in 
manly and more perfect learning. He calls them 
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turbed by fears, as children are frightened by 
masks : and he calls those who obey the Word 
and are free-ajifents, men; who have believed, 
heing saved by free choice, under the influence of 
a rational, not irrational fear — childhood in Christ 
is perfection with reference to the law." 



Clement runs into a long digression respecting 
the meaning of 1 Cor. iii, 2. which was ui^ed by 
the Gnostics in support of their opinion. Milk', 
according to them, meant the first rudiments of 
Christianity, meat meant spiritual knowledge. In 
the course of this digression, Clement takes an 
opportunity of displaying his physical science, by 
describing the mode in which milk is formed in the 
breast of the mother for the nourishment of the 
infant. He gives various explanations of the words 
of St. Paul, most of them fanciful and far-fetched. 
Hia* conclusion is, that we are in all respects 
united to Christ; ransomed by his blood, nou- 
rished by the Word, and guided to immortality 
by his discipline. Blood is symbolical of the pas- 
sion ; milk of the teaching of the Lord. After 
comparing milk and the different modes in which 
it is used, with the instruction conveyed in the 
Gospel, Clement ' reproves the Gnostics for daring 



I ^^ 

W to call themselves perfect, in defiatice of the ex- 
I press ' declaration of St. Paul that he was not him- 
I self perfect. If he ever calls Christians perfect, 
I it is with reference to their renunciation of their 
I former sitis, and tlieir regeneration into the faith 

■ of Him i^'ho alone is perfect. He calls them so, 
I not as perfect in knowledge, but as aspiring to 
I perfection. 

I Clement Iiad before stated that the Word was 

I the Paedagogue. He * now goes on to explain more 

I fully the manner in wliich the Word performs the 

I office, mentioning incidentally liiat the names of 
I'* Saviour and shepherd are given to the Word. The 

■ way io which the schohir is led (iratBaymyla) ia 
P piety ; which is the science of the worship of God, 

instruction iu the knowledge of the Truth, the right 
discipline which leads directly to Heaven. The 
word waiiayaiyia is variously used : with reference 
to him who is led and taught : to him who leads 

I and teaches : to the discipline ilself : to the things 
taught, for instance to the commandments. But 

I when used with reference to Divine things, it is 

r the direction of truth by rule (KartvOvafiiiQ uXttBda^) 
to the contemplation of God, and the delineation 

' of holy actions in perpetual perseverance. 



' fhilip.iii. 12, 
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^ Clement goes on to say, that Christ acted the 
part of the Paedagogue in bringing the Israelites 
out of Egypt, and guiding them through the wil- 
derness. He it was who appeared to Abraham, 
who wrestled with Jacob, who instructed Moses 
how to lead the people out of Egypt. Them he 
led by the hand of Moses ; his new people, the 
Christians, he leads face to face. ' His covenant 
with his former people was communicated through 
a Mediator, and appealed to their fears ; his cove- 
nant with us was communicated by the Word him- 
self, and appeals to our love. Clement adds that 
the law was temporary ^, because given by Christ 
through Moses, his servant : the Gospel eternal, be- 
cause not given, but being through Christ himself. 

Clement * proceeds to combat the error of those 
heretics, who inferred from the passages of the 
^ Old Testament, which represent God as threaten- 
ing and chastising, that he could not be the same 
God of mercy and goodness who gave the Gospel. 



^ Clement calls the ears of the child the rudder by which the 
Paedagogue directs his course, cxxx. 18. 

* cxxxiii. 17. 

* *Etiri fiey rov ro/JioVf icoOrj <l>ri(ri fivvop' ?/ ^e a\t/0eca, X^pi-Q ovva 
Tuu Ilarpoc, tpyov iarl tov Aoyov alwviov' koX ovkiti Bi^oadai Xc- 
yerat, aXXa cia. 'iqffov ytyvE<rdaif ov xtapis lyireTo ovCe ey. 
cxxxiv. 5. 

* C. 8. 
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"There is uotliing," he' says, " wliich the Lunl 
hates ; for he does not hate any thing, and yet wish 
what he hates to exist ; nor does he wish any thing 
not to exist, and yet cause the existence of that 
which he wishes not to exist ; nor does that exist 
which he wishes not to exist. If the Word hates any 
thing, he wishes it not to exist ; but notliing exists 
of which God does not cause the existence ; no- 
thing, therefore, is hated by God, or by the Word, 
for bo I h are one, viz. God. For he has said, In 
the begimiing the Word tvtts 171 Oud, and the Word 
was God. If then he hates notiiing which he has 
made, he loves it ; especially man, the most beau- 
tiful of the works of creatiou, an animal capable 
of loving God. God loves man ; the Word loves 
man : and he who loves any thing, wishes to bene- 
fit it. But that which benefits is better than that 1 
which does not benefit. But nothing is belter '\ 
than the Good (jov kya&oi). The Good, therefore, 
benefits : God is confessed to be good ; God there- 
fore benefits. But tlie Good, inasmuch as it is good, 
does nothing but benefit ; God therefore benefits 
universally. But he does not benefit without caring 
for man : nor does he care for, without watching 
over man. That which benefits by choice or deli- 
beration (koto yvbifiiiv) is better tlian that which be- 
nefits, but not by clioice : but nothing is better than 



God. To benefit inau by clioice is nothing else 
tban to watcli over him : God, therefore, cares 
for and watches over niiin : this he shows by acts ; 
for he guides man as a child (iraiSa-yw-ywv) by the 
Word, who is the genuine coadjutor (ffuvn-yn^vumji; 
yv^oioc) of the love of God towards man. The 
Good is not said to be good, because it has virtue : 
in like manner as Justice (q hKatoaiivt)) is said to 
be good, not becanse it has virtue, (for it is virtue) 
but because it is good in itself and by itself. That 
which is expedient (to avftfipov) is said to be good 
also on another account ; not becanse it pleases, but 
because it benefits. On all these accounts Justice 
is good, both as it is virtue and as it is eligible of 
itself: not because it pleases; for it aims not at 
gratifying by its judgments, but distributes to each 
according to his deservings. That which benefits 
follows that which is expedient. Whatever de- 
scription you give of the Good, the same will ap- 
ply to Justice ; both equally partaking of the 
same qualities, and being consequently equal and 
like to each other. Justice therefore is good. 
You will perhaps ask, if God loves man and is 
good, why is he angry ? why does he punish ? 
Clement, in answer to this objection, compares 
the discipline to which the Christian is subjected, 
to the severe and unpleasant remedies to which the 
surgeon and physician have recourse. " ' Reproof 



is like a medicine wliicli sultens the callosities 
of the affections, and purges the impurities of an 
of pride. 



ntemperate 



life, and levels thi 



lOurs f 
sound and healthy state. 



and reduces man to 
Admonition is as it were the diet of the diseased 
soul, counselling what it should take and what it 
should avoid. All these things tend to safety and 
perpetual health. — ' To censure is a mark of good 
will, not ofhatred. The enemy and the friend alike 
reprove : but the former in derision, the latter in 
good-will. The Lord docs not upbraid men through 
hatred : he has even suffered for us, whom he 
might destroy ^for our sins." When God threatens 
or chastises, he does it for the good of man : no 
ai^ument, therefore, can thence be drawn against 
the Diviue goodness. ' Plato was of opinion that 
ihey who are justly punished for their transgres- 
sions, are benefited by the punishment, because 
their souls are amended ; consequently in his esti- 
mation Goodness and Justice were compatible. 
The threatenings of God are -striking proofs of his 
goodness ; he threatens in order to deter men from 
sin. If we wilfully persist in sinning, the fault is 
our own : we choose punishment. ' In punishing 
us, God is not moved by anger, but considers what 
is just: and it is not expedient that what is just 
should be left undone on our account. ' God 



> cxxxvii. 22. 
* In Goi^B. 



. c^fxxvii. 30. 
' cxxxix.36. 



wishes not to look upon that which is evil, Ibr he 
is good ; while lie purposely averts his eye, wicked- 
ness springs up through man's unbelief. In him 
who is good, inasmuch as he is essentially (^umi) 
good, tliere must exist hatred of evil. Wherefore 
I admit that God punislies unbelievers, (for punish- 
ment is for the good and benefit of him who is 
punished ; it is the bringing back to rectitude of 
that which has swerved from it,) but I do not ad- 
mit that God wishes to avenge himself; for ven- 
geance is the retribution of evil for the benefit of 
the avenger ; and he who teaches us to pray for 
those who insult iia cannot desire to avenge hiai- 
self." Clement further shows that in Scripture the 
epithets of good and just are alike applied to God. 
But ' he seems to say that the appellation of good 
belongs more particularly to God as the Father ; 
that of just to God as the Word or Son, because 
he is to judge the world. 'Christ addresses the 
Father as the Creator of the world, and calls him 
God ; but the Gnostics themselves allowed that 
the Creator of the world was just. Clement's ' 
conclusion is, that the course pursued by God in 
his discipliue of men ia various ; but always de- 
signed for their salvation. The Pedagogue bears 
testimony to the good ; he invites to better things 
those who have been called (roiif KA^rouc), and ar- 



la their career those who are hastening to 
sin, and exhorts them to turn to a better life. 

' In coDtinuatioD of the same subject, Clement 
says that tlie Ptpdagogue adopts at different times 
' different measures in order to save his children. 
*He admonishes, he reproves, he rebukes, he con- 
vinces, he threatens, he heals, he promises, he 
crratuitously gives. But whatever measures the 
Paedagogue adopts, they are all directed to one 
object, the salvation of mankind. Sometimes he 
uses gentle, sometimes rougher remedies. " They 
who are sick," Clement * proceeds, " need a Sa- 
viour: they who have wandered, a guide ; they 
who are blind, one who shall lead them to the 
light; they who thirst, the living fountain, of 
which he who partakes sliall thirst no mure ; the 
dead need life ; the sheep a shepherd ; children a 
Paedagogue ; all mankind need Jesus." " All these 
offices the Pa?dagogue performs for man. If, 
therefore, he addresses them through their fears, 
it is not because he is not goad as well as just ; 
but* because mere goodness is too often despised, 
and it is consequently necessary to hold out the 
terrors of Justice. There are two kinds of fear; 



* Of these terms Clemenl gives ilelinitinna, which he confirr 
by quotations from Scripture. 

» exlvii. 31. * cxliJt. 21 
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[^Compauied by reverence, such as childrcti 
feel towards their parent; the other by hatred, 
Buch as slaves feel towards harsh masters. The 
Justice of God is shown in his reproofs ; his good- 
ness in his compassion. Tliere is no incompati- 
bility between justice and goodness. The physician 
who announces to the patient that he has a fever, 
has no ill-will to hiin ; nor is God, who convinces 
man of sin, unfriendly to him. God of himself is 
good: but he is just on our account: and just 
because good. He has displayed his justice to us 
througli his Word, from the time that he became 
Father. For before the creation was, he was God, 
he was good; and on this account he chose to be 
Creator and Father; and iu this relation of love ori- 
ginated justice ; he caused the sun to shine (in the 
natural creation,) he sent down his Son (in the 
spiritual creation.) The Son first announced from 
Heaven that justice is good, when he said, No 
one has hiown the Son but the Father ; or the 
Father but the Son. This reciprocal and equally 
poized knowledge is the symbol of primitive jus- 
tice. Justice then descended to men : in the 
' Letter and in the Body, in the Word and in the 
Law, constraining mankind to a saving repentance ; 
for it is good. If then thou art disobedient to God, 
blame thyself who bringest the judge upon thee." 



' See Potter's Nole. cl. 21. 
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Having Ebown that the passages of Scripture, 
in which God holds out tlireatenings, are not incon- 
sistent with his goodness, because ihey are mani- 
festly designed to lead men to repentance, Clement' 
proceeds to quote other passages in which God 
aims at effecting the same object by the language 
of exhortation, and counsel, and encouragement, 
and benediction. Praise and reproof are to be 
used as the instruments of reforming men, accord- 
ing to their different dispositions and circumstances. 
God uses both, and is equally good, when he praises 
and when he reproves. 



Clement ' repeats his statement that the Word 
[ had acted the part of the Pedagogue through 
r^loses and the prophets : so that it was evident, 
I that Jesus, the one true, good, just Son, in the 
I imoffe and after t/ie likeness of ike Fat/ier, the Word 
I of God, had been uniformly the instructor of man- 
1 kind. " ' In his character goodness is mingled 
r with severity; he commands, yet his commands are 
[fluch as may be obeyed. He formed man out of 
I the dust ; regenerates him by water ; causes him 
Ito grow by the Spirit ; instructs him by the word, 
f directing him by holy precepts to adoption and 
salTation, in order that transforming by his access 
(« irpoff/Soaewc) the earth-born into a holy and 



Tieaventy^&n, he may fulfil the Diviue words — 
Let us make jiian in nur imaife, after our likeness. 
This Christ was in perfection ; the rest of mankind 
are only in the image. Let us, O children of the 
good Father, pupils of the good Pa;dagogue, per- 
form the will of the Father, listen to the Word, and 
express the truly saving life of our Saviour ; prac- 
tising even here that heavenly conversation, by 
which being made as it were Divine, we may be 
anointed with the pure, ever flourishing, sweet- 
smelling ointment of gladness, having the conver- 
sation of the Lord as a clear pattern of incorruption, 
and following the foot-steps of God : to whom alone 
it appertains to consider, and who therefore cares, 
how and in what manner the life of man may be 
rendered more healthy. — On this account the Word 
is called Saviour ; he devises remedies to bring 
man to a healthy sense and to salvation ; watching 
favourable opportunities, detecting lurking mis- 
chief, laying open the causes of the affections, 
cutting up the roots of irrational desires, admon- 
ishing man from what he ought to abstain ; fur- 
nisliing every kind of antidote, in order to save 
them who are diseased. For to save man is the 
greatest and most royal work of God. — The busi- 
ness of man, a rational animal, is to contemplate 
the Divine nature ; to contemplate also the nature 
of man, and to live as trutli prescribes ; exceedingly 
to love the Pa;dagogue and his commands, on 
9 



acconnt of their suitableness to each other and 
their harmony — and niodeUing himself by the 
image of the Ptedagogue, so to live, that his actions 
may be in unison with his words." 



Ml) 



Clement ' goes on to say, that whatever is con- 
trary to right reason is sin ; " lust, fear, pleasure, 
are sinful, as contrary to right reason. On the other 
hand, obedience to the Word or reason, which we 
,11 faith, is productive of that which is called 
ity * (Ka9nKov). For virtue itself is a consistent 
disposition of the soul regulated by reason in every 
part of life. — Obedience is based ou commands; 
which being the same as precepts (viroBriKm) having 
truth for their aim, lead on to the ultimate object 
of desire, which is called the end. The end of 
piety is eternal rest in God ; and our end is the 
beginning of eternity. — The Christian life in which 
we are now trained, is a certain system of rational 
actions, that is, a faultless performance of that 
which is taught by the Word. This we have called 
faith. The system is the commandments of the 
Lord, which being Divine opinions, spiritual sug- 
gestions, have been written for us, as suitable to us 
our neighbour (to the regulation of social 



oSicium rectum, opinor, vocemus, quod Gneci 
hoc nutem commune KaOiiKov vocant. Cicero de 




life). — In the description of duties, some relate to 
life itself, soioe to a good life." As the former had 
been sufficiently discussed by the Gentile writers, 
Clement proposes to consider those which relate 
to a good life, and consequently to eternal life. 
Throughout this chapter Clement studiously uses 
the terms employed by the Stoics, and applies 
them to the Christian doctrine. 



Having shown in the first book who the Paeda- 
gogue is, who are they whom he instructs, and 
what the course pursued by him in their instruc- 
tion, Clement, in the second book, descends to 
particulars. He ' begins with the duties which 
man owes to himself, premising that our first 
business is to clear the eye of the soul ; " we are, 
however, at the same time, to purify the flesh, in 
order that being freed from those parts of our 
nature, in respect of which we are dust, we may 
proceed directly to the apprehension of God. 
With respect, therefore, ta food, we must eat in 
order to live, not live in order to eat ; for food is 
not our business, or pleasure our object ; but food 
is necessary during the time of our Bojourning here, 
while the Word is disciplining us for iiicorruption. 
Like truth, therefore, our food should be simple, not 
exquisite [aircpUpyo^) ; suiled to the simplicity of 
' C. 1. 
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Bchildren ; fitted to preserve life, uot to pamper 
lloxurv- Our present life consists of two things, 
FJ^alth aud strength ; these are best promoted by a 
[ simple diet, wliich is easy of digestion, and contri- 
ibutes to lightness of body," 



Clement ' proceeds to inveigh against the art of 
fciwkery, as tlte principal cause of disease; and gives 
l.a catalogue of the delicacies most prized by the 
I ' ' gourmands of his day. He complains of the abuse 
of the word ' agape, by those who applied it to 
fclnxurious and riotous entertainments. Referring to 
he original meaning of the word, he * says that the 
rentertainment ought to have its rise in charity, 
not in luxury. After ' delivering some precepts 
respecting food offered to idols, he ° proceeds : 
^' It should be our aim to raise our eyes to the 
Hruth, firmly to lay hold of the Divine food from 
above, and to be filled with the inexhaustible con- 
templation of Him who really exists, tasting the 
nnchangeable, enduring, pure pleasure. For the 
food of Christ signifies that we ought to look for 
this agape. But it is in a high degree absurd 
and unprofitable, and scarcely human, to be fat- 
tened like cattle in order to die ; to have our eyes 



* elxui. 16. 
' Of a gourmand he t 
Hir nXX' 3 yya$o( dvai. 
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turned downwards to the earth, always hendhig 
over tables which are furnished from the earth." 

Clement's ' conclusion is, that we must he mo- 
derate, and even sparing in our diet ; purchasing, 
however, and eating every kind of food without 
scruple. He says that Christians, when invited to 
the entertainments of the heathen, were not re- 
quired to abstain from a variety of food ; but they 
were not to be anxious about it, or guilty of excess. 
He ' graphically describes the eagerness with which 
many persons scrutinized the various dishes at an 
entertainment, and the ridiculous gestures by which 
that eagerness was expressed. He ' cautions his 
readers against all ungeutlemanlike behaviour at 
meals ; against soiling their hands, or couches, or 
beards; against eating too quickly ; against speak- 
ing or drinking with a full mouth. He appears to 
have considered fish as a pure and simple food ; 
because our Lord fed the multitude with fish, and 
Peter ;it his command caught a fish, to pay the 
tribute money. " All ' things were made for man ; 
but it is not right to use all things, or to use 
them at all times. Opportunity, and time, and 
manner, and purpose, are of great importance 
with reference to the benefit of him who is in- 



■ clxix, 33. 
' dsxii. 10. 






Stracted by the Paedagogue. — ' We mast avoid 
those kinds of food which pamper the appetite, or 
stimulate us to eat when we are not hungry. A 
moderate frugality supplies a wholesome variety 
of dishes ; roots, olives, vegetables, milk, cheese, 
'uits in their season, and whatever is cooked with- 
out gravy or sauce : if we must have meat, we ' 
should eat roast rather than boiled. Christians 
may also eat sweet-meats and honey cakes." 



I 



i In this chapter are many references to the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to which Clement's 
attention was necessarily directed by the subjects 
of which he was treating. We have only to com- 
pare Clement with St. Paul, in order to be con- 
vinced of the superiority of that mode of moral 
instraction, which lays down general principles, 
and leaves them to be applied by the discretion 
and conscience of each individual, according to his 
particular circumstances, to that whicli professes 
to regulate every single action, and by its minute- 
ness becomes at once burthensome and ridiculous. 
Having shown how a Christian ought to conduct 
bimself with reference to eating, ' Clement pro- 



' clxxiii. 31. See S. L. 2. ccccxcii. 24, where Clement 
quotes the authority of Socrates for this precept. 

' Clementgrounds this injunction on Luke xxiv. 41. clxxiv. 5. 
ml adopt Casaubon's emeadation. Sec Potter's Note. Compare 
|B.L. 7. dcccxlix.3. ' C.a. ■ 
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ceeds to drinking. " Water is the natural drink of 
man : this the Lord gave to the Israelites, while 
they were wandering in the wilderness : tliough 
when they came into their rest, the sacred vine 
brought forth the prophetic grape. — 'Boys and 
girls ought to be confined strictly to water ; wine 
heats the blood and inflames the passions." — 
* Clement allows only bread, without any liquid, 
for breakfast or luncheon (ro apiarov) to those who 
are in the flower of their age. At supper he allows 
wine in small quantities. " Thev who are advanced 
in life may drink more freely, in order to warm 
their chilled blood ; they must not, however, drink 
80 much as will cloud their reason, or affect their 
memory, or cause them to walk unsteadily." These 
permissions and restrictions Clement grounds on 
medical reasons. He ' quotes an author, named 
Artorius, who wrote on longevity, and said that 
men ought only to drink enough to moisten their 
food. " Wine may be used on two accoimts, for 
health and relaxation. Wine drunk in moderation 
softens the temper. — As ' life consists of that which 
is necessary and that which is useful, wine, which 
is useful, should be mixed with water, which is 



' clxxviii. II. ' clxxix. I. ' clxxx. 2. 

* Clement talks of the watery sense of the law into which 
Christ infused blood, producing at the appointed time the drink 
of the vine of truth, the mixture of the old law and the new 
Word, clxxxiv. 4. 
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necessary." After describing the effects of drunk- 
enness, 'Clement proceeds to refute the opinion 
of those who contended that no serious subjects 
should be discussed over wine. He argues, that 
perfect wisdom, being the knowledge of things 
buman and divine, comprehending every thing iu 
its Buperin tendance of the human race, becomes 
as it were the art of life ; and is always present 
through the whole of life, producing its proper 
effect, a good life. If then wisdom is driven away 
from our entertainments, drunkenness follows with 
all its train of evils, of which Clement draws a pic- 
ture, at once, to use his own expressions, ridiculous 
and exciting pity. ^ He compares the body of him 
who drinks to excess to a sliip, absorbed into the 
abyss of intemperance ; while the helmsman, the 
understanding, is tossed about in the billows, and 
dizzy amidst the darkness of the storm, misses the 
harbour of truth, steers towards tliat of pleasure, 
and striking on sunken rocks, makes miserable 
shipwreck. " * Wine may be used in winter to keep 
out the cold ; at other seasons to comfort the 
bowels. As we ought to drink only because we 
are thirsty, we ought not to be curious about 
'wines. In 'drinking, as in eating, we must be 



> clxxxi. 15. ' clxxxiii. 26. ' clxxxiv. 12. 

' Clement enumerates the winen moat in request, clxsxiv. 25. &c. 
' clxxST. 18. {/ S' olv rpoc ipvy^y dimirXuiTai^oiiaa tov dipot 
'iitiit^ ''""xS "lip" ""'/""■*"■ clxsxvii. 9. 
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caretui not to show any indecent eagemesB ; tre 
, must not drink with so much haste as to hiccup or 
spill the wine over our beard or dress." ' Clement 
observes that the most warlike nations were those 
most given to drinking. Christians, therefore, a 
peaceful race, should drink in moderation, as 
Christ drank when he was made man for us. In 
conclusion ' Clement cautions females to be 
guarded in their manner of drinking, and not to 
fall into any indecency. In this chapter Clement 
has borrowed much from Plato. 



From drinking Clement'' proceeds to drinking- 
cups, furniture, kc. He * condemns all splendour 
and expeuce in these articles, " since Christians 
ought always to bear in mind the Apostle's decla- 
ration, tliat the time is short. Sell that tkoii kast, 
was our Saviour's injunction, and give to the poor ; 
and come, follow me ; follow God, stripped of 
haughtiness, stripped of transitory pomp ; possess- 
ing only that which is thinu, that which is good, 
that which alone cannot be taken away, faith in 
God, confession of Him who suffered, beneficence 
towards man — the most precious of possessions. 
The costliest articles are not more useful than tlie 

• clxxxvi. 1. " clxxxvi. 27. ' C. 3. 

* So C. 2. clxxxvii. 4. Koi uiixi dXa^iiirrpoii; nlmv kieuXu- 
Kd/Mf* iXXii TO (Tjrijetuiii' ly toutoh fiivoi/ iriynr ilc dXofovoroi' 
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I meanest. 'In his food, his dress, his farnitare, a 

I Christian ought to preserve a decent consistency, 
according to his person, age, pursuits, and the par- 
ticular occasion. ' WeaUh ill-directed is the cita- 
del (oKpoTToAic) of wickedness. They who are 
earnest ahout salvation must understand that all 
possession is for use ; and that use is for sufficiency, 
which may be obtained from little. — The best 
wealth is a poverty of desires; and true greatness 
consists not in priding ourselves on wealth, but in 
despising it. — Wisdom cannot be purchased with 
earthly money, or in the market ; it is sold only 
in heaven, sold for true money, the incorruptible 
Word, the royal coin." 



Clement ' proceeds to say, that all excess, and 
drunkenness, and revelling, must be banished 
from the enlertainmeuts of Christians ; the pipe 
too, and the flute, as better suited to beasts 
than man — not that the Gospel condemns all social 
entertainments, or all * music. " Christians may, 
like David, sing the praises of God to the lyre or 
harp. ^ As it is fitting that before our meals, we 
r should praise God, the maker of all things ; so in 
! taking our wine, we who participate in that which 

' CXC.22. ' cKci.2. ' C.4. 

' Clement interprets in a fanciful manner the musical instru- 
I mepts mentioiied in Psalm 150. cxciii. 5, 

' cjtciv.24. Compare S. L. 0. dcdxxxv. 9. 1.7. (k-cdxi. I. 



he has made, should sing psalms to him. A 
psalm is a sober thanksgiving, composed in mea- 
sure ; the Apostle terms it a spiritual song. In 
like manner, before we lie down to sleep, we who 
enjoy God's grace and bounty should give hitn 
thanks, and so go immediately to rest." 



Clement ' ne.xt delivers rules respecting laugh- 
ter. " All buffoons and imitators of that which is 
ridiculous must be banished from Christian so- 
ciety. Our words are the fruit of our inward dis- 
positions and sentiments ; if we either utter or de- 
light in hearing that which is ridiculous, we show 
that we are ourselves light and frivolous. — We may 
be facetious ; but must not lay ourselves out to 
excite laughter. We must control our laughter ; 
for though, when our manner of laughing is suit- 
able, it bespeaks propriety, in other cases it be- 
speaks want of due restraint. In general, we must 
not attempt to eradicate that which is natural to 
man ; we must rather try to regulate and restrict 
it to proper occasions. Man is a laughing animal, 
but he must not always be laughing ; as a horse, 
though a neighing animal, is not always neighing. 
Like rational animals, we must rightly temper our 
severer cares and anxieties by relaxing ourselves 
according to rule, not by disregarding all rule." 
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Clement' then distinguishes between the laughter 
which he permits, and that which lie condemns. 
" We ought not to laugh in the presence of those 
who are older than ourselves, or whom we ought 
to reverence ; unless ' they say something facetious 
in order to make us gay. We must not laugh 
with every one we meet, or in all places, or with 
all men, or at every thing." Clement, however, 
objects to moroseness and severity of countenance, 

He ' goes on to say, " that we must ourselves 
abstain from all licentiousness of language, and tes- 
tify our disapprobation of it in others by looks, and 
gestures, and severe reproofs. The Divine Pseda- 
gogiie guards the ears of his scholars against that 
which is indecent, by covering them with chaste 
precepts, and their eyes by directing them to the 
contemplation of that which is good and fair. 
* A great protection against ihis danger is the 
company and conversation of the virtuous. — We 
must not hear, or say, or behold that which is 
indecent: much less must we do it. — The Pinda- 
gogue aims at plucking up the very roots of sin ; 
he regulates the principles of action ; when he 
says, do not lust, he in fact says, do not commit 



' cxcvi. 20. 
' Clement gi 
&cetiou3 saying 
» C. 6. 



of what he deems 



adultery, of which lust is the root. Licentiousness 
of language is a kind of preparation for licentious- 
ness of action ; but chastity of conversation tends 
to purity of conduct. Indecent language consists 
not in mentioning those parts of the hody which 
it is unusual to mention, but in talking of tlieir 
employment to vicious purposes." 



'Jesting and scurrility must be excluded from 
the festive meetings of Christians. " The object of 
their meetings is to evince their mutual charity ; 
how can that object be promoted by scurrility, 
which leads to quarrels and enmities ? — On the 
whole, however, it is better that young men and 
women should absent themselves altogether from 
such entertainments, lest they should hear and 
see that which is improper, and which, their faith 
being yet unsettled, may inflame their thoughts ; 
especially as the unsteadiness of tlieir age causes 
them more readily to yield to their desires, ' An 
unmarried woman ought not to be voluntarily 
present at any drinking parties of men." Clement 
gives many minute directions respecting the posi- 
tion in which men ought to sit or lie at table, the 
manner in which they ought to eat and drink, 
speak, sneeze, blow the nose, &c. The sum of 
his directions is, that the whole deportment of a 



Christian should be sedate, calm, peaceable : ' id 
conformity with the Christian parting wish, Peace 
be unto you. 

*' There * is no necessity for using crowns or oint- 
ments, which are incentives to pleasure, especially 
as night approaches. It is true that the Lord was 
not displeased with the woman who anointed his 
feet; but the action had a mystical meaning; and 
the woman had not yet partaken of the Word ; she 
was still a sinner. In like manner the crowns of 
gold, adorned with precious stones, which were 
worn hy the kings of Judah, had a symbolical 
meaning, ' Aristippus, of Gyrene, defended the 
nse of ointment, hy contending that, when applied 
to a horse or dog, it did not affect their qualities. 
Why then should it be injurious to a man ?" 
Clement's answer is not very satisfactory. " The 
horse," he says, " or dog, has no reason whereby 
to distinguish the ointment ; hut man, whose senses 
are rational, and, therefore, can make distinc- 
tions, is more censurable for using effeminate 
perfumes." Clement enumerates and describes 
the several kinds of ointment most in use ; and 
Bays, that * makers of ointments and dyers of wool 
were banished from well-regulated states. " Christ- 
ians should smell, not of ointments, but of virtue : 



and CliriBtian females should be anointed with the 
ambrosial unction of chastity, delighting in the 
holy ointment, the Spirit, This Christ prepares 
for his disciples, the unction of a sweet savour, 
compounding it of heavenly aromatics. — If we 
have prohibited luxury with reference to the taste, 
we must also prohibit it with reference to the 
sight and smell. It is useless to guard one avenue, 
and to leave others unclosed. ' The luxurious man 
is assailed through all his senses ; and dragged 
along by perfumes, like a bull by a cord fastened 
by a ring through his nose." Clement does not, 
however, condemn the use of perfumes indiscrimi- 
nately ; " all do not affect the head, or act as pro- 
vocatives to lust ; some are of a healing nature, and 
relieve the bead, and strengthen the stomach. — 
Silly women anoint their hair : of which the only 
' effect is to render them gray at an earlier period 
than they would otherwise be. As dogs trace wild 
beasts by the scent, so we trace the lu.xurious by 
the fragrance of the perfumes which they use." 



Clement prohibits the use of garlands, partly for 
medical reasons ; partly because ' flowers, which 
are intended to gratify the senses of smell and 
sight, when placed upon the head, gratify neither ; 

' cebt. 17. 

' Clement attempts to necounl for this pffeet. ccs, 20. 

' Compare Tcrlutlian de CoronA Militis. c, 6. 



tliey are not applied to iheir tiaturiil use. After 
discussing the qualities of differeut flowers, he ' 
says, that " the ancient Greeks wore no garlands ; 
neither the suitors of Penelope, nor the luxurious 
Pheeacians wore tliem ; tliey were introduced after 
the Persian war, and first worn hy the victors at 
the games. Another reason why Christians ought 
not to wear garlands is, that ' tlie flowers of which 
they arc composed are for the most part consecrated 
to the Heathen deities : as tlic rose to the muses ; 
the lily to Juno ; the myrtle to Diana. It was the 
custom also to crown the statues of the gods ; * but 
the living image of God ought not to be crowned 
like a dead idol. A crown of amaranth is reserved 
for him who leads a holy life; a * flower which 
earth is not capable of bearing, and heaven alone 
produces. * When our Lord was crowned with 
thorns, shall we, insulting as it were his passion, 
put on garlands of flowers ? " Clement discovers 
many mystical meaniugs in the crown of thorns, 
worn by Christ ; he * says, for instance, "that when 

' ccxii. 26. 

' Compare Tertulli.in lie Coronu. c. 7- 



' Milton, Paradise Lost. B. lit. 

" Ittimortiil Amsianth, n flower, which one 
In Piiridinr fail b)' Hie Ir^ of life 
Began lo bloqpi ; bill BOon for mnii'i ofTe 
To hMitrn removtJ, where first il grew. 
' Compare TertuUiaii do Corona, c. 1-1. 



God began to legislate by the Word, and wished 
to manifest his power to Moses, a Divine vision of 
light under a defined form was exhibited to Moses 
in a burning thorn ; and when the Word had ful- 
filled his office of legislator and his sojouruing 
among men, he was mystically crowned with 
thorns ; thereby showing that, as he was first seen 
through a thorn, and at last taken up through 
a thorn, the whole was the work, of one power ; 
he himself being one, his Father being also one, 
the beginning and the end of time." 

Clement ' concludes this part of hia subject by 
saying, that flowers and ointments and perfumes 
may be need for medical purposes, and for moderate 
recreation, but not for luxury. We may enjoy the 
Bcent of flowers, but not put them on our heads. 



The ' next subject discussed by Clement is sleep. 
" After our meal, having given thanks to God for 
the good tilings of which we have been partakers, 
and for having been conducted in safety through 
the day, we may address ourselves to sleep. We 
must not be nice about the softness or costliness of 
our beds. For not to mention that such nicety 
bespeaks a luxurious character, soft beds impede 
digestion. — But as on the one hand we must not 



' Clement points 
ments, ccxv. 34. 
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affect magnificence in onr beds, so on the otlier 
we must not affect coarseness ; tliongh in a case 
of necessity we must be content to sleep on the 
ground, as Jacob slept when he saw the heavenly 
vision. We should accommodate our bed-cover- 
ings to the season of the year." Clement objects 
to carved bedsteads, because the carving fre- 
(juently harbours reptiles. " ' Sleep is to be con- 
sidered as a rest or relaxation of the body ; it 
should be light, so that we may easily awake ; 
for we ought to rise frequently in the night, in 
order to give thanks to God. — That our sleep may 
be light, our food must be light. Deep sleep 
resembles death, suspending the* activity both of 
the mind and of the senses, shutting out the light 
by closing the eye-lids. Lot not us, who are the 
children of the true light, exclude this light ; 
but turning inwards to ourselves, enlightening tlie 
eyes of the hidden man, and contemplating the 
truth itself, and partaking of its influence, let us 
clearly and discreetly interpret such dreams as are 
true ; not such as trouble the sleep of men op- 
pressed with food and wine." Clement alludes to 
Lot's transgression, in proof of the mischief occa- 
ftioued by indulgence in wine and sleep. " We who 
have the Word, the watchman, dwellingin us, must 
not sleep through the night, but must struggle 

' ccxvii. 39. 

' h' Svoitiy ti^ livaiaBijiriur virixbinauli'ii, tcxviii. .30. 
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against sleep, quietly and gradually acquiring such 
habits, as will enable us to pass the larger por- 
tion of life awake ; for sleep, like a tax-gatherer, 
divides our life with us. Far be it from those to 
sleep by day, who ought to pass the greater part 
of the night in watching. Above all, we should 
bear in mind, that it is not the soul which requires 
sleep; the soul is always in motion; but the body, 
composed to rest, is in a state of relaxation, the 
soul no longer acting upon it, but meditating 
within itself. On this account true dreams are to 
him who rightly considers the reasonings of the 
sober soul, which is not then distracted by its sym- 
pathy with the body, and takes the best counsels 
for itself. Total rest is the destruction of the soul. 
Wherefore always contemplating God, and by its 
constant intercourse with him communicating to 
the body its own watchfulness, the soul raises 
man to a level with the angels ; anticipating eternal 
life by practising watchfulness." 

Clement ' proceeds to treat of the intercourse of 
the sexes, which he permits only between man and 
wife ; and between them only with a view to the 
procreation of cliitdren. We cannot, however, 
follow him through the details into which he 
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enters. He admits that the continuation of the 
human species is agreeable to the will of God ; 
but' evidently gives the preference to a life of 
celibacy. He speaks of the mischievous effect 
of lust in sinking man below humanity ; and 
•alluding to the Apostle's declaration, this moi-tal 
must put on immortality, he says, that " this will 
take place when insatiable desire, which hurries 
men into licentiousness, being disciplined by con- 
tinence, and no longer in love with corruption, 
shall yield man op to eternal chastity." He' takes 
occasion to condemn all nicety and carefulness 
about dress and diet, entering in the course of his 
observations into all the details of a lady's toilette. 
" The * design of clothing is to protect man from 
cold and heat; hence the dress of males and fe- 
males ought to be the same, since they stand in 
equal need of protection from the inclemency of 
the weather. If any* concession is to be made to 
female weakness, women may be allowed to use 
garments of a finer texture ; but they must not 
wear dyed garments. "White garments are best 
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suited to Christians who are pure within." Cle- 
ment proceeds to deliver various precepts respect- 
ing female dress, and ' particularly insists on the 
use of veils, which must not, however, be purple, 
since they would only eerve to attract the gaze of 
man. His conclusion is, that " whatever is covered 
is better than that which covers it — the statue than 
the temple which contains it, the soul than the 
body, and the body than the garment. Now, on 
the contrary, if a female were to sell her body, it 
would fetch only a thousand drachma;, whereas 
she buys a single garment for ten thousand talents. 
Why," he asks, " do we seek after that which is 
rare and expensive in preference to that which is at 
hand, and of low price t Because we are ignorant 
of that which is truly fair and good ; and instead 
of the reality pursue the semblance, like insane 
persons, who mistake white for black." 

Clement' next condemns all ostentation res- 
pecting the covering of the feet — for instance, 
the adorning of sandals and slippers with gold or 
precious stones ; some even engraved upon them 
lascivious figures. We should look only to the 
use of shoes — that they are intended to cover and 
protect the feet. Women, according to Clement, 
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should go with their feet co%'ered ; men barefooted. 
He confines women to the use of white shoes, ex- 
cepting on a journey. His 'censure is next di- 
rected against a fondness for gold and precious 
stones. He compares those who admire them to 
children, who are attracted by the brightness of 
the fire, and run to touch it through ignorance of 
the danger which they incur. " How foolish to set 
BO high a value u-pon a pearl, the produce of a 
shell-fish, when they have it in their power to be 
adorned with a sacred stone, the Word of God, 
called in Scripture a pearl, the transparent and 
pure Jesus, the eye which contemplates God, 
though in the flesh, the transparent Word, through 
whom the flesh is rendered precious, being rege- 
iierated by water." 

The* ladies seem to have defended their use of 
precious stones by asking, Why should we not use 
what God has given ? Whi/ should we not take 
pleasure in that which we have ? For wliom were 
preciovs stones intended, if not for us ? Clement 
replies, " that such questions imply a total igno- 
rance of the will of God. Whatever is absolutely 
necessary, as water and air, lies open to all ; what 
is not necessary, as gold and pearls, is concealed 
beneath the earth or water. — Man, though tlie 




whole heaven is expanded before him, seeks not 
God ; but sets condemned criminals to dig for 
gold and precious stones, in direct opposition to 
Scripliire, which cries aloud, Seek ye first the king- 
dom of heaven, and all tliese things shall be added 
unto you. Even if all things are given and per- 
mitted unto ua, tlie Apostle says that all tilings are 
not expedifnt. God has admitted the linman race 
to communion with him, having first made them 
partakers of that which is his, and given his Word 
in common to all, making all things for all man- 
kind. All things, therefore, are common, and let 
not the rich claim more than their sliare. To say, 
I liave and abound ; why then should I not indulge 
myself? is not suited to the social character of 
man. It bespeaks greater charity to say, / have: 
why should I not give to those who are in need? 
Such a man is perfect, fulfilling the injunctioD, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. This is 
true luxury ; this the wealth really treasured up. 
That which is expended in vain desires is not 
expended, but lost. God has given us the power 
of using, but so far only as is necessary ; and he 
means the use to be common. It is unreasonable 
that one should live in luxury, while many are in 
want. How much more glorious is it to benefit 
many, than to dwell in splendour ! How much 
more rational to spend money on our fellow-men, 
than on gold and precious stones ! How nmch 
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more advantageous to possess friends adorned with 
' virtue (kcwt^iouc) than lifeless oruaments ! and what 
profit is there iu estates equal to tliat of conferring 
benefits?" 

Clement ' proceeds to answer another objection 
irhicb was ui^ed on the part of the lovers of orna- 
ment — ' ' If all prefer that which is least costly, who 
is to possess that which is most costly ?" " Man," 
he answers, " provided that he contracts not too 
great a fondness for precious stones, and sets not 
too high a value upon them. They who have 
renounced the world (rov kwt^dv) must not be 
curious about ornaments (ra Koafua). They must 
be adorned within ; since beauty and deformity 
are seen only in the soul." 

Clement ' makes particular objections to many 
] of the ornaments worn by females ; for instance, 
" to chains of gold, by wearing whicli they show 
an anxiety to resemble criminals ; to ornaments in 
the form of snakes or serpents, the form under 
vrhich Satan deceived Eve.— If ^ women are hand- 
some, nature is suificient, and art should not 
attempt to vie witli it; for that is, as if deceit vied 
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with truth; if they are plain, they convict them- 
selves of want of beauty, by their attempts to 
appear beautiful. Frugality becomes the servant 
of Christ. Frugality paves the way to holiness, 
levelling all inordinate desires, and deriving from 
the commonest things all the benefit which super- 
fluity can confer. For frugality, as the name 
implies (to X^tov), lifts not up itself, aud is not 
pufled up ; but is always smooth, and equable, and 
without superfluity, and consequently suSicient to 
itself; and such a sufliciency is a habit attaining 
its proper end without excess, without defect. Jus- 
tice is the mother of these qualities ; contentment 
(aurapKna) their nurse. — Let the ornaments on the 
hands of females be holy, a readiness to commu- 
nicate, aud to perform domestic duties. Let the 
ornaments of their feet be promptness to do good 
and to act justly ; the ornaments of their neck, 
modesty and continence. Of these ornaments God 
is the maker. — Let them not, against nature, bore 
their ears, in order to suspend from them gold or 
precious stones. The best ornament of the ear is 
instruction in the truth, descending through the 
natural channels of hearing ; eyes anointed by the 
Word, and ears pierced to the understanding, 
enable man to hear and to contemplate Divine 
things, the Word displaying before him true 
beauty, which eye hath not seen, or ear heard 
before." 
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Clement proceeds, in the third Book, to inquire 
' wherein true beauty consists. " The greatest 
knowledge," ' he says, " is to know one's self. He 
who knows himself, will know God ; and knowing 
God, will be likened to God, in doing good, and 
having as few wants as possible ; for God alone has 
no wants." — Alluding to the Platonic division of 
the soul, he says, " that the intellectual or reason- 
ing part is tlie inner man, who governs this visi- 
ble man, and is governed by God. The angry 
part (to BvniKov) being of the nature of the brute 
L creation, is nearly allied to madness. The part in 
I which appetite resides (ro tn-iflu^iiriKov), assumes 
various forms, like Proteus. — But in the man in 
whom the Word dwells, there are no such changes ; 
. he has the form of the Word ; he is likened to 
r God ; * be is beautiful, not beautified ; he is the 
* true beauty, for he is God ; that man becomes 
God, because God so wills. Well then did Hera- , 
clitus say, men are gods, gods are men ; the Word 
himself is an ' apparent mystery ; God in man, and 
man God. The Mediator fulfils the Father's will ; 
for the Word is the Mediator, being common to 
both, the Son of God, the Saviour of man ; his 
Minister, our Ptedagogue. — Why should we be 
I' careful about adorning the Sesb, the outward man. 



' caXtJc ttniy, oil KaWmrHitrai. ccli. 17. 
' fiuoTiiptoy ifi^avi^, a mystery exhibited U 



whu 19 called a servant by the Apostle ? especially 
89 God, by taking upon himself flesh, has restored 
it to liberty, and delivering it from corruption and 
deadly and bitter servitude, has conferred upon it 
the Iioly ornament of immortality. — Charity is ano- 
ther ornament of men." Clement grounds another 
argument against carefulness respecting the adorn- 
ing of the person, on theinference erroneouslydrawn 
by the ancient fathers from the words of ' Isaiah, 
that the pei-sonal appearance of Christ was mean ; 
" though Christ displayed the true beauty both of 
Boul and body; of the one in doing good; of the 
other in his immortality. Our care*, therefore, 
should be employed, not in ornamenting the out- 
ward man, but in adorning the soul with virtue, 
and the flesh with continence. Tliey who adorn 
only the outward, but neglect the inward man, are 
like the Egyptian temples, presenting every species 
, of external decoration, but containing within not a 
deity, but a cat, or crocodile, or some vile animal." 
In pursuing this comparison, Clement takes an 
opportunity of inveighing against the artifices of 
female dress, which he ascribes to the suggestions 
of Satan. But his 'principal argument is, that 
females, by the pains which they bestow upon the 
adorning of their persons, cast a reflection on tlieir 
Creator, as if he had not sufficiently adorned them. 
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He' pronounces gluttony aiiJ drunkenness leeS 
mischievous than the love of dress. " A certain 
expense will satisfy the cravings of the former ; but 
for the latter, all the wealth both above and under 
the earth is not sufficient. — Birds and beasts are 
content with the plumage and hue which they 
received from nature ; women alone must curl and 
plait their hair in a variety of fashions." Clement ' 
is particularly vehement against mirrors. " Moseti 
forbade men to make any likeness, in opposition 
as it were to the workmanship of God ; how then 
can women be excused for making their own like- 
ness by reflexion?" As Clement inserts long quota- 
tions from the writings of the comic poets, we may 
hope that his descriptions applied chiefly to the 
Gentile females ; otherwise the Christian commu- 
nity must have sadly degenerated from its primi- 
tive simplicity and purily. 



The love of dress appears, however, not to have 
teen confined to the females. Clement' goes on 
fto expose the folly and effeminacy of the fine gen- 
tlemen of his day. "They think," he* says, 
I'** that, like snakes, they can cast off old age from 
I their heads, and make themselves young. But 
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though they dye their hair, they cannot escape 
wrinkles ; though they conceal the efiects of time, 
they cannot conceal themselves from death. Why 
should we fear the appearance of old age, when 
we cannot escape the reality ? The nearer man 
draws to his end, the more honourable does he in 
truth become, since he has no one older than 
himself but God, who is eternally old, older 
than all existing tilings. Scripture calls hJm the 
Ancient of days." The practice of dyeing the hair, 
in order to conceal the effects of age, appears par- 
ticularly to have excited Clement's indignation : 
it was in direct contradiction to the declaration of 
Christ, that man cannot make a hair of his head 
black or white. 

Clement ' next inveighs against shaving, and 
the practice of plucking out the hair from the parts 
of the body on which it grows. A beard is the 
distinguishing mark of manhood, and begins to 
appear when man arrives at the age of reason. 
The ' beard is older than Eve, and the sign of a 
superior nature. — * Christians, whom God has pre- 
destined to be conformed to the image of his Son, 
are guilty of great impiety, if they cast indignity 
on that body which is conformed to the Lord. 



; the references to Aaron'a beard, c 
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Clement draws a frightful picture of the profligacy 
of the age in which he lived. — " Christians," he ' 
concludes, " should imitate the simple and frugal 

imode of life, practised by the barbarians. For 
&ey are called by tlie Lord, stripped of vanity and 
pride, bearing only the tree (SuAov) of life, and 
faaviog no other covering than salvation." 
► The * number of servants maintained by the 
rich, and the sums expended by them on birds, 
and dogs, and monkeys, furnish Clement with the 
next subject of invective. The picture which he 
draws in this chapter of the morals of the females 
of his day is not more flattering than that which 

tire have * already noticed. He * complains of their 
laxurious baths, and of their indecent custom of 
bathing promiscuously with the men. " We ought," 
he says', "to respect our parents and domestics at 
home ; in the streets those whom we meet ; fe- 
males in the baths ; ourselves in solitude ; the 
Word every where, who is every where, and without 
whom nothing was made. He alone will never fall, 
who thinks that God is always present with him." 



Clement* proceeds to treat of the use of wealth. 

'We must impart it benevolently; neither meanly, 

[nor ostentatiously. We must not allow our love 



' C. 4. 

' cclxxiii. 23. 



■ See p. 93. 
' C. 6. 



of tliat wliieli is beautiful to run into selRshness or 
excess ; lest it should be said to us, ' His horse, 
or his farm, or his servant, or his plate, is worth 
fifteen talents, but he himself would be dear at 
three farthings.' — Wealth is like a viper, which is 
harmless, if a man knows how to take hold of it; 
but if he does not, it will twine round liis hand and 
bite him. — Not ' he wlio lias and keeps, but he who 
imparts, is rich ; to impart, not to possess, renders 
man happy : and readiness to impart is the fruit 
of the soul. Riches are situated in the soul. 
That which is good can only be acquired by the 
good. Christians are good ; a foolish and intem- 
perate man can have no sense of that which is 
good, neither can he acquire it ; that therefore 
which is good can be acquired by Christians alone ; 
no wealth can be more precious than this good : 
Christians, therefore, alone are rich. Righteous- 
ness is true wealth, and the Word is more valuable 
than all treasure : this wealth admits no increase 
from cattle or lands : but being the gift of God, 
cannot be taken away. The soul alone is the trea- 
sure of the Word, the best possession, render- 
ing man truly blessed ; for he who has it, desires 
nothing which is not in his own power, and he 
obtains what he desires. How can he who, when 
he asks, receives from God what he piously de- 
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how can lie be otlierwise than the possessor 
I of all things, having a perpetual treasure, even 
(God 1 To him, he says, who asks it shall be given : 
I to him who hiochs it shall be opened. If God 
fdenies nothing, all things belong to the pious." 
'Man," 'continues Clement, "is a lofty animal, 
I and magnificent, and disposed to seek for that which 
} (air, inasmuch as he is the workmanship of the 
nly God: but a 'sensual life is unseemly, and 
' opprobrious, and hateful, and contemptible." Cle- 
ment then condemns excess of every kind, in food, 
I in dress, in ornaments, and commends frugality 
and contentment. "The Christian, wlio is a tra- 
■YcUer, ought not to be encumbered with the things 
wf this world. ^ He who vehemently presses forward 
Howards heaven, should take bounty as his staff, 
and by imparting his wealth to the afflicted, he- 
come himself a partaker of the true rest. For the 
Scripture confesses that a man's wealth is the ran- 
som of his soul ; that is, if he is rich, he shall be 
I saved by dispensing his riches. For as wells which 
■re fed by springs, notwithstanding that water is 
drawn from ihem, rise to their former level : so 
jalnis-giving, being a good fountain of benevolence, 
' ' C. 7. 

* In the original 6 c>ri yaaripa (iiot, which is intended to con- 
vey the meaning both of a sensual life, and of the life of an 
animal which crawls on its belly, in opposition to the erect atti- 



after it has given drink to the thirsty, is filled 
again. — Should any one aay that he has often seen 
the righteous man wanting bread, we answer that 
this is rare, and occurs only when no other righ- 
teous man is near. Let the objector read, more- 
over, the righteous man shall not live bi/ bread alone, 
hut by the Word of the Lord ; wlio is the true bread, 
the bread from Heaven. The good man shall 
never want, so long as he preserves his confession 
towards God ; for it is his privilege to ask and to 
receive what he needs from the Father of the 
Universe, and to enjoy what is his own, if he holds 
fast the Son. It is his privilege also to feel no 
want. The Word, who is our instructor, gives us 
wealth ; and they who through Him are exempt 
from want, excite no envy by their wealth. He 
who has this wealth shall inherit the kingdom of 
God." 

Clement ' proceeds to show that temperance and 
frugality are a good preparation for enduring perse- 
cution, " The Peedagogue," he" observes, "teaches 
by example, and deters us from sin by setting be- 
fore us the punishment inflicted upon sinners." 
This remark he illustrates by the destruction of 
Sodom. 

" Baths," he * says, " are used for four purposes, 
' C. 8. ' ccixnix. 25. ' C. 9. 
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P-to promote cleanliness, warmth, health, pleasure." 
I Be peremptorily forbiJa the use of them for plea- 
sure, and thinks the use of them for warmth un- 
necessary ; women may bathe for cleanliness and 
health ; men only for health. He adds some cu- 
rious remarks on the effects of bathing. The great 
object is to wash the soul witli the purifying Word ; 

(tbis washing is spiritual. 
Clement' next recommends gymnastic exercises 
both for men and women ; but the latter must not 
wrestle or contend in the race. " To spin, to be 
active in the management of a family, to bake and 
cook, and make the beds, are appropriate exercises 
for them. Scripture furnishes many examples of 
the attention of females to domestic duties. Men 
lay wrestle, or play at ball, or walk, or dig, or 
,w water, or chop wood. Reading aloud is to 
ime a good exercise. Exercise must be used in 
imoderation, excess being hurtful. A man should 
be able to do all things for himself, put on his 
shoes, wash Iiia feet, &c. and be able also to per- 
those offices for another in time of sick- 
'&c. 

In the eleventh chapter Clement recapitulates the 
■ecepts which he had delivered in the previous part 



' C. 10. 
H 2 



of the work, and enforces them by additional rea- 
sons. With respect to dress, be says " it should not 
be cosily, and the colour should be white. — White ' 
garments befit those who are peaceful and en- 
lightened (^uTeivoic). Such ' garments bespeak 
the disposition, as smoke bespeaks fire : and a 
good colour and a good pulse, health. — Cloth 
which has not undergone the process of fulling, 
retains the heat, and is suited to winter. — 'Women 
may wear garments of a softer texture than men, 
but suited to their age, person, figure, character, 
pursuits. They ' must not bore their ears. 'They 
may wear a gold ring, not as an ornameDt, but 
as a mark of good housewifery, to keep every 
thing valuable in the house carefully under seal. 
Some allowance must be made for women who 
are compelled to study dress in order to please 
their husbands ; their care, however, should be to 
bring their husbands gradually to a better mind. 
Men should not wear rings on the joints of the 
fingers, but on the little finger. The ° emblems 
on our rings should be a dove, or a fish, or a ship 
sailing before the wind, or a lyre, or an anchor; 



1 Seel. 2. c. 10. ecxxxv. I. quoted in p. 85. ' cclxxxvi. 25. 

* See 1. 3. c. 10. ccsxxtv. 17. quoted in p. 85. 

* Seel. 2. c. 12. ccxlviii. 1. 

* cclxxxvii. S5. Clement says that the dishonest; of men 
renders seals necessaty. See also cclsxxnii. 21. 

' cclzxxix. 4. See C. liii. 10. S. L. 5. dclxii. 4. 



ilot the figure of an idol, which a Christian ia for- 
Indden to reverence jwir a sword, rt)r a bow, ill- 
iniled to a follower of peace ;i^r a cup, ill-suited 
to the temperate ; still less a nakud figure. ' The 
lair on the head of man should be tliin, ' his beard 
thick." Clement gives various reasons for these 
Injunctions ; viz, " when the hair is thin, the skull 
iKcomes accustomed to cold and heat; whereas 
When it is thick, it acts as a sponge, and retains 
the moisture to the injury of the brain. ' Women 
should be content to bind up their hair close to tlie 
lieck with a simple clasp, and should not torture 
it into curls, so that they are afraid to touch it, or 
even to go to sleep, lest they should spoil the 
phape. False hair is on no account to be worn. 
For on whom does the Presbyter lay his hand 1 
whom does he bless? not the woman herself, but t 
the hair of another head, and through it that head, 
[f the man is the head of the woman, and God of 
iie man, must it not be impious to fall iuto a 
double sin? to deceive man by a quantity of false 
r, and to dishonour God by adorning them- 
selves, as much as in them lies, after the manner 
of harlots, and by disguising their head which is 
really fair ? * It is also sinful to dye the hair, espe- 



I See 1. 3. t. 3. 

' See L. 3. c. 3. cclxlii. 4. cclxvi. C. Clement makea a dU- 
gctioD between fvpuir and fia\aipa Kovpinh- ccxc. S. 
' CMC 20. ' ccicci. 13. Sec L. 3. c. 3. cflxii. 10. 
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cially grey hair, which is the honour of old age. 
The face must not be painted ; the best beauty is 
that of the soul, when it is adorned with the Holy 
Spirit, and the refulgence of his gifts, with righ- 
teousness, wisdom, courage, temperance, love of 
that which is good, and modesty. Bodily beauty 
consists in symmetry of limbs and a good colour." 
Clement then points out the effects of diet upon 
beauty. " It is absurd," ' he proceeds, " for those 
who are made in the image and after the likeness of 
God, to superinduce an adventitious beauty, as if 
theydespised their archetype, preferring vile human 
art to the divine workmanship. ' Women ought to 
be clothed with the works of their own hands. A 
domestic wife is the most beautiful work, who 
clothes herself and her husband with her own or- 
ments, on account of which they all rejoice ; the 
children in their mother, the husband in his wife ; 
she in tliem, and all in God. — Women ouglit also 
to be correct in their gestures, looks, gait, tone of 
voice, ' Even the female slaves, who follow their 
mistresses, should avoid all indecent words and 
actions ; for any want of decorum in them reflects 
on their mistresses, who are supposed to approve 
what they do not reprehend. ' Men ought not to 
waste their time in the shops, in order to look at 



:ii. 24. Sec L. 3. i 



I as they pass, and to excitelaugliter 
by profane jests ; neither should they play at dice 

tBor gamble. Tliey wiio act thus do it from idle- 
oess." 
Clement ' proceeds to declaina against spectacles 
and theatrical exhibitions. " ' But all,' ' you will 
Bay, 'do not aspire to philosophy.' Do we not 
all pursue life ? What do you say ? How did you 
then believe? How do you love God and your 
neighbour, unless you love philosophy 1 or how do 

»you love yourself, unless you love life ? Vou will 
reply, ' 1 have not learned letters.' But if you 
bave not learned to read, there is no excuse for 
not hearing, since hearing is not taught. Faith is 
the possession of those who are wise, not according 
to the world, but to God ; it is learned without 
letters ; and its writing, which is at once divine, 
and accommodated to the ignorant, is called love ; 
spiritual composition. To engage iu public 
affairs is not incompatible with the study of divine 
wisdom ; nor are you forbidden to mix in the world, 
if you mix in it decorously, according to the will 
I of God. Buyers and sellers ouglit not to have two 



i 



' ccitcviii. 16. Compare S. L. 2. ceccLXV. 1. L. 7- dccchi. 
12. i>cccl.XXTl. 38. DcccLX.vxni. 42. In some of these paasagcs 
Clement connects public executions with theatrical exhibitions. 

« also Tertnllian de Spectacniis passim. 

' ecxcix. 15- 



prices; norio dealing should recourse be^a to 
'oaths, which ought on all occasions to be avoided. 
The man and woman should come into the con- 
gregation decently attired, with simplicity of gait; 
in silence, with love unfeigned ; pure in body, 
pure in heart, fit to address God in prayer. Let* 
the women, moreover, he always veiled, excepting 
at home, lest they should betray others into sin, — 
In their appearance and deportment throughout 
the whole tenor of life, Christians should show the 
same gravity as in the congregation, being equally 
gentle, pious, and aSectionate. But they seem for 
the most part to change their behaviour and man- 
ners with the place ; like the polypus, which is said 
to take the colourof the rock to which it adheres." 
After inveighing at some length against this in- 
consistency, 'Clement speaks of the kiss of peace, 
and says that it had been abused, and given occa- 
sion of scandal to the Gentiles. — He adds, "that 
it is the duty of a Cliristian so to live, that he may 
be free, not only from impurity, but from the sus- 
picion of impurity." 



Clement*, pursuing his remarks respecting the 
demeanour befitting Christians, cautions husbands 

' Compare S. L. 7. Dceetxii. 10, 18. 

' See 1. 2. c. 10. ccxxxviii. 30. Clement says ihat the wife of 
jEneaa refused In lay aside her veil even wlieii Troy was lalceo, 
•nd bIlb was flying from the flames. 

' ccd. 10. ' C. 12. 
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LagfliDSt embracing or saluting their wives in the 
I presence of servants. At length, escaping from 
these minute details, he says, "that the end of the 
Gospel is the sanctifi cation of man ; and that the 
office of the Word is to lead on human weakness ' 
from the objects of sense to those of the under- 
standing. What we should observe, and how we 
I -should regulate our life at home has," 'he says, 
'** been sufficiently declared by the Pedagogue ; 
>but his conversation with his children on the road, 
lintil he brings them to the Master, is summarily 
Btated in Holy Scripture : he lays down simple 
precepts, fitting them to the length of lime during 
which his scholars are under his guidance, but 
committing the interpretation of them to the 
Teacher ; for his law aims at dissipating fear, 
Lgiving the will freedom to believe." Clement then 
gives the discourse which he supposes the Paeda- 
gue to address to the child. " Hear, O child, 
tie sum of salvation ; for I will unfold to thee my 
morality, and suggest to thee those fair precepts, 
■ongh which thou shalt reach salvation ; for 1 



uF niffflijrui- ixt T^r njifiriv. CCCiv. 4. 

i* In thus distinguishing between the Pedagogue and the 

acher(6IlaienyuiyDc and 6 AiCaVi-oXot), the office of the former 

being to lay before the Christian the practical precepts of the 

Gospel, of the latter to unfold to him their deep and hidden 

eaning, Clement intends to describe the different purposes of 

I works, the Psedagogue and the Stront.ilu. Compare 

10. Seep. 4.5. Note 1. 
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conduct thee in the way of salvation. Follow 
the good road by which I shall lead thee, lending 
to me ready ears, and 1 will give thee treasures, 
hidden, secret, unseen by tbe Gentiles, seen by us. 
The treasures of wisdom are inexbaustible, in 
admiration of which the Apostle says, O the 
depth of the ric/iet and wisdom. These various 
treasures are supplied by one God ; some through 
the law ; some through the prophets ; some by the 
Divine mouth; some in unison with the seven- 
fold Spirit ; but the Lord, wlio is one, is tbe same 
Pedagogue through all. There is one summary, 
practical precept, which comprehends all ; At 
you wish tJiat men should do unto j/ou, do ye also 
unto them. All the commandments may be com- 
prised in two : Thou shalt love thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neiyhbour as thyself'. The 
PEedagogue, for our easier instruction, has ex- 
panded these precepts in the Decalogue." 



Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scripture 
respecting the true nature of ' prayer, of fast- 
ing, of sacrifice ; respecting forbearance, the duties 
of soldiers, tax-gatherers, judges, stewards, or 
managers of properly (oikovo/hikoi) ; respecting cha- 
rity, the duties of citizens, oaths, placability, and 
compassion, faith, the treatment of servants, vanity, 
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•., liberality. " ' These ar 
consolatory words, not written on tables 
of stone, engraved by the finger of the Lord, but 
on the hearts of men, which alone are not exposed 
to destruction. — Both laws ministered to the Word 
for the instruction of man : the one through Moses ; 
the other through the Apostles. — " Many precepts 
Scripture are addressed to select persons, as to 
ibyters, bishops, deacons, widows ; many are 
delivered enigmatically ; many in parables ; but 
the explication of these belongs not to tiie Pseda- 
gogue, but to the Teacher, to whom we must next 
O pupils," ' Clement exclaims, "of a good 
■education (n-oiSayioyJac). let US complete the fair 
srson of the church, and run like children to the 
<d mother ; and if we are hearers of the Word, 
i us glorify tiie blessed economy, through which 
tan is instructed, and sanctified as the child of 
God, and becomes a citizen of heaven, his prepa- 
ration having been carried on below ; and he then 
receives as his Father Him whom he learns on 
■th. The Word does, and teaches all things, 
id acts the part of the Paedagogue in all things. — 
the Divine workmanship; the Divine injunc- 
" — "'*Let the water roll its billows within 
Itself; let the fire restrain its rage; let the air 
wander through the sky ; let the earth become 



' CItment jupposM [he Word to speak ihui 
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I an^^ove along ; when I wish to create maa, 
and wish for matter, I have the elements as n\utter ; 
I dwell with my own creation ; if you will know 
me, fire shall be your servmit.' So great is the 
Word : he is the Paedagogue, the Creator of the 
universe and of man." 

Clement concludes with the following praver to 
the Word : " Be propitious, O Pjedagogue, to thy 
children; O Father, charioteer' (nvioxO of Israel, 
Son and Fatlier, both One, O Lord, grant that 
we, who follow thy injunctions, may perfect* the 
likeness of the image, and may, as far as is in our 
power, recognize at once a good God and a mild 
judge. Grant that we 'all, living in thy peace, 
translated into thy city, safely sailing through the 
waves of sin, may be tranquilly borne along together 
with the Holy Spirit, the ineffable wisdom ; and 
day and night until the perfect day, may praise 
with thanksgiving, and give thanks with praise, to 
the only Father and Son, Son and Father, the 
Son, the Pedagogue aud Teacher, together with 
the Holy Spirit, all things in oue ; in whom are 
all things ; through whom all things are one ; 
through whom is eternity ; whose members we all 



* With reference, perhaps, to 2 Kings i 

CCCCXCV. 16< Ivoc ^viiixou K. r. i. 

' With reference to Gen. i. 2(». See C. x. 
' 1 read drayrac- 



12. See S, L. 2. 
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; whose is the glory, tlie ages ' (oiwvec)- To 
^e all-good, all-fair, all-wise, all-just, be glory 
tew and for ever. Amen." 

M. * Barbeyrac has given what he calls a general 
idea of the three books of the Psedagogue. If 
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' Giabe tranBlates wkote glory are the /£om, the celestial 
Spirits. Notes on Bp. Bull's Def. Fid. Nic. Sect. Z. c. 6, 
p. 69. 

Traite Ae la Morale des Peres, c. 5. M> Barbeyrac says, 
'that Clement was wholly ignutant of Hebrew," We mokes this 
latlc with reference to P. L. 1. c. 2, c. 15. where Clement, 
following the Septuagint version of Numbers vi. 12. cai al 
Iffiipat at TfuTtpat iiAuyui laorrai, interprets the words aXoyei 
tmtvrai, shall be irrational, instead of s/iall not be reckoned. 
The passage itself proves nothing either for or against Clement's 
knowledge of Hebrew. I suspect, however, that he did not 
niiderstand it. He seems in general to borrow his interpreta- 
JioDS of Hebrew words from Philo ; thus P. L, 1 . c. 5, ex. 26. 
CKXxif. 17, 21. c. 8. cKLiv. 5. S. L. 1. ccexxxiT. 1, 3, 
L. 2. ccccxxxix. 7. ccccLVt. 7. L. 5. Dcxtviii. 12, See 
the whole of the sixth chapter of the iiflh Book. L. 7. 
:cxcvii. 19. compared with L. 1. cccxxxv. 1. Yet having 
rpeatedly, on the authority of Philo, that Rcbekah in He- 
hrew is equivalent to uito/hiv^ in Greek, in S. L. 4. dcxxxvii, 1 1. 
he makes it equivalent to Oeov £uia. In C. xt. 21. we find 
airlKa yovf, Kara rqv dtjiijSfi nui- 'Efipaiur ipuirqr, to oyofxa to 
|Em(i luavi-opcvoi- ipfitfrtvcTai ot^is i; S^Xiin. See Potter's Note, 
b P. L. 1. c. 5. civ. 37, Clement interprets Hosanna, or as he 
Brrites it 'tit /ii-ra, ^aiQ Ka\ od£a Kni <i?i'oc /i(ff ii:er»i(j/ac ry 
'tlnpiy. In S. L. 1 . cccxxxii. 1 0. Jerusalem is interpreted, opaais 
iipvyni:- In the Eclogse ex Prophetarum Seriptun's lvii. our 
Savioor's exclamation, Eli, Eli, is referred to tlte Greek word 
f\(D£, and in P. L. 3 c. 1 2. cccix, 39, Clement appears to refer 
Jesus to the Greek word iduO'n. See S. L. 1. 
:xxii. 30. 
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the reader compares it with the foregoing account 
of the work, he will perhaps be disposed to think 
that the learned writer's selections have scarcely 
been made in a spirit of fairness and impartiality. 
It may be true that, as a system of morality, the 
Pspdagogue is most defective ; or, to borrow M. 
Barbeyrac's words, that " there is not a smgle 
virtne of which the nature is so explained as to 
place man in a capacity rightly to practise it ; not 
a single duty established on sound foundations ; 
not a single obligation, resulting from the rela- 
tions between man and man, traced to its true 
principles, or so developed that it may be rightly 
applied in ail different cases." All this may be 
true. It may also be true that Clement was wholly 
incompetent to the task of composing a system of 
morality. But the question is, Was it his intention 
to compose one 1 Surely not. His intention was 
to deliver rules for the guidance of his fellow- 
christians, in the common intercourse of life ; 
many of his rules are puerile, many grounded 
on false principles ; but there is mingled with them 
much that may even now be read with profit ; 
much that is fitted to give a religious tone to the 
mind, and to inspire it with the love of purity and 
virtue. When too we censure the minutiae into 
which Clement descends, we should bear in mind 
that, situated as Christians then were, it was de- 
Birable to draw as marked a line of distinction as 
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possible between their manner of life and that of 
the heathens, by whom they were surrounded. 
To prescribe strict rules for their guidance in mat- 
ters indifferent, was an effectual mode of securing 
them against being betrayed into vicious or crimi- 
nal compliances with the customs of the Gentile 
world. 



CHAPTER IV. 

We proceed to the Stromata. Some sentences are 
wanting at the commencement ; we then find 
Clement engaged in inquiring whether it is right 
to compose works, and to leave them in writing to 
be transmitted to posterity. Tliis he determines 
in the affirmative. ' " The sole object of the writer 
must be the welfare of his readers ; he must not 
be impelled to write by emulation or vain-glory. 
On the other hand, the reader must not come to 
the perusal of divine discourses through mere cu- 
riosity, or through a desire of obtaining a share of 
those worldly benefits, which Christians were ready 
to impart. 'Neither must be judge of them by 
comparison with the writings of those who are 
versed in the arts of rhetoric. He who possesses 
faith will judge most rationally, and be most firm- 
ly established for the reception of Divine truths." 
— After some other remarks, Clement ' proceeds 

' cccxix. I. ' cccx3t. 2. 

* crcxxii. 1. Compare cccxxiv. 19. L. 6. dccxxxvi. 99. 
E( Koi Xcijiuvac rtVECi nai iKiKuiyas, >rai Kiipta, Kni tiVXoiic, avvn- 
yuyac •pAoiiaQiis ToulXbit iiayOtoaiAtioi, avyiypn'j/ayTo' roif 
S" iit inrxtv iirl nvi'ifiiy iXOouat, Koi (iiiTt rg rdjii /iftr* rp f pam 
2iaKEKaSap^(fa(C, htvuapiiivoit ii ixlTijUc, dyofii^ 4 rwr SrpM- 
liariiMV tifiiv iixtrrinruait, \ti[tmyot ffirqi' irtwoimXTm, tai Of Jli 
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thus: " Tliis work is not intended for an exhibi- 
tion of art, but I have treasured up these memo- 
randa against old age, to be a remedy against for- 
getfulness, and as it were an image and outline of 
the clear and living words which I have been 
[eemed worthy to hear from men blessed and 
ally deserving of honour. ' With one of them 
met in Greece, the Ionian ; with another in 
Magna Grsecia : the former was from C'cele-Sj'ria ; 
the latter from Egypt. Some also there were from 
the East ; one from Assyria ; another an Hebrew 
by descent, from Palestine. He with whom I last 

tjet was the first in power ; and having discovered 
him lying concealed in Egypt, I desisted from 
irther search. For he was in truth a Sicilian 
ee ; who, cropping the flowers of the prophetic 
and apostolic meadow, caused a pure knowledge to 
grow up in the minds of his hearers. These men 
preserved the true 'tradition of the blessed doc- 
trine, as delivered by Peter, and James, and Johu, 
and Paul, the holy apostles, having received it in 

tccession, the Son from his Father, though few 
lemble their fathers. At length by the blessing 
imt fffi Ti vvofn-fifiara ilcv hv Zuirvpa, rji n 
r^iftf, t1 irii>E TepiTv^oi TolaSt, irpuc ru irvfi^epov i 
ftira ilpuTot 'V ^flT-ijffic ytviiatTai. L. 7. dccccii. 6. 

' I bere follow the interpretation of Valesius, Eusebii Hi 
Eccl. L. 5. e. 11. 

e supposed 
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' Compare L. 6. 
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of God they liave deposited the apostolic seed re- 
ceived from their forefathers with us ; and I well 
know that they will rejoice ; not that they will be 
pleased with the mere exposition, but with the 
accurate representation of what they delivered." 
Reverting then to the benefit resulting from the 
labours of authors, ' Clement asks, "What is the 
value of wisdom which does not make wise him 
who is able to hear? The Saviour is still engaged 
in the task of salvation ; still works as be sees the 
Father work. He who teaches at the same time 
learns ; and while he speaks, hears together with 
his hearers. For there is one teacher both of him 
who speaks and of him who hears, he who waters 
botli the understanding and the speech (rov Xoyov). 
Wherefore the Lord has not forbidden us to 'rest 
from good ; but has permitted us to impart the 
Divine mysteries and tliat sacred light to those 
who can receive them. He did not, however, 
'immediately reveal to all that which was not in- 
tended for all ; but to a few only, to whom be knew 
it to be suited, who were capable of receiving it 
and being wrought into a resemblance to it. That 
which is not proper to be revealed is committed to 



. cccxxiii. 14. 
• dxi) dyaQuv ■rn/J/iaWfti.'. 
' Compare cccxxviii. 1, L. 
1. DccLixiv.S?. DccKcvm. 3 
83. occcv. 22. DCCCVI.25. Dci 
l>ccri. ZA. 



10. L. 6. sccxxxTt. 
DCCCII. 44. Dcccm. 
7. i>cccLxxxvi. 9. 



I^eech, not to writing." Having' grven some 
forther explanation of the nature of the work, and 
•stated his reasons for introducing into it mucli of 
he Greek philosophy, he" adds, that "the Stromata 
(iTpwjiortrt) will contain the truth mixed up with 
Ae doctrines of philosophy ; or rather concealed 
hpf them, as the eatable part of a nut by the shell ; 
Sir the seeds of the truth ought to be kept solely 
the husbandmen of the faith. — Some there 
ire who think tliat * philosophy was the invention 
Df some evil one, and that it has crept privily 
into life, to the injury of man. But I will show 
tiirough the whole of this work, that evil, being by" 
lature evil, cannot cultivate that which is good, 

' Compare L. 6. dccxxxvi. 10. L. 7. dcccci. 36. where he 

^1 that the Stromata resembL- not a trim garden, in which the 

ees are planted in rows ; but rather n wood, in which are mixed 

MS bearing, and trees not bearing, fruit, colxaai lit iruc oi 

XrpufiaTilt oil TrafiaStiaoit l^iivtitiiivois, JceiVoic role Iv aroixp 

Korairt^VTtvficvote 'h h^oyi/v bi/>iwc* opti ie fia^Xar ovvkI^ rtfl 

Ktii id«tl' Kinraplaaott <roi rXaTtlfots, ^dipyg re toi KiTtrji, fiqkaiais 

rt iftov Kai iXaiaii Kui tniKais Karajri^vTivfiiyf, c£(iriri)£cc ara- 

/tifityfUyiiQ rqi; ijturtiac Kapiro^apuiy ti Ofiov Kai nnipirtuf l^ivCpuy, 

iA rove vfaiptiaSai sal ii'Uimif roX/iwrrac rd Cpm, cBiXoiiatiq 

\aiSartiv rifc ypntfiji' t£ iHv Iq /iira^oirxtvBac t:tii lura^uTii/aat, 

!i ytwpyor iipdioy KaraKoaftfian trupdciiaov tal aXooj iiriTtp-nii, 

' cccxxv. 1 1. He alleges the example of St. Paul in his de- 
fence. cciL. 27. cccLxxii. 17- 

' cccxxvi. 21, In L. 3, Bub fine, Clement calls his work Com- 
mentaries (i'lro^f vfiara) on the true Gnostic philosophy. See also 
... DLiv.1,33. L.6. DCCXXXVI. I, 16. L. ?. dcccxcv. 17. 
Compare cccxlii. 32. ccclxvi. 19. L. 6. dcci.xxui. 17. 
tLXxx. 18. iMccxxii. 26. 
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and that philosopliy is tlie work of Divine Provi- 
dence," 

Clement proceeds to justify his frequent refer- 
ences to the Greek philosophy, which he ' de- 
scribes as a clear image of the truth, a gift given 
from Heaven to tlie Greeks. * Before the com- 
ing of the Lord philosophy was necessary to the 
Greeks for justification ; now it is useful to piety, 
being a kind of preliminary exercise to those who 
obtain faith through demonstration. We can- 
not err, if we refer what is good, whether it be 
Greek or Christian, to Providence. For God is 
the cause of all that is good, sometimes imme- 
diately or principally (' Kara Trpojiyoiifitvov), as of the 
old and new covenants ; sometimes, by conse- 
quence, as of philosophy. Perhaps it was given 
even immediately to the Greeks, before God called 

' &\ti8Ua{ Dvaav tiKova iyapyij, Oiiav ^wptni' "EXXtjai litofiivtjy. 
cccxxvii. 24. In like manoer he says that all human arts and 
sciences proceed from God. cccxxxi. 3. See L. 6. d 
Dcccxxiii. 29. 

* cccxxxi. 22. Compare cccxxxii. > 

' Kara jrpoijyui/iti'ok means that purpose which God hod di- 
rectly and principally in view. So oii Kara irpoijyoofitvoy Xiiyof 
rqE ^Aoaoijiiai !raptiirt\6ouarn:. cccxxvii. 32. It is here op- 
posed to nar' iiraKo\ov6^fia, as in L. S, dcdxxvti. 39. to vara ro 
&td\otidov in L. 7. DCCCLXXXV. 32. to aVayvaiwc in dccci.xxiv.22. 
and in cccxxvi. 12. to oik-irvu/ioti/ievoc and avfurtpi^ipu^iiKic. 
See also cccxxxvii. 23. L. 3. dxl. 12. L. 6. dcclxiii. 25. 
pccLxxxix. 8. Dcccxxi. 37. L. 7- dccclxih. 25. 



hem ; it was to them a schoolmaster, as the law 
J the Hebrews, to lead them to Christ. It is pre- 
paratory, opening the way to liim who is after- 
wards perfected by Christ. — The way of truth is 
-one, for streams run into it from different quarters 
nlo a perennial river. — The ' direction of Scrip- 
»re is, that we should use the wisdom of the 
irorld, but not entirely devote ourselves to it. As 
■he sciences of music, geometry, grammar, rhetoric, 
coDtribute to philosophy, their mistress ; so philoso- 
phy contributes to the acquisition of wisdom, which 
B the knowledge of things divine and human, and 
tf their causes." Clement confirms these statements 
Y allegorical interpretations of the story of * Abra- l_ 
, Sarah, and Hagar, which are borrowed from 
Philo. ' *' Discipline in those things, which are com- 
vehended by the undeisEanding, purifies the soul 
■om the objects of sense, and kindles a spark with- 
) that it is enabled to see the truth. ' There 
B doubtless in some a greater natural aptitude to 
rirtue than in others ; but perfection in virtue is 
ned through education ; since many ill-dis- 
wsed by nature have, through suitable discipline, 

i. 33. Compare ctcxLii. 8. ccclxxiii. 21. ccclxxvi. 

'cccxxxiti. 15. Abraham attained to wisdom, paesing through 
! contemplation of the heavens to faith in God and right- 
XIV. 7. Compare L. 5. dcxlvui. 10. L. 6. 
m:lxxx. 13. BccLxxxi. 37. 
• cccxxxv. 34. ' cccxxxvi, 21. 



become virtuous ; and many wcU'disposecT bave. 
through neglect, become vicious. God has created 
U8 fit for society, and just ; we must not, however, 
say that justice results from constitution alone ; 
but that what is good iu our nature is stirred up 
by precept, the aoul being instructed by disciplioe 
willingly to choose what is best. — It is not faith 
alone, but a faith enlightened by instruction, which 
causes us to admit what is well, and to reject what 
is ill said. — We can more easily and more speedily 
attain to virtue by means of previous discipline, 
though we may succeed without it; but even then 
we must have learned, and our senses invst be 
exercised. ' ' 



The ' preliminary Grecian discipliue then, to- 
gether with philosophy itself, appears to come 
from God to man. In speaking of philosophy 
Clement " meant not the Stoic, or Platonic, 
or Epicurean, or Aristotelian ; but the Eclectic, 
which takes whatever is well said by each of the 
sects, and teaches righteousness with pious know- 
ledge. When, however, Clement talks of philo- 
sophy as justifying the Greeks, he excludes those 
who had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the Scriptures ; which, according to him, 
were translated into Greek for the express purpose 
of dei)riving the Greeks of the excuse of ignorance. 

' ciesxxvii, 21, ' iccxxxviii. II. 
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A life of obedience in such a case, ■without faith, 
will not avail : for Abraham was justified, not by 
works, but by faith. — There are many roiids, but 
that which is in righteousness is that which is in 
Christ ; and blessed are they wlio enter into it. 



Theartsof sophistry are, Clement' says, "little 
calculated to advance the cause of truth." He 
" declares himself, however, opposed to the opinion 
of those who, assuming the title of orthodox 
(opCoSo^affroi), said that faith alone was sufficient, *~ 
and rejected the aid of human learning, * referring 
the invention of philosopliy and logic to Satan, 
He contends, on the contrary, that every branch of 
science and literature may be rendered subservient 
to the advancement of truth. " It is true that the 
Apostles were unlearned ; but they were guided 
by the Spirit ; ice can only arrive at the right 

Imnderstanding of the sacred volume by study, and 
^e usual modes of instruction." Having dwelt at 
L ■ cocxxxix, 11,33. 'cccxli.Sti. cccxlii.8, 33. cccxliii.12. 
' * Compare ccclxvi. Ifi, 38. where Tarioua opinions respecting 
ffie ori^n of philosophy are stated. Some thought that it, 
obscurely and as it were by accident, shadowed out the truth ; 
others, that it was the suggestion of Salan ; others, that it was 
the inspiratiou of certain powers descending from above. Still, 
though it may not comprehend the greatness of the truth, and ia 
too weak to secure the performance of the Divine commands, it 
prepares the way to the royal doctrine, correcting and fashioning 
the morals, and strengthening him who helieves in a providence, 
for Ihe reception of the truth. See Note 3. p. IIQ. 
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aotne length on the connexion between acting well 
and speaking well (in a moral sense), he says ' of 
himself, " It is my determination to live according 
to reason, and to understand what is signified (in 
Scripture) ; and without aiming at fluency of 
speech, to be satisfied with merely giving as it were 
a hint of what I understand ; nor do I care by 
what name that which I wish to communicate is 
called. For I know well that to be saved, and to 
co-operate with those who wish to be saved, is the 
main object : not to collect flowers of speech, like 
ornaments." 

" When St. Paul ' condemns the wisdom of this 
world, he must be understood, not as indiscrimi- 
nately condemning all philosophy, but the Epicu- 
rean, which annihilated providence and deified 
pleasure, and paid honour to the elements, to the 
exclusion of their Creator. He condemns also the 
Stoic, who represented God as a body pervading the 
vilest matter. — Far from forbidding inquiry, the 
Word invites men to investigate ; but ' means them 
to cease from investigating when they have dis- 
covered the truth, and not to go continually in 
search of novelties. 'The Christian doctrine makes 



' tecxiiv. 12. " cccxlvi. 7. 

' Compare Tertulliati de Prscscriptionibus M: 
where the same lext. Malt. vii. 7. is quoted. 
* cccxlvii. 9. 
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reator of the universe ; afEnns that Pro- 
vidence extends to every part of creation, and that 
the elements were created and are Hahle to change ; 
teaches us so to live that we may be assimilated to 
God, and proposes the Gospel dispensation aa the 
principle of all instruction." 

Clement ' proceeds to say that he was for a while 
deterred from writing;, by the consideration, that 
pearls ought not to be cast before swine. " Our 
Saviour, indeed, says, that wAu( we hear in the ear, 
we are to declare on the house tops; but not indis- 
criminately to all ; for to ignorant and swine-like 
men nothing appears more ridiculous than the 
•acred traditions of the true knowledge (yvCiaiaiq). / j 
• Each sect of philosophy, whether Barbarian or 
Greek, boasts that it possesses the whole truth, 
whereas it possesses only a fragment ; our business, 
■fterefore, is to collect all those fragments into one 
body, in order that we may behold the truth. 
Thus it is that the true Gnostic is formed." 

Having thus justified his frequent reference to 
the Greek philosophy, Clement now ' gives an 
account of its rise, for the purpose of showing that 

cccxiviii. 15. Compare cccxxviii. I. See Note 3, p. 114. 
cccxlvtii. 38. cccxlix. 27. 

cccl, 17. This account well deserves the attention of the 
wholar. 
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'it was of much later date than the Hebrew, from 
wliich it was in truth borrowed. He 'extends the 
same remark to otiicr arts and sciences, of which 
the barbarians, as the Greeks teroied them, vere 
the inventors. 

" Some ^ appear to have quoted, with reference 
to the Greek philosophy, the saying of our Lord, 
All before me were thieves OTid robbers. The pro- 
phets indeed, inasmuch as they were sent and 
inspired by the Lord, were not thieves, but minis- 
ters. But philosophy was not sent ; it was given, 
they say, by a thief, not without the knowledge of 
the Lord, who did not, however, prevent the theft; 
for the theft was useful to mankind, though that 
was not the intent of the thief; but it was directed 
by Providence to a good end." Clement'' hence 
takes occasion to discuss the question, Whether 
he who has the power of preventing, yet does not 
prevent evil, is not to be deemed the cause of it ? 
" The cause," Clement says, " is to be discovered 
by action; but that which does not prevent, is in 



' cccIxL 14. 

* ccclxvi, 2B, In cccc. 1?. Clement applies the text to the 
soothsayers among tlie heathen who pretended to the gill of pro- 
phecy. See L. 5. j>cl, 10. 

' cci:lxvii. 9. Clement, however, denies that tlie gift of philoso- 
phy was injurious, eo as to caU for the interference of providence. 

dXX' obS" iir^\a(i^t I, fuiric ^i', Tea ^ K^-Xvaa JraptKOij. 

ccclxviii. 3. 
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this respect, inactive, and ' is, therefore, not ~a~~ 
cause. Tliat which prevents is rather a cause. 
'The Lord did not, indeed, prevent the sending of 
philosophy, but he turned it to a good purpose. 
To do good is as mucli the nature of God, as it is 
of Bre to warm, or of light to illuminate. But the 
greatest exercise at once of the Divine goodness, 
aod wisdom, and power, is to bring good out of 
evil. In phllosoph}', as in the fire stolen by Pro- 
metheus, there is a spark fit for light, a vestige of 
wisdom, an impulse from God. In this respect 
the Greek philosophers may be termed ' thieves and 
robbers ; before the coming of the Lord they stole 
portions of truth from the Hebrew prophets, with- 
out 'clearly knowing them, and appropriated them 
to themselves ; some they adulterated ; some they 
sophisticated with ignorant diligence ; some they 
discovered ; for even they had perhaps the spirit 
if wisdom ^ (irvtv/ia cMctfli'iotwc). Still the ^ Greek 



Clement asks, " Would yoa say that Achilles would have 
I the cause of the destruction of the Grecian tieet, because 
lie would not interfere to prevent Hector iroia burning it 7 Me 
might be called auvairiot, a con-cause, or co-operating cause." 
See L. 4. Dcii. 9. L. 8. ncnxxxi. 3, dcoxxxu. 44. ncnxxxiv. 
where Clement distinguishes between m/yairiov, avvtKTitiiy, 
ffvfifiyof. Sec also cccLXSVi, -37. 
' ccclxix. 20. 

' Compare ccclxxvii. 33. L. 5. dcl. 10. 
• ai Kor" imyvumv. See ccctxxii. 20, 27. L. fi. dcclix. 23. 
:cLX. 2. It is opposed lo koto jrejii'^ipaffic. 
Perhaps from Exodus xxviii. 3. 
ccctxxiu. 24. Clement compares the view uliicb the Gicek 



philosophers occasionally put furth true docmne^; 
whether by accident, though even that accident 
must be referred to the Divine providence ; or the 
produce of natural notions common to all men 
(^uOTKai tvvoiat), in which case they must be re- 
ferred to the Author of oalupe. ' Philosophy con- 
tributes to the comprehension of the truth ; not 
being itself the cause of our comprehending it, but 
co-operating with other causes, it may be called a 
concurrent cause ' (to avvainov airmv). Truth is 
one ; and many things conspire to the investigation 
of it ; but the discovery is through the Son alone. 
We give to prudence, to temperance, to courage, 
to justice, the name of virtue ; the power of virtue 
being always one and the same. In like manner, 
truth being one, there is a geometrical, a musical, 
a philosophical truth ; but truth, properly so called, 
is that in which we are instructed by the Son of 
God. — -The Christian philosophy differs from the 
Greek, though it has the same name, in greatness 



philosophers had of the Deity to that which we huve of objects 
seen by refraction or reflexion, ccclxxiv. IJ. 

' ccclxxv. 25. Clement illustrates his positioE by observing 
that if many men are engaged in towing a vessel, they are not 
deemed many causes, but one cause comiwsetl of many ,- since 
each is not singly the cause of the vessel's motion, but in con- 
junction with the rest. See L. 8. scsxsxii. 43. 

' See Note l.p. 123. Clement bad before spoken of the efficient 
cause, TO iroiT)T(Kuf a'lrioy, with reference to the Deity, ccciixiv. 
9. See cccLxxvii. 1. L. 2. ccccxuii. 5. L. 3. dli. 21. L. 4. 
DZcvii, 27. h, 6. IKCLXXXI. 18. ffumirfoic irpoyupciff/Mimc. 



f knowledge, in force of demonstration, in Divine 
[pwer, and in other like respects ; for Christians 
'■*re tanght of God, instructed in truly sacred liter- 
ature by the Son of God. — Still too much stress 
iDtiBt not be laid on the assistance which philosophy 
J confer ; since many, without the least tincture 
F science or Greek philosophy, or letters, moved 
the Divine and barbarous philosophy alone, 
lave received the Truth concerning God in power, 
through faithj instructed by a self-working wisdom. 
We call that a concurrent cause, which of itself can 
eflect nothinij, but acts in conjunction with some- 
thing else. Such is philosophy, which ' formerly 
justified the Greeks, not with that perfect justifica- 
tion, towards which we have said that it con- 
tributes, but as the first and second steps of the 
^bscent to the upper chamber. — The senses con- 
^■ribute towards the discovery of the truth ; but it is 
^^be mind which thoroughly knows it. The ' Greek 
stands to the Christian philosophy in the same ■ 
relation in which the senses stand to the mind, 
with reference to the discovery of truth, — Truth, 
according to the faith, i. e. Christian truth, is 
Bread, necessary to life : Greek philosophy merely 
[Unties and sweetmeats," 



> See Note 2. p. 116. 

' Clement also compares philosophy to the fence of a vine- . 

; which keeps off the crafty atlacks of those, the heretic* for 

!, who would break through and steal. cccLXsvii. 21. 



Clement now ^ enters into a long chronologi- 
cal detail, in order to show that Moses and the 
Prophets lived long before the rise of Grecian 
philosophy. He ' then gives an account of the 
Septuagint version ; which he states to have been 
made during the reign either of Ptolemy, the son 
of Lagus, or of Ptolemy Philadelphus, under the 
direction of Demetrius Phalereiis. He asserts that 
the translators were inspired, as ^ Ezra was inapired, 
when he restored the Scriptures which had been 
corrupted or destroyed duriug the captivity at 
Babylon. He quotes, however, a passage from 
Aristobulus, from which it appears that the ac- 
count of the departure of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, and of their conquest of the land 
of Canaan, and of the giving of the law, had been 
translated into Greek before the time of Alexander 
the Great. 

Clement * then gives a history of Moses, in which 

^ he principally follows Philo ; though some of his 

statements appear to have been ' derived from 



' ccclxxviii. 5. It has been obaerved, (Note 3. p. 4.) that 



Clement brings all his calculat 

modii*. ccctii. 27. ccccin.15,29, 35. c 

15. ccccix. 16. 

' ccccix. 26. Clement here follows I 

* See cccxcii. 33. 

' For instance, that respecting the iibi 
hii reception into heaven, ccccxii. 24. 



. the death of Com- 
(. 8, 28, 30. ccccvit. 
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other sources. He ' shows that Moses was a 
prophet, a lawgiver, a general, a statesman, a 
philosopher. The functions of the general, the 
lawgiver, and the judge, pertain to the regal office, 
which may be considered under four points of 
fievf : a king may be a dispenser of good, in imita- 
tion of tlie Deity ; a violent despotic ruler, like 
Hercules or Alexander ; a thirster after conquest, 
like the Persian kings who invaded Greece ; or a 
mere voluptuary, like Sardanapalus. — A king, 

icording to Clement, is he who rules according 

the laws, and knows how to rule over willing 

subjects. Clement ' says that " the Greeks derived 

from Moses their strategical skill ; thus ^ Miltiades, 

his night-march against the Persians, imitated 

le tactics of Moses in conducting the Israelites 
out of Egypt." Clement goes so far as to com- 
pare the pillar of fire, whicli guided the Israelites 
by night, to a liglit which conducted Thrasybulus, 
when he was bringing back the exiles from Phyle 
to the Munychia. 



In like manner * Plato bori'owed his notions of 
legislation from Moses. The proofs which Clement 
produces of this assertion, are far-fetched and in- 

t conclusive. * " Law," he says, " is not that which 
cccxvi. 10. ' ccctxvii. 29. ' ccccxviii. 10. 
cccxbc. 13. Clement, having spoken of Moses aa a general^ 
speaks of him as a lawgiver. 
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is enacted ; as sight is not tliat which is seen ; nor 
is it every opinion, since some opinions are bad ; 
but good, that is, true opinion, which discovers 
that which is (ro 3v), and attains to it. He who 
is (o uv) has sent me, are the words of Moses. 
On which account some, consigtently with good 
opinion, have called the law right reason, com- 
manding what is to be done, and forbidding what 
is not to be done. The law was rightly said to 
be given through Moses, being a rule to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, and conducting 
man to God. — A lawgiver is he who distributes 
to each part of the soul that which is suitable to it 
and its operations. Moses, in a word, was a living 
law, governed by right reason." — The Greeks, ' in 
order to add to the authority of their laws, said 
that Minos received his laws from Jupiter, Lycur- 
gus from Apollo, Zaleucus from Minerva ; yet they 
would not admit that the laws of Moses, from 
which all their own laws were borrowed, were 
derived from heaven. 



Clement' proceeds to defend the law against the 



. Clement is now speaking of Moses as a judge. 
. 13. What he here says with respect to the taw, he 
h»f\ before said with reference to the Fxdogogue. L. i. c. 8. See 
p. 58. We find the same illustration, cxaxtii. 1. Compare 
also ccLxxx. 19, with ccccxsni. 13. See L. 2. 
L. 4. DLXvii. et seq. 




^e of not being good, because it iDflicts punish- 
ments. " A surgeon is not deemed cruel, who causes 
pain to a patient in order to restore him to health ; 
nor ought the law to be deemed cruel, which 
removes the diseases of the soul by severe remedies. 
The ' Providence which governs the world, must 

I at once supreme and good, and by both these 

ttributes it effects the salvation of man ; chasten- 
; him by punishment, as supreme ; and benefit- 
ing bim, as good. Thus he has it in his power to 
iease to be a child of disobedience, and to pass 
from darkness to life ; and lending his ear to wis- 
dom, to become first a legal (vd^i^ov) slave of God, 
then a faithful servant, fearing the Lord God ; and if 

e proceeds further, to be enrolled in the number of 
For when chanty has covered the viultUudc 
]$, then, through the consummation of a 

leased hope, being increased in charity, he is 
■umbered in the elect adoption, which is called 

leloved of God, and utters in song this prayer, 
PMay the Lord be my God.' — The ^ terror to 
which the law gave birth was in truth merciful by 
leading man to salvation. 



The ' philosophy of Moses may be divided i 



. 13. Compare L. 
* ccccxxiv. 27- Philosopher 
J Moses liy Clemenl. ct 



, cccclxxiii. 26. 

the list of titles 
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four parts : the historical, the legislative properly 
80 called, (these two relate to raorala,) the sacrifi- 
cial, which belongs to physical contemplation, and 
the theological, or inspection of mysteries (^ iirorrtKi). 
In order to the understanding of this, the true 
logic is necessary ; which, inspecting all things, 
and examining their faculties and powers, ascends 
to the most excellent essence, and thence ventures 
onward to the God of the universe ; not profess- 
ing skill in human matters, but the knowledge 
of that which is divine and heavenly ; to this is 
united the proper use of things human, both in 
word and deed, — Tliis logic is the science of dis- 
tinguishing between tilings comprehended by the 
understanding, displaying the substance of every 
thing purely and without mixture ; or it is the 
power which distinguishes between the genera 
(yivit) of things, and thence descends to indivi- 
duals, and causes each to appear simply as it 
is. Wlierefore it alone leads to true wisdom ; 
which is a Divine power, knowing things as they 
really are, attaining to perfection, and exempt 
from all affections (jraQovQ), not, however, without 
the assistance of the Saviour, who, by the Divine 
Word, removes from the eye of the soul the film 
of ignorance spread over it by evil conversation, 
and restores it to a healthy state, that we may 
distinguish between God and man. He it is who 
shows us how to know ourselves, and reveals the 
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Father of the universe to whom he will, as far aa 
human nature is able to comprehend him." — 
Ciement ' afterwards says, " that the law may be 
considered under three points of view, either as 
manifesting a sign, (a miraculous communication,) 
or 33 laying down precepts for a good life, or as 
Dredicting future events." 



Having in the first Book described the nature 
ind design of tlie Stroraata, and while he justified 
his frequent references to the Greek, established 
the superior antiquity of tlie Hebrew pliilosophy, 
Clement begins the second with stating the sub- 
jects which he shall discuss, and repeating the 
charge against the Greeks of having stolen from 
the barbarous philosophy many miraculous narra- 
tives, and many doctrines of the highest impoitunce 
concerning faith, wisdom, knowledge, hope, charitv, 
repentance, temperance, and the fear of God, The 
;k philosophers particularly imitated the hid- 
or symbolical and senigmatical part of the 
irbarous philosophy, as the most useful, or rather 
plost necessary to tlie knowledge of tlie truth. One 
f his objects, Clement says, " will be to reply to 
: accusations of the Greeks, by appealing to 
Icripture ; in the hope that the Jews may be led 



on, from what they now believe, to faith in Him in 
whom they do not believe ; and the Greeks may 
become ashamed of their calumnious attacks, by 
learning what the Christian doctrines really are." — 
Clement disclaims all attempts to win the assent 
of his readers by a studied style. " The barbarous 
philosophy," ' he continues, " which we follow, is 
perfect and true. It embraces the contemplation 
both of sensible objects, and of those which are 
comprehended by the understanding. Studied in 
conjunction with a good life, it conducts us, through 
that wisdom which is the artificer of all things, to 
the Governor of the universe, who is difficult to be 
seized or apprehended, receding continually and 
going to a greater distance from him who follows 
after. The same (God), an ineffable wonder, is at 
once afar off and nearest to us. I am a God at fuiJid, 
says the Lord. Afar off, with respect to his es- 
sence or nature ; for how can that which is created 
be near to that which is uncreated ? But near in 
power, which comprehends all things in its bosomi ■ 
The power of God is always present to us, either 
superintending, or benefiting, or instructing us." 
After some further remarks on the divine nature, 
Clement ^ says, that they alone who are inspired by 
the Holy Spirit can attain to the understanding of 
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Divine troth, through the medium t 
he defines " a voluntary anticipation, the assent of 
piety, the. sabstance of thhigs hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen." He ' then shows that the notions 
of faith entertained by Basilidea and the Valen-^ 
tiDians, led to the doctrine of an inevitable neces- 
sity, and subverted the distinctions between right 
and wrong. He 'says that " truth has reference to 
sensation, understanding, knowledge, and opinion ; 
.Uiat in the natural order understanding lias the 
[precedence ; but with respect to ourselves, sensa- 
tioQ : and the essence of knowledge is composed 
of sensation aud understanding ; bnt evidence (to 
Ivapyi^) is common both to sensation and under- 
'lalanding. Sensation is the basis of knowledge ; 
faith, making its way through sensible objects, l 
leaves opinion behind ; hastening on to that which 
is free from falsehood, it rests in the truth. Should 
,aDy one' say tliat knowledge is demonstration by 
ison, let him be told that first principles admit 



r' ccocxxxiii. 31. Compare L. 5. dcxliv. 38. 
CCCCXXXV. 9, Tiaaapwi- li ovnav, iv olf to dKifBii' alafiliaiuii, 
wtarfiftjIQ, fiiraXqij>tuc> 
' This was Ihe definition of tbe philosophers. See ccccxxxiti. 
M- ccccLiv. 9. ceccLxvui. 27. L. 4. ocxxix. U. But the 
reader must bear in mind that the knowledge here spoken of is 
not that of the Gnostic, yvwirit, but iieiariifixt as opposed to 
loin- Clement distingnishea hetween Ijiiaiijfiii and yyuvit. 
CCCCLXVII1.41. See also L. 3. dxxxi. 24. L. 4. dlxxxi. 26. 
L. 6. DCCLXix. S. between intariifiii and ao^la. L. 4. dlxvii. 
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not or demonstration ; they can be known nert 
by art nor prudence {•ppovitati). ' Unbelievers refer 
all things to sense, thinking that nothing exists 
bnt that which may be touched and handled, and 
making no distinction between body and essence." 

Clement" proceeds to state the opinions of Aris- 
totle and Epicurus respecting failh ; and then ' 
resumes his old topic, that the Greeks stole their 
doctrines from Moses. He * next sliows tliat in 
Christ were united all the qualities which the 
Stoics ascribed to their wise man — that he pos- 
sessed true beauty, was a king, was rich, a priestj 
a lawgiver, of noble birth. Returning to the sub- 
ject of faith, he ^ says that " it would be absurd in 
the admirers of Pythagoras, who deemed it suffi- 
cient to allege in confirmation of what they ad- 
vanced, that he had said it — that it would be ab- 
surd in them to distrust the only teacher who was 
worthy of credit, God the only Saviour, and to 
require from him proofs of what he taught." 

St. Paul, in Rom. X. 14, 15. "traces faitli through 
hearing and the preaching of the Apostles to the 



iritrriifiqt yvai^riKiic. L. 6. uccxXKvl. 12. 
34. and definilionB of vofia in P. L. 3. c, 
cucxxxiii. G. L. 4. Dcxxxvcii. 28. 
Bcccvii. 43. 

• ccccxxxvi. 2. ' ccccxxxvi, 21. 

• cvccxxxiii. l.'i, " tcccxli. 25, 



'.6. Dcccxxiu. 
2. cLxxi. 27- S. L. I. 
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' ccccxxxix. 1. 
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Lof the Lord, and to the Son of God. " What 
ftronger demonstration can we have than tlie word 
the Lord ? But in order that the word may 
lave its due operation, there must he on the part 
■ tlie hearer an aptitude to receive it ; the beat 
IstructioD is of no avail, unless it is received by 
lie learner. ' Some have both the inclination and 
power ; some only the inclination : to will is 
I act of the soul ; but we cannot act without the 
idy. Nor are we to estimate actions by the event 
Hone ; we must judge by the choice of the indi- 
ridual, whether he has chosen readily, whether be 
repented of his sins, whether he understands 
'Mnd recognises bis error, and has changed his 
sentinuenls; for repentance is tardy knowledge; 
innocence from the first is knowledge. Repent- 
then is an amendment tlirough faith ; for 
ralees a man believes that to be sin in which he 
iras before implicated, he will not change ; and 
nless he believes that punishment hangs over the 
' transgressor, and that salvation is the portion of 
him who lives agreeably to the commandments, 
lie will not change. Hope also results from faith." 
J again noticed the definition of faith given 
f Basilides, Clement' proceeds to define opinion, 
nbelief, increduhty, faith, expectation, confidence, 
1 ((uvoici). He then says that " the promise 



' ctccxliii. 13- 

' ccccxiiv. 14. Conipoi 



AWaliain pertains to Christians, 
Israelites, believing not through signs and wonders, 
but through hearing. — ' The covenants, which are 
two in name and time, adapted to the di^kcent 
/ ages and progress of the people of God, are one 
' in power; both the old and the new being given 
by one God through his Sou. " This assertion Cle- 
ment confirms by a reference to Rom. i. 17. *Faith 
is not to be disparaged as a common and vulgar 
quality. Whether founded on love, or, as they 
who disparage it say, on fear, it is a divine gift. — 
It is a divine change when unbelief becomes be- 
lief, and men believe in hope and fear. Faith ap- 
pears to be the first inclination (vtutnc) towards 
salvation : then follow fear and liope and repent- 
ance, which growing up together with temperance 
■^and patience, lead us on to love and knowledge. 
Faith is the first element of knowledge, preceding 
all its other elements, being as necessary to the 
Gnostic, as respiration is to life. As we cannot 
live without the four elements, neither can we 
attain knowledge without faith : faith then is the 
basis of truth." 

" Some ' heretics disparaged the law, because it 
addressed itself to the fears of man. For fear, they 
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irrational affection of the minoT out 
how," Clement asks, " can fenr be irrational, when 
the commandment is given by tlie Word or reason ? 
lat fear must be rational, which is an avoiding 
that which is hurtful, whence springs repent- 
ice for past transgressions. The fear of the 
'Lord is the heginnimj of wisdom. The heretics who 
denied that the law is good, urged the passage of 
St. Paul, By the law is the knowledge of sin. But 
law," Clement 'replies, "did not cause, it 
ly declared sin ; by commanding what is to be 
done, it reproved that wliich is not to be done. It 
is the part of a good man to point out that which 
is salutary, and that which is injurious. The law 
mat he good which was given as a schoolmaster 
lead us to Christ, in order that being chastened 
fear we might turn to perfection tlirough Christ." 



element ' proceeds to refute the interpretations 
Ut upon the text, T/wfear of the Lord is the be- 
ttning of ■wisdom, by Basilides and Valentinus. 

he fear of the Lord'," he says, " leads to re- 
lentance and to hope." He then defines hope, 
iiarity, hospitality, philanthropy, friendly affec- 
ion (^(Xoaropyia), brotherly love. "The Jews," 

'says, "mistook the meaning of the law by 



' cccl. 22. 



'^ cuGclTiii. 9. 
' tcccli. 26. 



attending ouly to tlie letter; they did not believe 
in it as predicting the coming of Christ, and obeyed 
it through fear, not tlirough affection and faith ; 
they did not perceive that Christ was the end of 
the law. But the goodness of God was manifested 
even in their rejection ; for their rejectiou waa ac- 
companied by the calling of the Gentiles." Cle- 
ment * thus describes the progress of the Christian to 
knowledge : " faith becomes hope through repent- 
ance, as does fear through faith ; perseverance and 
exercise in these, imited with instructioui are per- 
fected into charity ; and charity is perfected into 
knowledge. Wisdom is the power of God, which 
teaches the tnith ; and thence is derived the per- 
fection of knowledge." 

" Three * qualifications are necessary to the 
perfection of the Gnostic : contemplation ; the 
fulfilment of the commandments ; the ability to 
form good men. The ' frequent repetition in 
Scripture of the words, I am the Lord your God, 
admonishes us quietly to seek God, and to en- 
deavour as much as possible to know him ; this 
is the hightist contemplation, tlie * true knowledge, 
which is immutably founded on reason. This is 
the only knowledge of wisdom, from which good 
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WorkB are inseparable." Clement 1 
guishes faith into two kinds : that of knowledge , 
(iiruFTtifioviKTi), and that of opinion (So^aurtKn). He 
makes a similar distinction with respect to demon- , 
stration. " Christians possess the only true demon- 
■ation, which is supplied by the Divine Scriptures, 
nd the heaven-taught wisdom. The demonstra- 

l^n of opinion is human, and founded on rhetorical 
ailments and logical syllogisms. That from 

'above is knowledge." Clement then runs into a 
fanciful interpretation of Exodus xvi. 36, How an / 

IOmer is the tenth pari of an Ephah, or according 
Iq the Septuagint, of three measures ; which three 
measures Clement ' states to be "sensation, the 
measure of objects of sense ; speech or reason, of 
'names and words ; the understanding or mind, of 
tilings which are perceived by it. This is the true 
bid j ust measure, by which is measured the decad ' , 
of which man consists — the body and soul, the five 
senses, the power of speech ; the seminal power, 
and the cogitative or spiritual power." The last 
power bears the same relation to the other nine, 
that the Creator does to the creation, which Cle- 

Kent, or rather Philo, divides into nine parts, the 
ur elements (constituting one), the seven planets, 

* ccccliv. 18. 

' Thia fenciful interpretation is borrowed iiom Philo de Coiigr. 
qutercnil. erudit. gmtia. 

' (ivo/iuVui- Hal pjifiarvy, nouns and verbs. 
' Clement describes this Decad somewhal diifcrcntly. L, (i. 
— dcL-cviii. 5. 



and the fixed sphere. Then follows a compartsOD 
between the true and the Pseudo-Gnostic. 

" Faith' applies to the past and future, and h 
thus connecled with memory and hope ; we be- 
lieve that past events have been, and that future 
events will be. Fear * becomes faith first, and 
afterwards love ; not, however, such a fear as men 
have of a wild beast, which they fear and hate ; 
but as they have of a parent, whom they fear and 
love ; faith is not predicated of the present, but 
persuasion or assurance." Clement, in pursuing 
tills argument, ^says, that our assent is entirely in 
our own power. 

Clement next * proceeds to the subject of re- 
pentance, and points out the dangerous condition 
of those who are continually repenting and relaps- 
ing into sin. " 'The Gentile, who embraces the 
Gospel, once receives the remission of his sins ; but 
he who afterwards sins and then repents, even if he 
obtains pardon, ought to feet shame, because be 
is not again washed for the remission of sins. He 
who is regenerated in the Spirit ought to quit his 
former mode of life ; that is, he ought not again to 
be involved in the same transgression, and again 
to repent. For repeatedly to ask forgiveness on 

I cL-tdvii. \->. ' See p. 138. 

■* fL'tclviii. S>. * (jccclix. 2ft. ' fcwlx. I 
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BCfotint of repeated offences is not repentance, but 
ashow of repentance." Clement 'defines appetite 
a movement of the mind towards some object, or 
from it ; passion an excessive appetite, overstepping 
the bounds eet by reason. All the passions are 
irrational affections. Having stated that obedience 
and disobedience are voluntary, he ' says, that 
which is involuntary cannot be made the subject 
of judgment. He then points out the various 
modes in which men may act involuntarily. God 
looks not merely at the action, but at the intent of 
the agent. That' which is voluntary is either 
by appetite, by choice, or by deliberate intention. 
Clement then states in what u^a(>ri]^a, aT^l■<^^lna, and 
iiUniut, differ from each other. 



The ^ Valentiuians seem to have objected against 
ascribing joy and grief, which are human affec- 
tions, to God. Clement replies, " thatthe Divine 
nature cannot be described as it really is. The 
prophets have spoken to us, fettered as we are by j__ 
the flesh, according to our ability to receive their 
saying, the Lord accommodating himself to human 
weakness for our salvation. It is the will of God 
that he who obeys the commandments, and repents 
of his sins, should be saved ; we then rejoice on 
account of our salvation ; and the Lord, speaking 



' cccclx. 31. 
' cccclxii. 1. 



' cccclxi. 3. 
' cccclxvi. 28. 
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sts, has appropriated t 
our joy. — God ' lias no natural (f vsucqv) relation to 
ns, as the founders of the heresies assert, whether 
he formed us out of nothing (ek uti ovruv), or out of 
matter ; since the former has no existence, and the 
latter is in every respect different from God ; unless 
some one should venture to assert that we are part 
of God, and of the same essence (ojuoowiavc) with 
him ; and I understand not how he who knows 

'7 God can bear to hear such an assertion, when he 
contemplates our life, and the evils in which we 
are involved. Were this tlic case, God would iu 
part sin (jitptKl^i.-), if the parts of the whole go to 

— complete the whole ; but if they do not go towards 
its completion, they are not parts. But God, 
being by his nature rich in pity, in his goodness 
watches over us, wlio are neither parts of him, nor 
his children by nature. — The riches of God's njercy 
are manifested in this — that he calls to the adop- 
tion of sons, those who belong not to him in essence 
or nature, but simply in being the work of his 
will." 

Having defined knowledge ((irnrrii^iii), Clement* 
proceeds to say, that " whatever we do not, we do 
not either through want of" inclination, or ability, or 
both. We wish to be as the Lord, but have not tlie 



ccUix. -2. See Note, p. If. 133-1 
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ability to be : the disi-iple cannot be above kis 
Master; it is sufficient that wc be as our Master; 
not ID essence, since it is impossible for that which 
is by adoption, to be equal in essence to tliat which 
is by nature ; but in becoming immortal, in attain- 
ing to the contemplation of things as they really 
are, in being called sons, and in seeing the Father 
' in himself. Tlie inclination precedes ; for the 
reasoning or rational faculties are the ministers 
of the inclination ; in the Gnostic the inclina- 
tion, the judgment, the exercise, are one and the 
same." 



V 



The Greeks derived their notions of moral virtue 
Irotn Moses. This Clement ' proves by references 
to passages in the Old Testament, inculcating 
JDstice, liberality, brotherly love, forgiveness of 
injuries, kind treatment of animals, and other 
virtues. He ' says, incidentally, " that he who pos- 
sesses one virtue as a Gnostic (yi'wardcuc), possesses 
all by mutual relation. ''This is he who is in 
the iau^e and after the likeness, the Gnostic, who 
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• cccclxix. 23. 

• cccc]3X.32. The whole passage, i 
ifae mutual dependence of the virtues ( 
aOention- 

• cccdxxx. II. Compure C. xciv. 26. P. 
I SS. L. 3. c. 1 2. cccxi. G, S. L, 2. ccccxcix. S 



which Clement describes 
1 each other, is worthy of 



imitates God as far as it is possible, omitting 
nothing which can contribute to the likeness, being 
continent, forbearing, juat ; king (jia<ji\fvuv) of his 
passions, communicating what he has, doing good 
by word and deed, to the utmost of his power. 
' The likeness to God (t6 Kor' tlxova kbi ifxoMmv) 
refers not to the body, for that which is mortal 
cannot be likened to that which is immortal ; bat 
to the understanding and reason, by which the 
Lord appropriately seals the likeness in doing good 
and in governing." 



"^ Patience and endurance of suffering are also 
qualities through which the Gnostic will acquire 
exemption from passion (iira9ti«u), and will ap- 
proach to the resemblance of God. — When templed 
he will bless, like the noble Job ; like Jonas, he 
will pray when swallowed by the whale, and bis 
faith will restore him to prophesy to the Ninevites : 
if he is shut up with lions, he will tame their 
savageness ; if he is cast into the fire, he will be 
refreshed with dew, but will not be burned ; he 
will bear testimony (jiaprvpliaii), by night, by day, 
in word, in life, in conversation ; conversing and 
dwelling with the Lord in the spirit, he will re- 
main pure in tlesh, pure in heart, holy in speech. 
The toorld, he says, is crucified to him, and he to 
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• ttwW. He bearing about the cross of the 
Saviour, follows the steps of the Lord, like unto 
God ' becoming a Saint of Saints." Clemeut next 
mlarges In praise of temperance, and inveighs 
ainst pleasure. He - then explains the manner 
win which the dsemons aet upon the souls of men, 
Fand seduce them into error. He * defends the law 
against the chaise of severity which some brought 
against it, because it addresses itself to the fears 
man ; it does this in order to secure to them 
fxemption from anxiety by deterring them from 
Unlawful pleasures. " To those," he * says, " who 
tare inclined to sin, truth appears harshness ; and 
i who will not join them in their sinful practices 
lippears destitute of sympathy." 

Having * enumerated the opinions of the philo- 
lophera respecting happiness (to rtXoc) Clement* 
(bvb that " the purpose of the Christian Gnostic is 
> Rttain to an end which is without end, obeying 
Jie commandments (that is obeying God), and 



; ecccKciv. 28. with reference to Psalm Ixxxii. 1. God 
latidelh in the congregation of the mighty, kejadgeth among the 
ir as it stands in the Septuagtnt, iv ftia^ oi Bioiic haKpivti 
"Clement asks, "What gods? Those who are superior to pleasure 
and passion ; tbcisc who know what they do ; the Gnostics, who 
have ovBTCome the world." He makes similar applications of 
pMlm Ixxxii. fl, 7 ; Rom. viii. 9. 

' cocclxxxvii. 7. ' ceccxeii. 11. See p. 136. 

'ccccxdv. 2. ' ccccxcv. 22. ' d. 33. 
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living conformably to them, uiirebukeable (ii 
Aifirrwc, 1 Tim. vi, 14.) and endued with know- 
ledge ((ir((rr»r^o'vwc, James iii. 13.). through the 
knowledge of the Divine Will. That end is to 
assimilate ourselves, as far as lies in our power, to 
right reason, and to be restored to perfect adop- 
tion through the Son, and continually to glorify 
the Father through the great High-Priest, who 
has condescended to call us brethren and fellow- 
heirs. Tlie Apostle in Ins ^ Epistle to the Romans, 
concisely describes the end, when he says, Nok 
being made free from siti, and become servants to 
God, you have your fruit unto holines», and the end 
everlasting life. 'The doctrine of Plato, that the 
object of faith is a resemblance to God, as far as 
man can unite justice and holiness with prudence ; 
and that the end is a restoration of the promise 
through faith, is not different from the doctrine of 
St. Paul, and was indeed derived from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament." 



Clement^ next treats of marriage, which he de- 
fines the union of a man and woman according to 
the law, in order to have legitimate children. To 
the question, whether a man ought to marry, he 
answers that every man ought not to marry, but 
regard must be had to time, and person, and age. 



' Compare d. 7. nilli dii. 8. 



Having recapitulated the opinions of the philoso- 
phers for and against marriage, he brings forward 
the 'usual arguments in favour of it, drawn from 
the distinction of sexes ; from the blessing pro- 
nounced by God on our 6rst parents. Increase and 
multiply ; from the necessity of marriage to the 
continuation of the human race. The * liability to 
disease constitutes another argument in favour of 
marriage ; for the care and persevering attention 
of a wife surpasses the assiduity of other relations 
and friends, and she is described in Scripture as a 
help meet for man. lu old age also the married 
man has a wife to take care of, and children to 
support him. Another argument^ urged by Cle- 
ment is, that if the loss of any object is an evil, 
the possession of it must be good ; but the loss of 
children is the greatest of evils ; conseijuently the 
possession of them is a great good, and marriage 
is a great good. Throughout this discussion, Cle- 
ment says nothing in disparagement of marriage, 



r ' Some teem to have deemed marriage necessary to the per- 
fection of the Gnostic. Clement puts the following argument 
into the mouth of one who held this opinion. " He who is ehild- 
leu docs not reach hia natural perfection, inasmuch as he does 
not substitute a successor in his own place ; for he is perfect, 
who causes to exist one like to himself; or rather, who sees l/iat 
one do the same : that is, when he who is begotten arrives at the 
same natural condition as he who begat," Dili, 31. 
» div. 9. ' dv. 12. 
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but 'affirms expressly that Scripture counsels men 
to marry. 

Having described the manner in winch the 
Gnostic character is gradually formed, and the 
qualifications necessary to its perfection, and hav- 
ing shown that the state of marriage is not incom- 
patible with it, Clement proceeds in the third 
book to examine the opinions of the Pseudo- 
Gnostics, Basilides and Valentinus, respecting 
marriage. He then* expresses his own opinion. 
" We esteem," he says, " chastity blessed, as well 
as those on whom this gift is conferred by God ; 
we admire a single marriage, and the decorous 
gravity attached to it ; saying, however, that we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and hear 
each other's hurdeiis, lest he who thhihs that he 
stands, should himself fall. With respect to a 
second marriage, the Apostle says, If thou bumest, 
marry. ^^ 

Clement proceeds to detail the sentiments of 
Carpocrates, Marcion, and others of the Gnostics 
respecting marriage, and to condemn the licen- 
tiousness of many of their tenets. He ' says that 



' oTi It yafieiy ft Fpa^i) trv^(iov\tici. 
ev^vylat inrpiirti, &yTitpvt m^oBtrtT. 
to quote Matth. v. 32. Dvi. 31. 

' dxi. 13. ' dxxtx. 1 
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the heretics might be divided into two classes; 
lose who taught the indifference of human actions, 
and those who inculcated continence, but impiously 
and through enmity to the Creator." — Against the 
informer he argues that, " if all modes of life are 
different, we are manifestly at liberty to choose 
life of continence. — A lover of pleasure gratifies 
is body ; but a temperate man delivers his soul, 
bicfa is the mistress of the body, from passions. 
' all things are lawful, and there is no fear of 
jing disappointed of our hope through wicked 
rtions, -we might have a pretence for living 
ickedly. But since a happy life is pointed out to 
) through precepts, at which (life) we ought all 
> aim ; following whithersoever the Word may 
us ; neither perverting any thing that has been 
lid, nor neglecting even the smallest part of that 
'hich is befitting ; if we shall fail to attain to that 
ife, we must necessarily fall into eternal evil. They, 
lerefore, who follow- the sacred Scriptures, by 
hich all direct their way who trust that they shall, 
} far as possible, be assimilated to God — they must 
ot live indifferently, but purify themselves from 
leasures and desires, and watch over the soul, 
lasmuch as by it they perseveringly proceed to 
lat which is alone divine. For the understand- 
ig, being pure and free from all wickedness, is 
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in eonie measure capable of receiving the power of 
God, tlie divine image being again raised up in 
it." Clement' says, " Uiat knowledge (yvJuric) is 
not mere speech, but a certain divine science 
(tntarritui) ; and that light which springs up in the 
BOul from obedience to the commandments, which 
makes all things manifest in their very origin, and 
prepares man to know himself, and teaches him to 
reach unto God ; for knowledge is in tlie under- 
standing, what the eye is in the body." 



Clement next replies to those heretics who incul- 
cated continence, and forbade marriage, impiously 
and through hostility to the Creator. They appear 
to have appealed to various passages of Scripture, 
which he examines separately, "The end of the 
law," he ^says, " is to lead men from unrighteous- 
ness to righteousness, by means of chaste marriages, 
and procreation of children, and holy life. The 
Lord came, not to destroy, but to fulfil the law ; 
not to fulfil it as if it were defective, but to accom- 
plish tiie prophecies in the law by his appearance ; 
since the right course of life was proclaimed to 
those who lived righteously before the law through 
the Word. The majority of mankind, not know- 
ing what continence is, live to the body, not to the 
spirit ; but we ought to be sanctified not only in 
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the Spirit, bat in the life and conversation also, 
and in the body. — ' They who abstain from mar- 
riage, on the ground that they have received the 
resurrection, ought also to abstain from eating and 
drinking ; for God will destroy botli the belly and 
meats in the resurrection. — As humility is a gentle- 
ness of mind, not a maceration (icaKov^la) of the 
body, so continence is a virtue of the soul, not 
manifest, but in secret." Some of the 'heretics 
appear to have defended their opinion by appeal- 
ing to the example of Christ, who wasnotmarried, 
and possessed nothing in this world. Clement an- 
swers, "that Christ had his own bride, the Church; 
then he was not a common man, and consequently 
wanted no helpmate in the flesh ; nor was it neces- 
sary for him to beget children, as he remains for 
ever, and is the only Son of God." Clement ' fur- 
ther shows "that the practice of just men under 
the Old Testament, and of Christ and his Apostles 
under the New, was in this respect the same. All 
thankfully partook of the bounty of the Author of 
nature. — In* like manner we are not forbidden to 
acquire wealtli, but to acquire it unjustly and in- 
satiably. The * continence of the Greek philoso- 
phers professed to struggle against concupiscence, 
and not to minister to it in act ; but Christian con- 



' dxxxiii. 10. 
' dxxxiiL 22. 
' dxxxv. 1. 



These heretics called marriage vopi-i 
' dxxxvii. 10. ' dxxxv 
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tinence profeeses not even to desire ; so that ^ 
Dot merely refrain from gratifjang our desires, but 
do not even desire ; but tbis continence can only be 
obtained tbrougb the grace of God, — As to be well 
is better than to be ill, and to talk about bealtb; 
so to be light, is better than to talk about light; 
and the continence according to the truth better 
than that taught by the philosophers. — Our rule 
with regard to marriage, food, and every thing 
else, should be, not to be the slaves of concupis- 
cence, but to desire only what is necessary." 

Returning to the heretics, who taught the ip_d_if- 
ference of human actions, Clement' shows, " that 
the end of the Gospel is the sanctification of man, 
to render him chaste instead of unchaste, temperate 
instead of intemperate, just instead of unjust." 
Heasoning on a passage, which he had before 
quoted from an ^ apocryphal gospel, Clement 
says, " that destruction in death is necessarily con- 
sequent upon generation, and that these must con- 
tinue until the perfect separation and restoration of 
the election, by which the essences now mixed up 
in the world, shall be restored to their proper and 

' dxxxix. 33. 

' The Gospel according Iq the Egyptians, dxsxix. 4j. Cle- 
nicnl had before quoted it, Dxxxn. 8. Salome usked our Saviour, 
'' How long wiU death prevail f He answered, " As long as ye 
women bear ehildren," This the heretics construed into a con- 
demnation of mHrriage. This passage is quoted also in the 
Kxcerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, lxvii. 
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kindred place. " He adds, " tliat Scripture speaks 
of man iu two senses, the visible man, and the 
soul ; and again, the man who is saved, and the 
man who is not ; for sin is called the death of the 
soul. The separation of the soul and body follows 
their union by a physical necessity, arising out of 
the Divine economy. — We are at liberty either to 
marry or to abstain from marriage ; a life of 
celibacy is not of itself belter than a married life. 
They' who, in order to avoid the distraction of a 
married life, have remained single, have frequently 
become misanthropic, and have failed in charity ; 
while others, who have married, have given them- 
selves up to pleasure, and have become like unto 
beastti." 

Clement' draws an argument in favour of mar- 
riage from Matthew xviii. 20, " When two or three 
lire gathered tiiyether in vvj name, there am I in the 
mist of them. The three are the man, the woman, 
and their child ; for the woman is united to the 
man through God." He proceeds to quote other 
passages from Scripture, in opposition lo the here- 



' dxli. 35. 

' dxii. 41. Clement givts oilier interpretations of the verse ; 
tbe three represented the Platonic division of the soul into 
^g<.i, appetite, reason ; or the flesh, soul, and spirit (see dliii. 
20,); or the vocation (it\^ffic)i election iiiih-oyii), and the race 
<l(»tined to the highest honour (the Gnostic) ; or the Jew, the 
tientiU, and the Church composed of both. 



tics, who rejected marriage through hostility to 
the Creator; 'observing, as he goes on, "that 
St. Paul uniformly speaks of the God who gave 
the Gospel as the same who gave the law. ' Mar- 
riage and celibacy have each its peculiar duties 
and oflBces. — Let every one, therefore, perfectly 
perform his service in the state in which he is 
called, that he may become free in Christ, receiv- 
ing the appropriate reward of his service." Allud- 
ing to Tatian, who interpreted the old man to 
mean the law, and the new man the gospel, thence 
contending that the law was given by another 
God, Clement ' says, " the same man and Lord, 
who makes old things new, no longer allows 
polygamy ; (formerly God required it, when it was 
necessary to increase and multiply,) but introduces 
monogamy, for the procreation of children, and 
the care of a family, for which the woman was 
given as a helpmate. To some the Apostle con- 
cedes a second marriage, least they should burn ; 
since such persons do not sin according to the Cove- 
nant; for a second marriage was not forbidden by 
the law ; but they do not reach the full perfection 
of the Gospel. He acquires heavenly glory, who 
has power over himself, and preserves unpolluted 
the union which was dissolved by death, and 



' dxhi. 26. Compare dli. 31. 
' dxlviii, 21. Cumpare dliv. 1^ 



williagly obeys the dispensation, by which he is 
enabled, without distraction, to attend to the ser- 
^-yice of the Lord. — If the Giver of the law and of 
^e gospel is one and the same, he cannot con- 
diet himself. For the law lives, being spiritual, 
vhen understood according to knowledge ; bnt 
t Iiavp. died to the law through the body of Christ, 
that we may live to another, to him who lias been 
raised Jrom the dead, who waa foretold by the law, 
t/tat we may bring forth fruit unto God. Where- 
fore the law is ftoly, and the commandment holy, 
, and good. We have died, therefore, to the 
IF, that is, to sin, which was made manifest by 
law : for the law ^ does not generate, but 
dares sin, by commanding that which is to be 
, and forbidding that which is not to be done, 
thus convicting the sin which lies beneath, so that 
it may appear to be sin. — 'AH the Epistles of the 
Apostle, while they inculcate chastity and conti- 
nence, and contain various precepts respecting 
marriage, the procreation of children, the manage- 
ment of households, no where condemn a chaste 
marriage ; but preserving the consistency between 
ihe law and the gospel, approve both him who 
lives in the married state chastely and with thank- 
fulness to God, and him who lives a life of celibacy 



' Set p. 136. 



i tne Lord wills ; each choosing to remain as he is 
called, without offence or imperfection." 



Clement ' proceeds to notice the opinions of 
Julius Cassianus, the founder of the Docetae, res- 
pecting marriage, and to examine various passages 
of Scripture, which he alleged in their support. 
" If," ' continues Clement, " generation is evil, let 
them at once say that the Lord who partook of it, 
and the virgin who bare him, were involved in evil. 
' But generation is holy, through which the world, 
the essences, the natures, and angels, and powers, 
and souls, and commandments, and the law, aud the 
gospel, and the knowledge of God, exist. — * Christ 
healed the infirmities of the hody, as well as of the 
soul ; this he would not have done if the flesh is at 
enmity with the soul. They ° who inculcate con- 
tinence out of enmity to the Creator, act impiously, 
when they might chouse celibacy agreeably to the 
sound rule of piety ; giving thanks for the grace 
imparted to them, but not abhorring the creature, 
or despising those who marry ; for the world is 
the work of a Creator, as well as celibacy itself: 
but let both (the married and single) give thanks 
in the state in which they are placed, if they know 
for what purpose they are placed in it." Clement 



charges those who held the opinion which he is 
combating, with leading licentious lives. 



Having in the Third Book shown, in opposition 
to the Pseudo-Goostics, that the married state is 
not incompatible with Gnostic perfection, Clement 
begins the Fourth Book with stating the subjects 
which he means to discuss, and the order in which 
he means to discuss them. He should speak of 
martyrdom first, then describe the perfect Gnostic ; 
in show that it was alike incumbent on freemen 
id slaves, on men and women, to philosophize; 
then treat of faith and inquiry ' (n-tpj rov tifTiiv), 
and of the symbolic system ; and having thus 
completed the subject of morals, point out summa- 
rily the assistance which the Greeks had derived 
from the barbarian philosophy. He would then 
briefly produce passages of Scripture in opposition 
to the Greeks and Jews ; and afterwards discuss 
the opinions of the Greeks and barbarians con- 
cerning natural principles (ra Trtpi ap-j^fyy tpu<no\oyii- 

flin-a). The next step would be to treat of the 
prophetic writings, and to show that the Scriptures 
were sanctioned by the authority of the Almighty, 
and that one God and Almighty Lord was pro- 
claimed by the law and propliets, and by the 



I 



gospel. All these discussions would be only pre- 
liniinarj' to the consideration of the Gno6tic 
pliysiology, wliich depends on the history of the 
creation of the universe {Koa/ioyoviix). Thence he 
would ascend to the consideration of Divine things 
(tffi TO QioXoyiKov tiSoc)- 

Having assigned his reason for giving his work 
the title of the Stromata, and stated his expec- 
tation that few would understand itj he ' says, 
"that man, like the Thessalian Centaur, consists 
of a rational and irrational part, a soul and body : 
the body cultivates the earth, and hastens to it; 
the soul reaches after God, aud being instructed 
in the true philosophy, hastens to its ' kindred 
above, turning aside from the desires of the body, 
and from toil and fear. — ' Death is the union of 
the soul, being sinful, with the body ; life, the se- 
paration from sin. — The separation, therefore, of 
the soul from the body, which the philosopher 
practises throughout his life, produces the alacrity 
of the Gnostic to bear the natural death, which 
is a dissolution of the chains binding the soul to 
the body." " TJie world," he says, " is cmdfied 
to me, and I to the world ; tJiottgk in the fiesh, I 
live as oii£ who has his conversation in heaven." 



dbcxviii. 20. 
' dlxviii. 28. 
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" Hence the genuine Gnostic is ready to give 
up his body to him nho asks it, having firBt put 
off the affections of the flesh. He is the true 
martyr or witness (/laprupfi)- He ' feels gratitude 
to him, who has afforded him a plea for de- 
parting hence by laying a snare for him, and 
has given him an opportunity which he did not 
himself procure, of manifesting what he is, to 
his persecutor by patience ; to the Lord by love. 
'Martyrdom is called perfection, because it dis- 
plays the perfect work of love." — Clement' then 
combats the opinion of certain heretics, wlio 
affirmed that the true martyrdom was the know- 
ledge of the true God : and that he who encoun- 
tered death in the confession of Christ was a 
suicide. He also condemns other heretics, who ?- 
through hostility to the Creator, voluntarily gave ' 
L tliemselves up to the marrist rates. 

k 

^H Having noticed the opinion of the Stoics, that 
fte soul is not affected by the body, and that health 
snd Mckness are indifferent, Clement * observes 

' dlxix. 33. ' dlxx. 7. 

' &xxi. 10. Yet he bimatlf saya, that if confession to God 
11 BiftyrdoiD, ecery soul which unites purity of conversation to 
^uwledge of God, and obeys the commandments, is a martyr 
n life and in word, whatever be the mode in which it is released 
mnn the body ; pouring forth faith as blood, through its whole 
life »nd at its departure, ni.xx. 22. Compare PLXXxn. 12. 
luiim. H. DJtcvi. 17. 

' dlxxiii, 27. 
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'tyr cliooses pleasure in expectatioi 
though obtained by immediate pain. But as there i 
pain in thirst, and pleasure in drinking, the ante 
cedent pain is the cause of pleasure ; but that whic 
is evil cannot be productive of good ; consequent! 
neither pain nor pleasure is evil." Pursuing the 
subject of martyrdom, he' says, " that the judge 
who compels us to deny the Moved, proves, who it, 
and who is not the friend of God. ' We ought to 
draw near to the word of salvation, not through the 
promise of gifts, or through dread of punishment, 
but for tile good itself. We shall then stand on 
the right hand of the sanctuary. But they, who 
think to obtain that which is incorruptible bv the 
gift of that which is corruptible, are called hired 
servants in the parable of the two brothers. Here 
too we see the distinction between ^ the likeness 
and the image : the former live according to die 
likeness of the Saviour ; those on the left hand 
after their image," — Clement, while discoursing of 
the beatitudes, and of the blessedness of the pure 
in heart, * says, " Some good things are good in 
themselves; some partake of good things, as vir- 
tuous actions. But neither good nor bad actions 



dlx: 



ifi. 28. 



' dlxxvi. 4. 

' With reference to Genesis i. 26. 

* dlxxxi. 13. Clement's object in this discussion on die 
beatitndcB, is to show that our Saviour's precepts were directed, 
not mcnOy to tlie rcjjulalion of the e,\temal conduct, but to the 
formation of the internal dispnaition. ulxxi.\, 12, 24. 
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be without tlic intervention of those tilings, 

which hold the place of matter; as life, Iiealth. 

and other things either necessary or contingent. 

They, therefore, who come to the knowledge of 

God, should be pure as to bodily desires and holy 

thoughts, that nothing spurious may deaden the 

power of the ruling faculty of the soul(roir7Ef''>'">^°»')- 

When, therefore, the Gaoslic, partaking of this 

holy quality, and conversing in purity with the 

Uvine nature, gives himself up to contemplation, 

approximates to a habit of impassible identity, 

iBuroTip-oc uwaOoOc), SO that he no longer possesses 

icience and acquires knowledge, but is science 

bd knowledge ^ The last beatitude relates to those 

ho are persecuted for righteousness' sake, and is as 

^■were the sum of the rest, instructing the Gnostic 

^0 despise death through love towards God. — We 

should, however, understand that every kind of 

lemptalion affords an opportunity for martyrdom, 

I e, for bearing testimony to tlie Gospel. 

I Clement 'proceeds to show that the martyr en- 
BQOters death in order to obtain life, and dies for 
I own salvation. "' Miserable men think that 
testimony to the Lord by blood is the most 
lolent death, not knowing that such a gate of 



' Scientia oppoiied to Opinio; tTioT»l>Ji) to poiri. See L. 5, 
B.XXXI. 28. 
' ^I«xxi. 43. ' rtlxxxii.27. • tllxs\iii. 19. 
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deatli is the commencement of the true life ; aui^M 
beiDg unwilling to understand either the Iionour^^ 
which after death await those wlio live holily, or""" 
the punishments which await those who live un — - 
justly and lasciviously." Clement enumerates th^=- 
various motives to martyrdom proposed in Scrip — 
ture, faith, love, gratitude, hope. " The Gnostic ' 
places not in life the end at which lie aims, but 
in being eternally happy and blessed, and in being 
the royal friend (^aatXiKip ^JXy) of God ; and if any 
one subjects him to dishonour, to banishment, 
confiscation of property, or lastly, to death, he 
will never be torn away from liberty and prevail- 
ing love ((cupiiuT-aTDc) towards God, which hides all 
things, and endures all things; for love is per- 
suaded that the Divine Providence orders all things 
well. The first' step is instruction through fear, 
by which we abstain from injustice ; the second is 
hope, by which we aim at that which is best ; love 
perfects us, instructing us through knowledge 
(yvi^iTiKuio). — Rational knowledge is set before 
those who press onwards to perfection ; of which 
knowledge the '' foundation is the holy triad, 
faith, hope, charity." 

Having quoted instances of heathen philosophers 



' in the Greek o fiii- oir Tpwroc /inB^ioc rc5 ffu^aroc, where 
the word oiifiaTos is evidently fanlly. 
' Compare L. 5. dcHi. a.'i. dcl.^xxiii. 3. 



iio had patiently endured severe tortures, C\e- 
I meat next ' shows that the female is equally capa- 
ble of virtuous actions with the male, and therefore 
lequally bound to encounter raarlyrdom. It ap- 
pears from what he' says on this point, that wives 
and children and servants frequently underwent 
great hardships, in consequence of the profession 
fc>f Christianity, from unbelieving husbands, parents, 
Kwd masters. 

B Clement proceeds to quote passages of Scrip- 
ture inculcating the obligation to encounter mar- 
tyrdom rather than deny Christ ; among the rest 
Luke xii. 8. on wliich ^he gives the comment of 
Heracleo, a follower of Valentinus. " Hcracleo said 
that there were two modes of confessing Christ, 
■ooe by faith and a holy conversation, the other by 
^Rjie lips, giving the preference to the former." 
^KlemeDt ^replies that "he who confesses Christ 
Hvefore men at the hazard of his life, must be sup- 
posed to have faith. — Some do not merely con- 
fess, but plead in defence of Christianity, by which 
the members of the Church are ' confiruied ; those 
among the Gentiles who busily seek after salva- 
tion, are moved with admiration, and are led to 
I the faith; while the rest are astonished. We ought 



1 dxc. 10. Compare Dcxcx. 3. dc 
' dxeiii, 37. ' dxcv. 24. 

' dxcvi. 33. Coinp.irc nci. 2(i. 
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on every account to confess, for that is in our own 
power; Itut to plead in defence of Christianity is not 
inourpower. — The Lord alone, in order to cleanse 
L \\ men who laid snares for him and were unbelievers, 
\ -drank the cup. The Apostles, as true Gnostics 
and perfect, imitating him, suffered for the churches 
which they founded. In like manner the Gnostics, 
who walk in the footsteps of the Apostles, ought 
to be free from sin, and through love to the Lord 
to love their neighbour ; so that, if an occasion 
should call them forward, undergoing afflictions 
without stumbling {aaKavBaXiarm) they may drink 
the cup for the Church. As many as bear testimony 
by act in their life, by word before the tribunal, 
whether through hope or fear, are superior to those 
who confess only with the mouth uuto salvation. 
But he who going beyond this arrives at love, be 
is the really blessed and genuine martyr (f»oprwc) 
making a perfect confession both to the command- 
ments aud to God through the Lord ; whom he 
loves and thus recognizes as a brother, surrender- 
ing himself up entirely through God, gratefully 
and lovingly rendering back, as a deposit, the 
man who is demanded from him." 



From the tctt, When they persecute you in one 
aty, flee to another, Clement' takes occasion to 
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Dndemn those who voluntarily exposed themselves 
9 martyrdom ; they were in fact accessory to the 
rimes of the persecutors. He then supposes the 
oestion to be asked ', " If God takes care of you, 
you are under his Providence, why are you per- 
ecuted and murdered ?'" Clement answers, " first, 
lod does not wish the Christians to be persecuted; 
Ut their persecution is necessary to the accom- 
iishmcnt of the prophecies, which by announcing 
lat they should be persecuted, taught them to 
■epare themselves and to acquire the needful 

nness and constancy. Secondly, persecution 
fords opportunity for the display of their constancy 
sd of the prejudice of theirjudges, who "perse- 
Bted them solely because they were Christians, 
mstruing ihe mere profession of the Gospel into 
I crime. Thirdly, the Christian, instead of being 
ijured, is indebted to his persecutor for transferring 

1 so quickly from this life lo a better." 

* Basilides. whose object appears to have been to 
intaiu the perfect goodness of the Deity, con- ^ 
ided that they who sufi'ered martyrdom did not 
Fer unjustly ; they either suftered for actual sins, 
on account of the sinfulness of their nature, or on 
:OQDt of sins committed in a former state of ex- 



dxcviii. 13. 

Compare the Apulugj uf Ttitulliau, i 
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istence. Clement ' ahows that this hypothesis doei 
Dot auswer the purpose for which it is intended, 
that of defending the goodness of God ; and poiatB 
out various absurdities which flow from it. His' 
solution of the diBiculty is that God does not cause, 
hut permits, the persecution of the innocent, and 
turns the crimes of the adversaries of Christianity 
to its advantage. He next^ refutes the notion of 
the Valentinians respecting the annihilation of 
death by division among the elect seed ; and ' sums 
up the character of the Gnostic martyr in the words 
of St. Paul, Rom.viii. 38. 



Having ^ distinguished between the knowledge 
'^and faith of the common and of the perfect Chris- 
tian, Clement quotes various passages of Scripture 
to show that they who suffer in the cause of re- 
ligion, will he rewarded hereafter. He then' 
quotes a passage from the Epistle of ClemeoB 
Romanus, containing a description of the true 
Gnostic. "'The distinction between the Gnostic 
and the ordinary Christian with respect to mar- 
tyrdom, is, that the former suffers through lore, 
•7 the latter through fear or the hope of reward. 
^ * There is a difference in actions, whether they are 
performed through fear, or perfected in love ; 



' tk. 37. 
' dciii. R. 
' ddx, 11. 



' dcii. 8. t'oinpftrc L. 1. ccclxvii.9. 
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■ tthether they are tlie result of failli or knowledge ; 
1 consequence there is a difference in the reward 
f the Gnostic, and of the simple believer. Wo- 
' are as capable as men of attaining to per- 
fection." This Clement proves by examples both 
from sacred and profane history. " ° A chaste wife 
should in the first place endeavour to associate 
her husband to herself in all things pertaining to 
happiness ; but if she cannot do this, she must by 
HiKrself press onwards to virtue, obeying her hus- 
Hitand in all things, and doing nothing against his 
^nrill but that which is of moment to virtue and 
BialvatioD. He who throws obstacles in the way 
either of a wife or female servant, sincerely ac- 
tuated by such a principle, must wish to turn 
I her aside from righteousness and chastity, and to 
hinder his own household unrighteous and licen- 
^ous.'* Having further described the conduct of a 
»od wife towards her husband, in order to show 
fttiiat the Gnostic perfection might be attained by 
he woman as well as the man, Clement ' proceeds 
) say, "that Christ alone was perfect in all re- 
spects; which man cannot be while he is man. 
The law merely proposes abstinence from evil, 
■ and is as it were a road to the Gospel, and to the 
Hf^oiog of good. 'Legal perfection according to 

I 



' dcxvii. 9. Compare d 

> dcxx. 11. 

* JXXa vofuixu ftir Tt\t(\ 



c. 10. quoted iu p. 163 
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knowledge is an anticipation of the Gospel. The 
Gnostic advances in the Gospel, not using the 
law merely as a step, but understanding it as 
the Lord, who gave the covenants, delivered it 
to the Apostles. If then ^ he lives virtuously, 
and becomes a martyr making a right confes- 
sion through love, and thus receives greater 
honour among men, even then he will not attain 
to the title of perfection while in the flesh. That 
is reserved to the end of life, when the Gnostic 
breathes out his spirit in the shedding of his blood. 
Our* business then, is to strive after perfection as 
much as possible while we are in the flesh, prac- 
tising by perfect concord here a concurrence with 
the Will of God, unto the restitution of the really 
perfect nobility and consanguinity in the fulness 
of Christ, which is perfected by our perfection. 
' Each Christian has his peculiar grace from God ; 
but the Apostles were filled with all." Clement 
then insists that the connexion between the law 
and the Gospel may be proved from St. PauFs 
writings : ** For faith in Christ and the knowledge 
of the Gospel is the interpretation and the fulfil- 
ment of the law." 

'' The ^ Gnostic is he who understands the law : 

• Compare dxcvii. 13. ' dcxxiv. 25. 
' dcxxv. 12. 

• dcxxv. 27« Sec dcxxix. 17. dcxxxi. 8. 



he does not merely abstain from evil, or do good 
through fear or through tlie hope of reward ; he ^ 
dot's good through love, and because he chooses it 
for itself. He ' strives not to attain to the know- 
ledge of God for any consequences wliich will flow 
from the attainment ; tlie knowledge alone is the 
motive of hia contemplation. — Were the choice 
proposed to him either to know God or to obtain 
eternal salvation (on the supposition that the two 
could be separated) he would choose the former. 
He does good, not occasionally, but habitually ; not 
'for fame ; not for reward. He is perfected in the 
image and after the likeness of God. The flesh is 
dead in him ; he alone lives, having dedicated the 
sepulchre his body, as a holy temple to the Lord, 
and converted his former sinful soul to God. He is 
not continent, hut habitually exempt from passion, 
■vaiting until he can put on the divine form. 
lAtl virtue is habitual in him, so that he cannot 
lose it even for a moment. He never varies ; a 
Variety of affections arises from an attraction to 
inaterial things." Noticing the * washings of the 
Heathens and Jews, Clement says "that perfect 
purity is purity of the mind, and actions, and 
thoughts, and sincerity of speech, and lastly, free- 
dom from sin, even in dreams. Exact and sted- 
JHst repentance is a sufiicient purification for man ; 
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if" condemniug ourselves for our past actions we 
go forwards, understanding what is to come, and 
raising the mind above the delights of sense and 
former transgressions. — The Gnostic, if he could 
obtain permission from God to do what is forbidden 
and be exempt from punishment; or if be could 
receive the happiness of the blessed as a reward 
for doing it ; or if it was eveu possible for him to 
be persuaded that he could escape the eye of God, 
would do nothing contrary to right reason, having 
once cliosen that which is fair and eligible, and 
desirable for itself."' 



"The ' Gnostic understands that whatever has 
been created for our use is good ; but that to be 
hke the Deity in exemption from passion and in 
virtue, is better. ' His language is, ' I will deliver 
myself, O Lord, from concupiscence, by unioa 
with thee. The dispensation of the creation is 
good, and all things are well disposed by Provi- 
dence ; nothing exists without a cause ; 1 ought 
to be among thine, O Almighty God ; and though 
I am here, 1 am with thee ; I wish to be exempt 
from tear, that I may draw nigh to tliee, to be 
satisfied with little, and to practise your just selec- 
tion of good things from those that are like them." 
" Such an one becomes in a certain manner a 



god, and is formed accordini;; to the form of llie 
kindred spirit." 

Clement ' asserts that to helieve or not to be- 
Jieve ia in our own power, and that we are in con- 
jKquence justly punished for our sins. "Those 
committed before men embrace Christianity, are 
emitted by the Lord. What is done cannot be 
Dndone, but may be as if it had not been done. 
4or does this remission apply, as Basilides af- 
inoed, only to sins committed unwillingly and in 
^orance. We must not so limit the grace of 
God. God in inflicting punishment has three 
things in view ; to amend the transgressor ; to 
admonisli those who can be saved by example ; 
and to prevent the injured party from becoming 
object of contempt, and being thereby ex- 
ised to further injustice. There are also two 
lodes of amending men ; by instruction, and by 
inishment or discipline. They who fall into ^in 
>aptism are disciplined, for the sins com- 
tted before are pardoned ; those committed after 
cleansed," 



Clement, ' after approving the sentiment of Flato 
-thai he who contemplates the unseen God, is 
, god living among men — applies * it. to the 



Gnostic, who, being already as it were an angel, 
" will be with Christ, employed in contemplation, 
and always looking to the will of God. ' Purity, 
righteousness, and peace, are the objects of his 
pursuit. ^ The heretics who speak evil of the body, 
do not consider tliat its structure is erect, and Btted 
for the contemplation of heaven, andtiiat theoi^ns 
of sensation contribute to the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and that tlie members are formed for that 
which is good, not for pleasure. Hence it becomes 
the habitation of the soul, which is most precious 
to God ; and is thought worthy of the Holy Spirit 
by the sanctitication of the soul and body, being 
perfected by the perfection of the Saviour. The 
Gnostic is conversant with the Deity ' morally, 
physically, and rationally ; possessing wisdom, 
which is the knowledge of tilings human aod 
divine ; rigbteousuess. which is the concord of 
the parts of the soul : holiness, which is the 
worship of God. — * We admit that the soul is the 
better part of man ; the body 'be worse ; but 
neither is the soul good, nor the body bad by 
nature ; nor is that which is uut good necessarily 
bad ; there are things between the two, and of these 

' dcxxxvii. I), ' ilcxxxviii. Ifl. 

' Clement had just beforG said thitt God himself, without be- 
ginning, is, us iin essence (oiaia), the beginning of the creative; 
as he JB the good (ni'-ynftui) ol' the mora! ; as he la understanding 
(fout) of the ratiomil and judging lopii' (rvnau). dcxsxviii. 10. 



fiome preferred, some rejected (koi vponyfitva Koi 
BTtoirffojiyniva. SeeCicero de Fiiiibus iii, 4, 15 ) As 
man was to be placed among sensible objects, lie was 
necessarily composed of different, but noi opposite 
parts, a soul and a body.— The soul of the wise man 

Ijod of the Gnostic, sojourninaf like a foreigner in 
be body, treats it with gravity and severity, not 
lllowing itself to be affected by its passions ; as 
ieady to quit tlie tabernacle of the flesh, whenever 
he time of departure calls. Basilides speaks of 
the eIectio?i as strangers to the world, being natu- 
rally above the world {inripKaaniov). But this is ^^ 
kt 80. for all things are of one God ; and no 
e can by nature be a stranger to the world ; 
there being one essence and one God ; but the 
elect live as strangers, knowing that all things 
e to be possessed, and then luid aside. They use 
' three good things of wliich the Peripatetics 
teak ; but they use the body as men who are 
iing a long journey use the inns on the road ; 
binding the things of the world, as of the place in 
hich they sojourn ; but leaving their habitations 
bd possessions, and the use of them, without 
gret, readily following liim who withdraws them 
©m life ; never looking behind ; giving thanks 
br the time of their sojourning, but blessing their 
[eparture, and loiigiug for their mansion in 

' The goods of ihe aoul, of the body, and those which are 
mt,T<iUWit. Compare I.. 2. icrrxcvt. 21. L. 4. DLXXtv. 1, 
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heaven. — ' Tlie Iieretical notion — that the soul is 
aeot down from heaven into these lower regions, is 
erroneous. God ameliorates all things ; and the 
soul, choosing the best course of life from God 
and righteousness, receives heaven in exchange for 
earth. — The Gnostic, assimilated to God as far 
as possible, is already spiritual, and on that ac- 
count elect." 



Agreeably to the order which he had proposed 
to himself in the commencement of the Fourth 
Book, Clement begins the Fifth with treating of 
faith, "which some referred exclusively to the 
Son ; while they referred knowledge to the Spirit. 
But faith and knowledge cannot be separated. We 
must believe with respect to the Son, that he is 
the Son, that he came, and how he came, and 
why, and that he suffered ; but we must also 
know who is the Son of God. In like manner we 
cannot believe in the Son, without knowing the 
Father. That knowledge of the Son and Father, 
which is according to the Gnostic rule, is the com- 
prehension of truth through the truth. We are 
believers in that which is disbelieved ; Gnostics 
in that which is unknown — Gnostics, who do not 
express acts by speech, but by contemplation. 



■ Faitli is the ears of tlie soul. — The ' Apostle speaks 
of a two-fold failh ; or rather of one, whicli admits 
of increase and perfection ; for ' common failh lies 
ss the foundation. — But that excellent faith which 
is raised upon it is perfected in the believer, and 
united with that which proceeds from instruction, 
and the rational fulfilmeut of the commandments. 
Such was the faith of the Apostles, which could 
move mountains." 



^Peni 



Having refuted the opinions of Basdides, Va- 
itiaus, and Marcion respecting faith, Clement 
* proceeds to proclaim the excellence of that spirit 
of inquiry which accompanies faith, and builds up 
(be magnificent knowledge of truth on the foua- 
datioQ of faith. He then briefly notices the dif- 
ferent cases in which men think inquiry useless, 
and adds, " that faith is established, when all 
causes for further inquiry are removed. This 
is the case when we are told that it is God 
who speaks, and that he has determined in the 
Scriptures the points on which we are inquiring." 
Clement remarks incidentally, " that the Divine 
Providence is manifested in the skilful and wise 
construction of all llmt we see, and in the order 



' dcxiiv. 23. The allusion is to Rom. i. 17. 
■ Compare dclix. 37. where Ckment opposes 
to perfection of the Gnostic. Compare also dclx 
' dcxliv. 3S. Compare L. 2. ccccxxxiii, 31. 
• di-xlvi. 5. 
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observable in the universe. He who gave vi 
beiog, gave us also reason, because he wished m 
to live ratioually and virtuously, — We cannot 
attain to the perfect good without free choice ; yel 
all does not depend upon our will ; for instance, 
the result or event. For we are saved by grace, 
yet not without good works. Our natural aptitude 
to that which is good, must be accompanied by dili- 
gence and zeal. Wc must possess a sound raind, 
which wavers not in the search of good. For tfais 
we chiefly need Divine grace, right instruction, 
chaste affections, and require that the Father 
should draw us towards himself. Since being bound 
down in an earthly body, we apprehend sensible 
things by means of the body, but we attain to 
things comprehended by the understanding (ra 
voijTo) through the rational power. But if any 
one hopes to comprehend all things through the 
senses, he is far beside the truth. — In ' consequence 
of the inability of the soul to comprehend things 
as they really exist, we needed a Divine teacher; 
and the Saviour is sent down, at once to instruct 
us how to acquire what is good, and to supply it, 
the ineSable holy revelation of the great Provi- 
dence." — "Ourfaith," Clement 'says, "niustnot 
be inoperative or solitary, but united with inquiry : 
Seek and you shall find. We must employ the 



' ilcxlvii.33. 

' lid. a.'i. Comjiar 



L. 1. 



^ 
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I 



perspective (StapariKiv) faculty of the soul for the 
discovery of truth, and remove all obstacles out of 
the way, contention, envy, strife. — ' Inquiry con- 
cerning God, if it tends not to strife, but to disco- 
very, leads to salvation. They who truly seek, 
praising God, shall be filled with the gift from 
God, that is, knowledge, and their souls shall live ; 
far the Father is made known through the Son." 
Clement adds, " that the Greeks had ^ some right 
notions respecting faith, hope, and charity." 



i 



From Plato he * shows that they had also some 
hope of another life. ' There is this resemblance 
between faith and hope : both see intelligible (rn 
veqra) and future things with the understanding. 
'We speak of justice, honesty, and truth, as really 
existing; yet we cannot sec them with the eyes, 
but only with the understanding. The Word of 
God says, larn the truth. The Word, therefore, 
must be contemplated with the understanding. 
But, the Word having come forth to be the cause 
,flf creation, then begat himself when he became 

ib, ioorder that be might be an object of sight. — 
first instruction communicated to him who 
[■iraiks according to the Word is the consideration 
tf his ignorance. Being ignorant, he seeks ; 

'king, he finds the teacher ; having found, he 

14. ' dclii 25. ' dclii. 34. 

' dcliii 26. > dcliv. 23 
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believes; liaving believed, he hopes; and having 
in consequence loved, he becomes like to hira who 
is beloved ; striving to be that which he had already 
loved," Clement quotes passages from the Greek 
writers in coniirmation of his statements ; and *jus- 
ti6es himself for so doing, on the ground that the 
Gentiles will be most easily brought to embrace the 
truth, if it is presented to them under a form with 
which they are familiar. " We," he says, " con- 
sider their knowledge as our own, because all 
things are God's ; and because whatever is good 
was derived to the Greeks through us." 

Clement then ' goes on to show that not only 
among the Hebrews, but among the Egyptians 
and Greeks, it was the practice to conceal the 
truths of religion under mysteries, to the know- 
ledge of which none but the initiated were 
admitted. Prophecies and oracles were delivered 
ander Eenigmas. The Egyptian * hieroglyphics, 

' delvi. 12. ' dclri. 35. 

' ddvii. 14. The recent inquiries into the nature and tnean- 
ing of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, have drawn the attenlion of 
learned n^en to this passage. I will, therefore, give it entire- 
abrlKa oi trap' Aiyvjrrioic iraiSevdfiefOi wpiuroc fiiy wayray ri' 
Atyvrrlaiy ypafifxariiiv (it IB said of Moses 3. L. 1. c-cccxiii. 9. 
icpoat^avQavt ti rii Wyvirrluiy ypafi/iaTa, it having been said 
just before vai npoairi Ti)y Sul n>/j/3b\u>i' ^iXoro^fuf, ^viiroit 
iipoyXvifuKoic ypa/iiiaoiv i-n-iodKrvyrai. The meaning of the 
words IcpoyXvfixoit; ypufiftainy, when used with reference to the 
symbolic philosophy, may be collected from the following pastsge, 
DCLSXl. 11, (jji) H icdr raic CttKovftiyaiQ wap' aiiro'it Kvflaalait 



the apophthegms of the wise men of Greece, are 
instances of the practice of throwing a kind of veil 



ayaXiniriuy 



rSiy 6ctSy yfpvaii dydX/ia-ra, liio ficy niiyas, iye 
ifiif fiiay wifinpfpoviii, koI sqXoSoi Ttl Tcaaapa 7 
(tS&iXo riaaapa ypo/i/inro.) /lidoloy iK/tayOdyova 
ypa^iK^y roXov^icijc' Sivripav ?£ r^y itpaTiici)y, 1; jffiuii'rai 
oi itpfiypa^^arcTc' (Clement speaks of ten sacerdotal books, 
iepariKd naXovfuya i jiifiXia, of Hermes :) {■(frarijv ii vol 
rtXcvra/af, r^c apoy\vfitiiy ^c h ft*" cirri lid riiy irjiiliriiii' 
<rnK)(tiuv vupioXo-j""^^ ' 'I 3< ffu^/3oXiirf(, r^c Si ou^/JoXicflc, ii ftcy 
KvptoXoytirai xard ^(/iifiriv' ^ S" iSiTTcp rpoiriKui; ypa'^Erui' j^ ii 
dyrlKpu^ dWtjyopciTai Kara Tivat aifiy/iouc. ijKioy yovy ypd^at 
liovMfiiyBi, KvxXov iroiovaC trcX^i'qv fie, ti^^ffa ^ifvacifiic varif 
r^ mipicXayou/jEvoc tlfoc- rpoTTiKWE ^^i ■ciT'' oiKEidrqra ^rayoiric 
Koi ^iroriflf'iTic, rd ? (JaXXaVroirtCi va ot iroXXajjalc ^£raff)(j|;ia- 
rifotrit, ^apdrroviriv. roCc yoSi' rue /SairiXiwv iVn/i'oi'e, 
SloXoyov/icvaic fivOoiE imparl Co vrEf, rf^aypa'^uffi ttd Tiuy dya- 
yXv^v. Toi Si KaTd roue alyiyfiovi rpirov ciJowc Ciiy^a. lariii 
riot' rd fiiy yap tiuv aarpaty, Sid n])' Traptiay ri)i' Xo^^y, S^tuv 
viifiatny drtixal^oy. roc 2j ^^iii)', r^ rou Kavda'pov* tirdfr) 
nrcXerepEC <k rrjc flneiac ovSov v^q^a rXaaitfuyot, dyTirpoawirof 
evXiyZti. ^aal £c Kal i^fiJiyoy fiiy iuro yr;c, Odripor Sc rov 
Tfi^fta TO C"0'' toUto iiiTEp y^c SiaiTdoBat' awtpjiainiv tc 
'^v afdlpay koI y(yy^y, Kal ftqXvv xdyBapor fiil ylyvtoBai. 
t gives other ipecimens of soigmatical hieroglyphics, 
XX. 21. 

It is evident that in this passage Clement mentions three 
kinds of writing ; the epist olographic, which the Egyptians used 
in their ordinary correspondence ; the hieratic, which the priests 
lued in their sacred books ; the hieroglyphic, whicti was used 
on the sacred monuments. The hieroglyphic Clement divides 
into two kinds ; the cyriologic (Sc ii jiiy iart lid rvy n-puruv 
irToij(t!aty, KupwXoyiKli) and the symbolic The latter he again 
divides into three kinds ; the first xvpioKoyt'iTai nard fiiftiaiy, of 
wltich he gives examples ; the second HaTrcp TpairiKuic ypn'^frui, 
of which he gives no example; the third airin-put o'XXTjyopElrni 
' ricoc oii'iy^vc, of which he g^ves examples. The chief, 

tather the only ditBcuIty in the passage, relates lo the inter- 

» s 
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around important truths, in order that the curiosi^ 
of men may be roused and their diligence stimn- 
latcd. ' All who treated of divine things, whether 
Greeks or barbarians, concealed the principles. 



pretation of the words 3ia rwi' irpirwi' fn-oi^iivy in Uie descrip- 
tion of the first, or cyriologic kind of hieroglyphic writing. 

Warburton (Tom. iv. p, 142. Hurd's Ed.) understood by ihcm 
alphabetical letters ; and his interpretation derives support &om 
the following passages, t-^^ « ruic rtaadpiiiv Ka'i tinoai aroixt'*"' 
t^T^tfic yoKaKriihii wpvTijy rpaiptiv, ivclxxv. 9. oi rouriay aivQifn^ 
ruiroi, rd rap' ft/iTi- pwi-ijifro moixtia. L. 6. Dcccxil. 29. rafiiv 
olv 6y6iiaTa i/ ypa^j/ianio) tic rtt xaSoXixd otoix*'" »."f dydya. 
L. 8. DCDXXVUi. 5. 

Mr. Bailey (Hieroglyphicomm Origo et Natura) though he 
admits that alphabetical letters are sometimes called rpMra 
VTOix'-'ia, yet thinks that in the passage of Clement the woidt 
KvpioKoytKii eta Tiiy irpiiiruv irroixf'tvf, are to be understood of 
figures, each of wliich expressed a single meaning, (quod lit 
prorsus concinnatas siiit consiituticque, ut singulis notionibus uD- 
gulse respondeant figurie, p. 47.) and supposes the figures of the 
infant and of the old man in the Saitic inscription to be of ihb 
kind. But Clement expressly refers that inscription to the 
(enigmatical class ; and says that the infant is the symbol of 
generation (yivEtriwc). the otd man of destruction (^pdc). 

M. Letronne understands hy xpura aroix^la, the alphabedcsl 
letters borrowed from the Phffinicians by Cadmus. 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review for December 1826, un- 
derstands by n-p(i7ra trroixtia, "the first or initial elements of 
words ; that is, by reference to the initial sounds of the words 
which denote those objects in the spoken language of the coun* 
tty i" orrather"thepicturesof objects, of which the names, in the 
spoken language," began with the sounds which were successively 
to be expressed. But as it is certain that by ^uiK^tira mvixtia, 
Clement understood vowels : the natural inference seems to be 
that by B-ptira oroixtiu he meant alphabetical letters, not pictures 
of any kind, i dclviii. 5. 



■ debt. 20. 
upon dry Ian 



' Pythagoras employed the symbolical or aenigma- 
tical mode of instruction, of which Clement gives 
instances. 'He then enumerates the various mys- 
teries concealed under the divisions and furniture 
of the temple, the vestments of the priests, &c., 
taking Philo for the most part as his guide. From 
the Hebrew Scriptures he ' turas to the Egyptian 
symbols, ' the Ephesian letters, the ° words which 
were formed in order to impress the letters of the 
alphabet on the memories of children — the senigmas 
of Orpheus and the Pythagoreans. " This symboli- 
cal mode of instruction contributes," he* says, "to 

Thaa Pythagoras told hia dinciples not to sail 
; by nhich, according to Clement, he meant to 
dissuade them from engaging in the tumultuous and unstable 
cuncema of public life. 

' dclxiv. 31. ' dcIxK. 14. 

' dcLvxii. 16. Clement ascribes the invention of the Ephesian 
Letters to the Idici Dactyli. L. 1. ccclx. 21. See also cccct. 19. 
These letters were, according to him, *Aff>.-ioc, Karairirioi-, AiJ, 
"VtTpds, AQ/iva/ifvcvc, tVtma, and signified darkness, light, the 
ckfth, the year, the sun, the true voice. According to the author 
of the Pboronis quoted by the Scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius, i. 
1 129. ^aixvafuytvi was the name of one of the Idici Dactyli. 
S. L. 1- cccLxu. 9. 

* dclzxiit.2i. Clement gives three specimens of these words: 

»Biiv, Zd4-, Xeiir, nX^irrpoK, Zt^lyi,. 
Kvii£^f}i, Xfltmrijc, ffrXty/toc, Apui/i. 

TTiey seem, however, to be incorrect ; for in the first the letter 
M is wanting ; in the second 2 appears ti^'ice ; Dentlcy reads 
*Xi7/iw, Ap.;.i.. Diss, on Phalaris. Age of Tragedy. In the 
third N and 2 appear twice, and B is wanting. See Potter's 
Note on Dctxxiv. 33. 
' dclxxiii. 15. 



sound theology, to piety, to the manifestation oF 
intelligence and wisdom, and to the cultivation of 
brevity. * Whatever has a veil of mystery thrown 
around it, causes the truth to appear more grand 
^ and awful. Symbols also, being susceptible of 
' various interpretations, exercise the ingenuity and 
distinguish the ignorant man from the Gnostic." 

Clement * proceeds to point out the sources from 
which the Gnostic derives his knowledge, and ex- 
plains its nature. ^^ St. Paul speaks of the mystery 
which was made known to him by revelation; 
which had been concealed from preceding gene- 
rations of men, but was now made manifest to the 
saints, to whom God was willing to make known 
the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles. We must, therefore, distinguish be- 
tween the mysteries which had been concealed till 
the age of the Apostles, and were by them deli- 
vered as they had received them from the Lord — 
concealed in the old covenant, but now revealed 
to the saints — and the riches of the glory of the 
mystery among the Gentiles, that is, faith and 
hope in Christ. The ^ Hebrews had received some 



^ dclxxix. 39. 

' dclxxxii. 16. Clement refers to Ephesians iii. 3, 4, 5. ; 
Coloss. i. 9, 10. 11. 25, 26, 27, 28 ; 1 Cor. viii. 7. and to th€ 
Epistle of Barnabas. 

' dclxxxiii. 22. 



things by unwritten tradition, but baa uot under- 
stood them. The Gnostic is he who has ' his 
senses exercised by reason of use to discern between 
good and evil. ' He who has not the knowledge 
of good 13 evil, because there is one good, the 
Father : and not to know the Father is death, as 
to know him is eternal life through a participation 
in the power of him wlio is incorruptible ; and to 
be exempt from corruption is to partake of the 
divinity ; but separation from the knowledge of 
God produces corruption. ^ This perfect know- 
ledge must not be revealed to all, for all are not 
capable of receiving it; * babes must be fed with 
milk ; the perfect man with solid food ; milk is 
catechetical instruction, the first nourisliment of 
the soul ; solid food, contemplation penetrating 
into all mysteries (^ tiroTrrDoi Otwpi'a), tlie blood and 
flesh of the Word, the comprehension of the divine 
^tnrei and essence." 



|l " * A separation without regret," Clement pro- 
beeds, " from the body and its passions, Is a sacrifice 
..acceptable to God ; it is his true worship. On this 
account Socrates correctly termed philosopliy the 
practice (fieXtr^) of dying. For he" pursues the true 



' Heb. V. 14. ■ deb 

' Compaie P. L. 1. c. U. 
■ DCLxxxviu. 11, Clement < 
' ddzzxvi. 10. 



Ksiv. 11. ' dclxxxv. 30. 

=xvui. 40. S.L. I. ccccxxvi. 1 
tils yvMBic, XoyiKor iipifm, 
' Compare dcxf. 32. 



philosophy who in his meditations neither emploj-s 
his sight, nor any of his senses, but a pure under- 
standing alone. — The soul of the Gnostic must be 
stripped of the material skin, must be freed from 
corporeal trifling, and all the passions which vain 
and false opinions bring around it ; must put off 
fleshly lusts, and be consecrated to the light. 
'He begins the purifying process by confession ; 
the contemplative by analysis. Proceeding to the 
first conception analytically, he commences from 
subject matter; he takes away the physical quali- 
ties of body, the dimensions of depth, breadth, and 
length, leaving a point, the unit, which has position 
or place : but when position is also abstracted, 
there remains the notion of the unit (votirai novae). 
If then, rejecting whatever belongs to bodies and to 
things called incorporeal, we cast ourselves into the 
greatness of Christ, and go forward with holiness 
into immensity, we shall approach to the notion of 
the Almighty, knowing not what he is, but what he 
is not. We must not connect with it figure, or 
motion, or a stationary position, or a seat, or place, 
or right hand or left, although these are predicated 
of God in Scripture ; nor must we suppose the First 
Cause to exist in a place, but above place, and time, 
and name, and comprehension. — We 'cannot of 



' dclxxxix. C. By conft 

miide previously to baptism. 

' dclxxxix. 30. \Ei>(r«i 



Bsion is meant the confesBion of faith 
fi) Ciiv X''P"'' '"^' foyf ry irap' 



ourselves attain to this knowledge ; it is the gift of 
God through his Son." 

p " ' Moses was admitted to this knowledge when 
'fce went up into the Mount, and St. Paul when 
he was carried up into the third heaven." Clement' 
then dilates on the ini possibility of describing God, 
or of giving him a proper name ; " for whatever 
has a name must have been generated or begotten. 
We ' must, however, believe what is delivered in 
Scripture respecting the divine nature on the 
authority of the Son of God who delivered it. — 
' The Greek philosophy is not sufficient to salva- 
tion, which must be obtained tlirough faith in 
Christ; for that which was hidden from former 
generations is now revealed to the sons of men. 
There was always a natural revelation of one Al- 
mighty God to men of sound mind ; and they who 
had not entirely cast off sliame laid hold of the 
eternal benefit agreeably to the design of Divine 
Providence. Xenocrates and ^ Democritus believed 
that irrational animals were not entirely without 
the notion of a God : man, therefore, could not be 



airmv Adyy ro ayyuiirrov vofir. Dcxcvi. 4. See also DCxevi. 
i^S, 30. 

' dcxcn. 2S. 

* dcxCT. 8. dcxcvi. 11. Compare Justin. Apol. II. p. 44. d. 

• dcxcvii. 19, * (Icxcviii. 16. 
' This is rather Cltmenl's iiifLTence from the principles of 
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without it, inasmuch as he is recorded in the bo^ 
of Genesis to have partakea of the divioe hreath, 
receiving a purer essence than the other animalB. 
But Christians further say that the heUever is 
inspired hy the Holy Spirit. We must not, how- 
ever, suppose that the spirit in man is a part of 
God, though it is a divine effluence." 

Ciement' returns to hia favourite topic, the 
plagiarisms of the Greek philosophers from the 
Scriptures. ' ' Thence they had stolen (though they 
frequently disfigured what they stole) all that they 
delivered respecting the divine nature, ' respecting 
the existence of matter as a first principle ; ' re- 
specting providence, * punishment after death by 
fire, the Mmmortaiity of the soul, the "creation of 
the world, the 'evil spirit, the * intelligihle and 
the sensible world, the "observance of the seventh 
day; and '"going forth as it were from the barba- 
rian philosophy, they ascribed the direction of 
the universe to Him who is unseen, alone, the 
most powerful and skilful artificer, and the prin- 
cipal cause of all that is most fair ; hut unless 
they are instructed by us, they are ignorant of the 
necessary consequence from these premises, and 



dcxcix. 0. 


• dcxeix. 23. 


' dec. 11^ 


dec. 15. 


' dcci. 1. 


■ dcci. ls/1 


dcci. 30. 


' dccii. 16. 


' dccxiii. It. 


dccKxx. a. 
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t God as he ought to be understood, but 
I only, as we before said, by a sort of circumlocution. 
With reference to power, God is the Lord and God 
of all, and really almighty ; with reference to 
knowledge, he ia not the God of all ; for the Greeks 
know neither what he is, nor how he is Lord and 
Father and Creator, nor the rest of the ceconomy of 

■ truth, not having been instructed by the truth 

■ itself." Clement's conclusion is, that the Greek 
I literature is to be studied ; but in order to be studied 
I profitably, it must be considered in connexion with 

■ the Hebrew Scriptures, the source from which it 
r flowed. 



Clement begins the Sixth Book with stating, 
iiat in it and in the ' Seventh having described 
life and conversation of the Gnostic, he 
^shall proceed to show, that far from being liable 
( the charge of irapiety, the Gnostic is the only 
pious worshipper of the Deity. In the Paeda- 
gogue he had set forth the early training and 
education of the Christian ; the manner of life 
which grows together with faith by instruction, 
and prepares the virtuous soul, in those who have 
■Arrived at manhood, for the reception of real know- 
ledge. The Greeks will learn from what he is 



' See L. 7. d 



about to deliver how impiously they themselves 
act in persecuting the true worshipper of God ; they 
will also find the solution of the difficulties which 
they and the barbarians raise respecting the advent 
of the Lord. — ' There are two kinds of knowledge ; 
one common, scarcely deserving the name, conver- 
sant with the objects of seuse ; the other conversant 
with the objects of the understanding, through the 
simple operation of the soul. Before, 'however, he 
enters upon these subjects, he says that, "having 
sliown in the preceding book that the symbolical 
mode of instruction was used by the Greeks as 
well as by the Hebrew prophets, he shall proceed 
to show that the Greeks, not content with stealing 
from the Hebrew Scriptures, stole from each other. 
They ' borrowed also the wonderful tales connected 
with their mythology from the Scriptures; and the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls from the 
!^yptians." 

Clement* proceeds to show that the Greek 
philosophers worshipped the same Got! as the 

' dccxxxrii. 1. 

' dccxxxvii. 19. Ttua account of the Plagiarisms of the Greeks 
from each other deserves the attention of the scholar. 

' Clement gives some curious specimens of the miracoloiu 
stories current among the Greeks, dcclii. 29. and aii account of 
the ceremonies of the Egyptians, and of the Sacred Books of 
Hermes, pcclvii. 

' dcclix. 23, Compare dcclxxii. 31. ncccxva. 20. 
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Christians, though erroneously and not according 
to knowledge. — " The Greeks knew God, after a 
heathen manner (fflviKwc) ; the Jews knew him 
Judaically ; the Christians, in a new manner, 
spiritually. The Greeks and Jews were the old ; 

»the ' Christians, the new or third race. ^ The law 
■nd the prophets were given to the Jews, and pbi- 
loeophy to the Greeks, to prepare them for the 
preaching of the gospel. — To those who were 
just according to the law, faith was wanting ; to 
those who were just according to philosophy, not 
only faith, but also the renunciation of idolatry. 
■nChnst, ' therefore, descended into Hades to preach 
Vito those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, had lived, 
not indeed perfectly, but agreeably to the rule of 
life proposed to them, and to bring them to salva- 
tion." Clement * seems to think that this descent of 
Christ into Hades, for the purpose of saving the 

IFJrtuous men who had died before his appearance 
n the flesh, was necessary to the vindication of the 
Divine justice and goodness. 
* oJ coivkic avTiiv TjnVy yiftt aiflificvot, Xpioriavoi. DCCLXl. 4. 
The heathen appear to have applied the expression Tertivm 
Canu to the Christians, as a term of reproach. See Tertullian 
_*d Nationee. L. I. cc. 7, 8. 19. 

dcclxii. 14. Compare dcckcit, 16. dcccxkv. 15. 
dcclxiii. 15. Compare L. 2. eccciii. Clement seema to doubt 
ler Chriat preached to both Jews and Gentiles; or whether he 
:hedlotheJews,andtheApoatIea(otlie Gentiles. occlxiv.I2. 
dcclxiv. 42. 



" Tliey," he ' proceeds, " are called philosophers 
with us who love the wisdom of tlie teacher and 
Creator of all things, that is, the knowledge of the 
Son of God ; but with the Greeks, they who dis- 
cuss questions about virtue. Philosophy theo 
would he a collection of all the dogmas, not liable 
to objection, of each particular sect, accompanied 
by a corresponding life ; which, stolen from the 
grace bestowed from heaven on the barbarians, 
have been adorned by the Greeks with their elo- 
quence. For some they have stolen ; others they 
have misunderstood ; some they have delivered, 
moved by a Divine impulse, but have not perfectly 
worked out ; some by human conjecture and 
reasoning, in which also they err. They think 
that they have attjtined to the perfect truth ; we 
that they have attained to it only in part, for they 
know nothing but of this world." Clement theu 
* inquires from whom the Greeks received this 
partial knowledge of the truth ? " Not from man ; 
or from the angels, for they possessed no organs 
whereby to communicate with man ; moreover, as 
they are created beings, they must themselves 
have been taught. Who then was their teacher? 
The First Begotten, the Counsellor of God, who 
foreknew all things. He is the teacher of all created 
beings ; he in various ways, from the foundation 

' dcclxviii. 17- 

' dcclxix. S. Compare dcclxxi. 3.i. 
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oftheworldj lias instructed man, and leads him 
to perfection. ' If they, who, in any manner, 

Lhave received the seeds of truth, have not culti- 
Bivated them, the fault lies with them, not with the 
iacher. — ' Wisdom is the firm and sure knowledge 
imnd comprehension of things present, past, and 
■ftiture, delivered and revealed hy the Son of God. 
Ilf then contemplation (■'( fltwpia) is the end of the 
■wise man, the contemplation of him who 13 only 
a lover of wisdom ' (t(,iX6<jof(,oq opposed to wo^oc), 
desires Divine knowledge ; hut does not attain to 
i,it, unless he receives by instruction the prophetic 
'Toice, by which he understands the present, past, 
«iid the future, as it is, and has been, and 
will be." 

Clement * contends that St. Paul does not posi- 
tively condemn philosophy, but merely says, " that 
he who aspires to the Gnostic sublimity, must not 
turn back to the Greek philosophy, which is ele- 
mentary and preparatory to the truth." He ^ repeats 
what he had before said, " that philosophy was to 



t 



' dcclxx. 7. 

' declxxi.5. So dcclxviii. 1. rilv Se iiofiay,ifiTrtiov yyuaty, 
Btluiv re HOI dyOpiinriviiiy irpayfidrair taraXri^Sv riya jii^alav 
iXaar Kal a/lirdirruTor, ovi'itKrjifni'iav to' re lAtra, m! rd irapjjjfij- 
tdra, Kai rd [liWorra. Compare also L. 1. cccxkxiii. 6. 

' So (Iccciii, 18. if aVflpiiiroic •pAoaotjinvaiv, outiiru ffo^It. 

Ldcclxxi. 19. See Dcccxix. 25. Hebrews v. 12. Coloss. ii.8. 
dcclxxii. 25. 
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the Greeks what the law was to the Jews, a wn 
to rigbteousoess or justification. The ' Gnoslie 
ought to be versed in every kind of leamiog.— 
For though the principal end of man's creation is 
that he may know God, yet he cultivates the earth, 
and measures it, and studies philosophy, that he 
may live, and live well, and meditate on those 
subjects which admit of demonstration. Some 
* affirmed that the devil was the author of philo- 
sophy ; but whatever is useful or profitable to man, 
as philosophy is, must be regarded as coming from 
God. Philosophy was the peculiar testament of 
the Greeks, a step to the Christian philosophy. ' It 
is elementary and partial, the perfect knowledge 
being conversant with things beyond the world, 
the objects of the intellect, and even with things 
more spiritual, which eye had not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor Jiad it entered into the heart of joan to 
conceioe, until our Teacher revealed the truth 
concerning them to us. — For we affirm that the 
Gnostic knows and comprehends all things, even. 
those which pass our knowledge ; such wer0 
'James, Peter, John, Paul, and the other Apos- 
tles. — Knowledge is a peculiarity of the rational 
Boul, exercised to the end that by means of know— -• 

' dcclxxii. 33. See dccixxxti. 2S. 
'See p. 115. Note 3. 

* dcclxiciv. 14. Compare DCCLXXi. 23. dcclxxxi. 29. Decs 
11. Dcccxxiu. 28. L. 7. dcccxxxix. 30. 
' Comp&rc L. 1. cccxxii. 19. 



ge it may be ioscribed upon the roll of immor- 
tality. Knowledge and impulse (opftn) are both 
powers of the soul. Impulse is a movement fol- 
lowing a particular assent ; for he who is impelled 
to any act, first receives the knowledge of it, and 
then, the impulse. Knowledge is a contemplation 
by the soul of one or more existing things ; perfect 

(lowledge, of all." 
Clement ' proceeds to say that " the Gnostic is 
bject only to those appetites which are essential 
(be preservation of the body, hunger, thirst, and 
the like. But these appetites were not essential 
to the preservation of the body of the Saviour, 
lich was lield together by a holy power: he ate, 
t for the support of the body, but lest those who 
isociated with him should think that lie had nut a 
real body. He was free from all passions (on-aftjc) ; 
tie felt neitlier pleasure, nor pain. The Apostles 
■ enabled by his teaching to overcome anger, 
1 fear, and desire ; and felt not even those emo- 
iDs which have a semblance of good, boldness, 
bolation, joy, remaining after his resurrection 
Bated in one unalterable habit of discipline. It may 
be said that these emotions, when regulated by 
lasuD, are good ; but they must not be felt by the 
tfect man. He * requires not boldness, confi- 

' dcclxxT. 25. 

■ Clement asiigna the reasons why the Gnostic requires not 

p teveral qualities here enumerated, dcclxxti. 3, 



dence, anger, emiilatioi], desire. His friendaliip is uot 
oi' the ordinary cast ; he loves the Creator through 
the medium of the creature. Like his Master, he is 
exempt from passion.'' But it may be objected, that 
the perfect man desires what is good, and that desire 
isa passion. Clement replies, "that this objection is 
founded on a mistaken notion of Divine love ; which 
is not a desire on the part of him who loves, but a 
possession of the object loved. Tlie Gnostic by love 
has already attained to that in which he is to be; 
he anticipates hope through knowledge ; he desires 
nothing, because he already possesses, as far as it 
is possible, the object of desire. — ' Exemption from 
passion, uot moderation of passion, is the charac- 
teristic of the Gnostic, — ^To have passions which 
require to be controlled, is not a state of purity. 
It is not fitting tiiat the friend of God, whom God 
predestined before the foundation of the world to 
the highest adoption, should be subject to plea- 
sures or fears, and be occupied in restraining his 
passions. It may even be said, that as he ia pre- 
destined through what he shall do and what he 
shall attain, so he, by predestination, possesses him 
wliom he loves through him whom he knows. For 
he does not, like others, form uncertain con- 
jectures respecting the future, but receives that 
■which is obscure to others through Gcostic faith. 
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The future is present to him through love ; he has 
believed in God, who lies not, both through pro- 
jibecy and through his advent ; and he possesses 
that which he has believed, and enjoys the pro- 
mise ; for He who has promised is truth. The 
' Gaostic needs not pray with the voice, hut only 
in thought. Think and I icill gioe, are the words 
of God to him." 



" ' Knowledge is the object of the pursuit of the 
Gnostic ; he attends, therefore, to all things which 
will assist him in the attainment of that object. 
He renders all sciences subsidiary to his purpose ; 
music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, ^ logic. 
He * feels no childish dread of being led astray by 
the Greek philosophy ; he can disttngniish in it 
what is false from what is true. The ' heretics ahusc 
it, but he uses it as an assistant in delivering 
accurately the truth, and guarding against subtle 
doctrines, which tend to the subversion of the truth." 
After some further remarks on the use which may 
be made of the Greek philosophy in preparing the 
Gentiles for the reception of tlie gospel, Clement 
^jnoceeds to answer a question proposed by certain 
Knsretics. " Whether Adam was created perfect or 

' dcclsxviji. 38. Compare hccxc. .34. ' dcdxxix. 42. 

■ Clemtut enlargei! on ihe utility of logic, dccl.xxxi. 7. See 
^ajBo DCCLxxxv. 8. DttLxsxvi. 25. 

' dccbtxx. 18. Compare ntcLxxxiv. 33. 
' dcclxxxi. 19. " dcclxxxviii. 7. 

O 2 
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imperfect? If imperfect, how happened it that tlie 
work of a perfect God was imperfect? if perfect, 
how happened it that he fell ?" ClcmeDt's aoBwer 
is, "that he was not created perfect, but fitted 
to receive virtue. God wishes us to be saved 
through ourselves.— We all are by nature 6tted to 
attain to virtue ; one attends more, another less to 
instruction and discipline ; thus some attain nnto 
perfect virtue ; others make only a certain pro- 
gress ; while some, through neglect, though well 
qualified by nature, go backwards. — Not only the 
actions and thoughts, but the words also of the 
Gnostic are pure. — His is not the repentance com- 
mon to every believer, repentance for having 
sinned ; but the repentance which, understanding 
the nature of sin, persuades him to make it his 
' first aim to abstain from sinning ; and conse- 
quently he does not sin. 'Some good things are 
eligible for tliemselves, others for the consequences 
to which they lead. Knowledge is eligible on both 
accounts, being the most perfect good. The 
'Gnostic, united to God through love, prays in- 
cessantly to God in thought; first, that his sins 
may be pardoned ; next that he may sin no more ; 
then that he may be able to do good, and to under- 
stand the whole creation and dispensation as con- 
ducted by the Lord, to the end that becoming pure 

' Kara Tov irpoityoviitfoy \6yoy' IKCLXXXIX. ft. 
* dfclxxxix. 20. ' dccxci. fl. 
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in heart through that knowledge {iTriyv^aiut^) which 
is through the Son of God, lie may be initiated face 
to face into the blessed contemplation. — The righ- 
teousness of the Gnostic consists not in mere ab- 
stinence from evil actions ; he adds the doiag of 
good and the knowledge of the reason for which 
he is to abstain from some actions and do others. 
*A9 a certain glorious radiance sat upon the coun- 
tenance of Moaes in consequence of his righteous 
life and his frequent intercourse with God ; so a 
certain divine power of goodness, attaching itself 
to the rigliteous soul by inspection {tirtuKowriv), by 
prophecy, by providential operation, makes an 
impre&sion, as of an intelligent effulgence, like to 
the solar heat, a consptcuous seal of righteousness, 
a light united to the soul tlirough inseparable love, 
at once bearing God and borne by him. Hence 
breaks forth in the Gnostic the likeness to the 
Saviour God, and he becomes perfect as far as it 
is possible for human nature, even as his Father 
which is in heaven." 



"*He who in the first instance moderates his 
passions, and thus gradually attains to an exemp- 
tion from passion, advancing to the well-doing 
(tvjroiiov) of Gnostic perfection, is even here equal to 
an angel ; shining like the sun by his beneficence, 
he hastens on in righteous knowledge through the 
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love of God to the holy mansitm, like the Apostles : 
who were not chosen to be Apostles for any special 
excellence of their nature, for Judas was of the 
number ; hut were seen by Him, who foresees die 
end, to be fit to be chosen Apostles, as Matthias, 
who was not of the original number, proving him- 
self worthy to become an Apostle, was substituted 
in the place of Judas. They, therefore, who ex- 
ercise themselves in the comniandmeats of the 
Lord, and live perfectly according to the Gospel, 
may even now he inscribed in the number of the 
Apostles." 

Clement proceeds to distinguish between the 
character and tlie reward of the Gnostic and of the 
common believer. " Knowledge," ' he says, "is 
'^superior to faith. Each has his appropriate place; 
' the Gnostic attains the highest ; the common be- 
liever only to an inferior station ; and even that he 
does not reach until he has been purified by dis- 
cipline from the sins contracted after baptism. 
'With respect to the heathen, God gave them 
philosophy ; and the sun, moon, and stars, as ob- 
jects of worship, in order to preserve them fi-om 
falling into perfect atheism, or from worshipping 
stocks and stones. They, therefore, are worthy of 

' dccxiiiv. 21. 

' dccxcv. 26. Clement utludes to Deul. iv. 19. foIloHiiift 
nud miaunderBliinding the Mcptuagint LranslaLiiin. 






condemnation, because tbey fell into idolatry, and 
did not proceed upwards from the worship of the 
stars to the worship of the Creator. Every action of 
the Gnostic is ' perfect ; of the common believer 
is of a middle nature, not being performed ac- 
cording to reason and knowledge; of the heathen, 
is sinful ; for an action must not only be right, but 
must be performed from a right motive, and di- 
rected to a right object. ' The Gnostic has a good 
conscience, which maintaining piety towards God, 
and JHStice towards man, keeps the soul pure 
with grave thoughts, and chaste words, and righ- 
[iteous actions. Thus the soul, receiving power 
fi^m the Lord, practises to become God ; thinking 
nothing evil but ignorance and actions uot agree- 
able to right reason : always giving God thanks 
for all things, by righteous hearing and divine 
reading, by search after truth, holy oblations, 

t blessed prayer. Such a soul praising, singing 
hymns, blessing, is never separated from God. 
'Each degree of holiness has its allotted reward; 
and the perfect inheritance is the lot of those who 
' dccxcvi. 4. KuTopQbifia, perfectum offlciuin, rectum, opinor, 
Tocuntu, quod Gra;ci KaTopBwiia, hoc autein commune cofl^kOf 
vocant. Ciceio dc Officiis, L. I.e. 3. lllud cnira rectum est quod 
KaripSufia dicitur, coutingilqae sapient! soli. De Finibus, 
L. 4. c. 6. Compare Dcecxviii. 12. L. 7. dccclxii. IJ. 
* dcexcvii. 8. 

' Clement discovers an alluBion to different degrees of re- 
ward in the different produce or tbc good 3ved in the purablc. 
HMlh. xiii. 8. ntrxcvii, 30. 



have attained nnto the perfect man, accordiog to 
the image (««/ I'lKova) of the Lord ; for ' the like- 
ness (ojuoi'wffic) is not to be referred to the human 
form ; such a notion is atlieistical ; ' nor is it a 
likeness in virtue to the First Cause ; this is the 
impious exposition of those who think that the 
virtue of man and of the Omnipotent God is the 
same. /( is suffic'teut for the disciple to he as fm 
Master. He, therefore, who is appointed to the 
adoption and friendship of God, after the likeness 
of God, becomes a co-heir with the Lords and 
Gods, if, as the Lord has taught him, he is per- 
fected according to the Gospel." 

Clement* goes on with his description of the 
Gnostic, and 'says, incidentally, that "the evi- 
dences, tliat the Son of God is our Saviour, are the 
prophecies which preceded his appearance, the 
testimonies which accompanied his sensible genera- 
tion (hie birth on earth which made him cognizable 
by the senses), and the powers which were an- 
nounced and openly displayed by him after hift 
resurrection. Our evidence that the truth is nitti 



I Compar.: dcccix. 5. 

■ Compare L. 2. di. 23. L. 7. dccclxxxvi. 18. 

* Having occasion to quote Rom, xi. 17, Clement eaters inW \ 
& discussion respecting different mode b of grafting, and compare^ j 
them to the different modes of Christian instruction, pccxcix.37' 

' (k'cci. 17- He had previously divided evidence, rq/uTo*' 
into Ji^ifouiiivoy, avvmtnp)(pt; iiru/Kcc'c 
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is, (hat it was taught by tiie Son of God him- 
If." Clement' then assigns reasons why Christ 
delivered the truths of the Gospel in parables, — 
He meant to stimulate curiosity, and excite men 
to be earnest in discovering the word of salvation; 
and to prevent those, who were not fitted to receive 
knowledge, from erroneously interpreting what 
had been delivered by the Holy Spirit. — Thus the 
whole ceconomy of the Gospel, the birth, suffer- 
ings, death, and resurrection of Christ, served as 
parable, being a stumbling-block to the Jews 
and foolishness to the Greeks, but the power and 
wisdom of God to those whose ears were opened to 
the truth." As a specimen of the knowledge of the 
Gnostic, Clement' gives a mystical interpretation 
of the Decalogue. He then ° goes on to say that 
the Greek philosophers, though they named the 
name of God, knew Him not ; they attributed 
Ibuman affections to Him. The Gnoalic alone 
possesses this knowledge. * There is a true philo- 
BOphy, in contradistinction from other philosophies, 
:«nd a true beauty, as distinguished from a coun- 
terfeit. — There are two forms of truth ; one relates 
"to words, the other to things ; the Greek philoso- 
phers employ themselves about the beauty of 



dccciii. 27- 
dcccvii. 25. Aa thi: 
id^t only out of the ttii ci 
dcccxrii, 26. 



:ext now stands, Clement interpret* 

nmaiidmcnts. See I.. 7- ncccLxviii. I. 

' rlcccxviii. 22. 



words ; we, the barbarians, about things. ' Y^ pbi- 
losopliy may be reasonably supposed to have been 
given bv Divine Providence as a preparation for 
perfection through Christ, if it is not ashamed to 
advance to the truth through instruction in the 
knowledge of the barbarians. If the hairs of our 
head are numbered, and even our sHghtest move- 
ments noted, can we suppose that Providence 
takes no account of philosophy? We must con- 
clude that the arts of life were not given without 
a divine power.' ' Clement describes the manner 
in which the philosopher may arrive at the truth. 
"They," Mie adds, "who deny that philosophy 
comes from God, go near to question his particular 
Providence. — At one glance he sees the whole and 
each part, though he produces many results through 
the instrumentality of man ; providence disposes, 
man co-operates. The' thoughts of virtuous men 
arise from a Divine inspiration, the soul being in a 
manner disposed, and the Divine will imparted to it, 
hy the Divine ministers who are appointed to that 
particular office. — God especially imparts these 
impulses to those who are of a superior nature, and 
able to contribute to the benefit of the mass of 
mankind. — They who affirm that philosophy was 
given by the devil, make him more benevolent 
than Divine Providence to good men among the 



' dcccxxi. 19. dctcxxii. 21': 
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Grreeks. — It is liis province to do evil ; if, therefore, 
philosophy makes men good, it cannot come from 
him, biit from God, whose property it is to do 

good. The law was given to the Jews, philosophy / 

to the Greeks, until the advent of Christ, who was 
to collect all men, Greeks and barbarians, into one 
peculiar righteous people, tlirough the teaching of 
faith," Clement ' describes the manner in which 
the Gnostic is formed by Christ, and in which he 
forms others. — " Whatever is beneficial in life is 
accomplished by God through his Son, who is 
consequently the Saviour of all men; but especially, 
as the Apostle says, of those who believe." 



" The ' Gnostic constantly employs himself on 
these subjects, which arc of the first importance ; 
if he touches the Greek philosophy, it is by way of 
relaxation.— It is desirable to know all things; 
but the mind, which is too feeble to attain to this 
universal knowledge, must select that which is best 
and most important." Clement then 'addresses 
the Greek philosophers, and asks them, " from 
whom they have learned the truth which they 
boast of possessing ? They will not answer, from 
God : from man then. But man is no trust- 
worthy teacher of that which relates to God. He 
who is weak and mortal is not competent to speak 
of Him who is self-existent and incorruptible ; or 



tbe tiling created of its Creator. He who is unable 
to sav what is true respecting Iiimself, is he more 
to be trusted when he speaks respecting God ? — 
They who are taught by God Iiimself with diffi- 
culty attain to the notion of God, Divine grace 
assisting them to arrive at a qualified knowledge. — 
The Christian is the only heaven-taught wisdom ; 
on it depend all the fountains of wisdom, which 
even aim at tbe truth. From the very foundation 
of the world numerous precursors announced the 
coming of the Lord as the teacher of men, fore- 
telling where, and how he should appear, and what 
would be the signs of his coming. The most 
eminent philosophers satisfied only their peculiar 
followers. But the gospel was not con6ned to 
Judea, as philosophy was to Greece ; it spread 
through the whole inhabited earth, converting 
Greeks and barbarians, and not few even of the 
philosophers, to the truth. If any magistrate seta 
himself in opposition to the Greek philosophy, it 
vanishes at once. But though from the very 
first preaching of the gospel, kings, and magis- 
trates, and the multitude have endeavoured to 
crush it, it fiourishes the more ; it perishes not 
like human doctrine, nor fades away like a feeble 
gift. It is the gift of God, and therefore strong ; 
and cannot be crushed, for the prophets, have 
foretold that it shall be persecuted unto the end." 
Clement concludes the Sixth Book by saying, 



! end. 

iaying, J 
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' that having made as it were a statue of the 
rGnostic, to exhibit the beauty and greatness of his 
r moral character, he shall describe him as a con- 

templator of physical objects, when he comes to 

treat of the creation of the world '." 



I 



Clement* says, "that in the Seventh Book he 
shall show that the Gnostic, far from being an 
atheist, as the Greeks falsely called him, was the 
only true worsliipper of God. This he shall show 
concisely, without producing testimonies from the 
irophetic writings. With the ' Gnostic, the ser- 
'ice of God is a continual employment of the soul 
lUt his Divine attributes, accompanied by con- 
iiit love. There are two kinds of * service paid 
to men ; one emendatory, as the medical art of 
the body, philosophy of the soul ; the other minis- 
terial, as that paid by children to parents, and 
ibjecta to rulers. In like manner in the Church 
le presbyters perform the emendatory, the dea- 
the ministerial office The angels minister 
both these capacities to God in the dispensation 
inected with earthly things ; and the Gnostic 



' See L, 7. Dcccr.xvii. 23. where Clement aays that he shall 
defer the consideration of doctrines to a more Utting time. 
■ Compare DC ccLT. 1. pccci-tx. 32. dccclxiv. 18. 
_ ' dcccxxix. 44, 

* The Greek word is Oepairiia, which may mean the act of 
vjng, worshipping, or healing, 
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docs the same, ministering to God. and exhibiting 
to men an emendatory contemplation, inasmuch 
as he is appointed to discipline them to their 
improvement ; for he alone is a pious worshipper 
of God, who serves him well and without reproach, 
in matters pertaining to men. — ' There are three 
effects of the Gnostic power ; in the first place, he 
knows things (what they are) ; in the second, he 
performs what the Word or reason suggests ; in 
the third, he can deliver secret truths in a manner 
worthy of God. How then can he be an atheist, 
who is persuaded that there is an Almighty God, 
and has learned the Divine mysteries from the 
only-begotten Son ? An atlieist is one, who does 
not tliink that there is a God ; a superstitious man 
is one, who fears daemons, and deifies all thing*, 
wood and stone." 

" The 'first step in faitli is to know God ; and 
after acquiring confidence in the teaching of the 
Saviour, to think that to do nothing unjust, is sni^ 
able to the knowledge of God. The best thing in 
earth is the most pious man ; the best in beavea is 
the anget, who standing in the nearer and purer 
place, partakes of an eternal and blessed life. But 
the nature of the Son, whicli is nearest to the only 
Almighty God, is the most perfect, most holy, 

' Compare L, 2. c 



' most powerful (n-upHurnri)), most kingly, most bene- 
ficent." — After describing the universality of the 
providence of Christ, Clement 'proceeds — "All 
pen are his: some, through knowledge, to which 
hers have not yet attained ; some, as friends ; 
as faithful servants ; others, merely a» 
piervants.- as teacher, he disciplines the Gnostic by 
aiysteries ; the faithful, by good hopes ; the hard 
of heart, by correction through sensible operation. 
. His providence extends to all ; ' he is the Saviour 
nd Lord of all ; the Saviour of those who believe, 
icause they are willing to know him ; the Lord 
f the disobedient, until, being enabled to confess 
Hin, they obtain, through him, their peculiar and 
suitable benefit. — ^ Drawn on by the Holy Spirit, 
the virtuous are domiciled in the first mansion, and 
the rest in order, until they come to the last; but 
they who are bad through weakness, involved in a 
bad habit by unjust insaliableness, neither con- 
trolling nor controlled, are driven about by passions, 
and fall to the ground. — * Christ, neglecting none, 
Knve the commandments to the Jews, philosophy 



' dcocxxxi. 33. 


' drccxxxiii. 1. 


' dcccxxxiv. 5. See L. 5 


DCLxvii. 9. i>cLXix. 30. L. 6. 


uccxeiv. 7. L. 7- dcccxxxv 


24. DcrcLiv. 26. Clement sup- 


(loses llial Oicre is a grodati 


on of beings Trom Clirist down to 


man, and even among men 


each class subject to those above 


and niling over those below i 


, and each having its appropriate 


Abode or mansion. 




1 * dccexxxiv. 35. 
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to the Greeks, shutting up unbelief till his coming; 
whence every one who does not believe is without 
excuse ; for he leads them by a different process of 
improvement to the perfection which is through 
faith.—' All things are appointed by the Lord of 
all for the salvation of all, both in general, and in 
particular. — Whatever is virtuous changes to a 
better state, having the choice of knowledge as the 
cause of its peculiar change ; which choice the 
soul has in its own power. But necessary dis- 
cipline, by the goodness of the great over-seeing 
Judge, tlirough the proximate angels, through 
various previous judgments, through the final 
judgment, compels even those who have entirely 
despaired to repent." 

Clement' proceeds to describe the gradual ad- 
vancement of the Gnostic towards perfect happi- 
ness. " His perfection consists in holding inter- 
course with God through the great High-Priest, 
and in being as like unto the Lord as he can 
be, in the whole worship of God which tends to 
the salvation of men, through the exercise of be- 
nevolence, through sacred ministrations, through 
teaching, through good works. The Gnostic ' 
offers no sacrifice to God, who gives all things to 



' dcccxxxv. 7. 

' dcccxxxv, Uit. ST. Compare pccci-viii, • 

' dcccxxxvi. 35. 
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, and needs nothing. His ' object is to render 

bimself, then his neighbours, as good as pos- 

ible- The 'soul of a righteous man most nearly 

pproaches to the divine image and to a likeness 

S God ; in it, through its obedience to the com- 

ttndments, the Ruler of mortals and immortals, 

|e king and parent of the good, takes up his 

■ode, being truly a law, and decree, and eternal 

^BBon, and one and the same Saviour to each in 

►articular and to all collectively." Clement then 

describes the knowledge of the Gnostic, and his 

iral character and conduct in life. " 'The Greek 

iosophy purifies and prepares the soul for the 

Deption of faith, on which truth raises the super- 

octure of knowledge. He is the true Athlete 

lo is crowned for the true victory, the victory 

er all his passions, in the great stadium, the 

BUtiful world ; for ^ the Almighty God institutes 

S contest ; the only begotten Sou of God dis- 

ibutes tlie rewards ; the angels and gods are the 

ectators ; and the contest (ro TrayKpanov) is not 



dcccxxxvii. 14. ' dcccxxxvii. 29. ' dcccxxxviij. 8. 

dcucxxxix. 30, 

Compare C, lxxvii. 27. TertuUian ad Martyres, c 3. 
nun sgonem aubitnri eatis, in quo Agonothetes Deus vivus 
'j xystarchea SpiritiiH Sanctus ; corona a;ternitas ; brabium 
gelicte substantia politia in coelis, gloria in smcula sroculorum. 
qae epistates vaster Christus Jesus. In the Tract Quis 
rea Salvelur? we find yu/iiufrrij fiiv ry \6yy, ayatyoOirg ei 
%lnaTY- DCDXXXTII. 24. 



against flesh and blood, but against the spiritual 
powers of passions working through the flesh." 

"The Greeks 'represented their gods under 
human forms, and subject to human passions. 
Inferring the character of their gods from their 
own, they could not fail to form unworthy notions 
of the Deity, The Gnostic, on the contrary, being 
at once pious and free from superstition, forms 
grand and honourable conceptions of God, and 
makes him the author of all good, but of nothing 
evil, being persuaded that he alone is God. The 
Greeks are the real atheists, because they assimi- 
late the Deity to the basest of mortals." Clement' 
insists on the absurdity of limiting to a spot Him 
who cannot be comprehended in space ; and of 
confining in temples made by hands Him who em- 
braces all things. He ''ridicules idolatry, as in- 
volving the foolish supposition that God is subject 
to the wants and passions of man, 

"God* cannot need any thing from man ; he can- 
not require sacrifices, as man requires food, through 
hunger. The Gnostic ' honours God with prayer, 
considering it, when united with righteousness, 
the best and holiest sacrifice. The altar of Chris- 
tians here on earth is the congregation of believers 

' dcccxli. 1, ' dtTcxlv, 6. ' dcccxlv. I 

' (Icccxivi, 28. ' dccndviil. 15. 
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intent on prayer, having one voice and one mind. 
The sacrifice of the Church is prayer breathed 
forth from lioly souls, the sacrifice and the whole 
soul being simultaneously laid open to God. — The 
really holy altar is the righteous soul. As the 
Gnostic always imitates God, he endeavours to 
reduce his wants within the narrowest possible 
limits ; 'he cannot live without food, but lie takes 
the simplest, and abstains from flesh." 



* 



Proceeding with the description of the Gnostic, 
Clement 'says, "that he does not pray only in 
certain places and at stated times, but makes liis 
whole life a continued act of prayer. He knows 
that he is living always in the presence of God ; 
and whatever the occupation in which he is en- 
gaged, whether he is tilling the ground, or sailing 
on the sea, he sings and gives thanks to God ; 
He * frequents not the theatre ; he strives not to 
gratify his senses ; he never makes pleasure the 
end of his actions ; he seldom attends festive meet- 
ings. He is persuaded that God knows and hears 
all things, not merely the voice, but the very 
thoughts and desires. * His prayers and wishes 
correspond with his noble and elevated notions of 

' Compare dccclxxiv. 21. iio koI i«9Ui, koI xirei, nc 
ov vpojtyovfiivuc, itWit Ayayxalas. DcrcLXXViii, 12. 
• dcccli. 21. Compare dcccliv. 18. ncccLvi. 5. 
' dccclii. 12,25. Compare dccclvi. U, 22. 
' dcccliii. 24. dcccWi. 12. 
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the Deity ; be knows what is really good, and whit 
he should ask, and when, and how, ' Prayer in 
him is intercourse with God ; God hears him 
even though he opens not his lips. ' He always 
obtains that for which he prays, God knows him 
to be worthy to obtain it, and he never prays amiss. 
After the example of Christ, he gives thanks for 
those in whom his ministry is accomplished, aod 
prays that as many as possible may come to the 
knowledge of the truth. His confidence that he 
shall obtain that for which he asks, constitutes in 
itself a species of prayer. ^ He seeks not even for 
the necessaries of life, being persuaded that God 
will bestow upon the good whatever is expedient 
for them, even though they pray not for it. He 
prays for perfect love ; he prays that he may grow 
and abide in contemplation ; he prays that he may 
never fall away from virtue, himself at the same 
time striving to be blameless. ' He rejoices in 
present good ; and in promised good as if it were 
already present. At the same time that he prays, 
he himself labours after perfection. ' For he who 
holds intercourse with God must have a pure and 
spotless soul ; or, at least, must have made some 

' dcccliv. 3. Compare mcclxxy. 48. dccclxxix. 28. In 
DcccLKxix. 39, Clement says that prayer is with the Gnostic « 

contiDUal thanks^'viiig. 

' dccclv. 5. ' ilccclviii. .t4, * ilccclix. S4. 

' ilccclx. 37. 
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progress towards knowledge, and must long for it, 
and must tear himself away from tiie works of 
wickedness. He will pray in company only with 
good men ; for it is dangerous to be mixed up 
with the sins of others. He will pray in company 
with new believers on those points on which it will 
be necessary to act in union with them. His 
whole life is a holy festival (Travtiyvpto) his sacri- 
fices are prayers, and praises, and reading of the 
Scriptures before meals ; psalms and hymns during 
meals and before he retires to rest ; prayers again 
duriug the night. Thus he unites himself to the 
' heavenly choir by continual remembrance (of 
God), appointed to the post of continual contem- 
plation. To these sacrifices he adds that of im- 
parting both money and instruction to those in 
need. The Gnostic, ' persuaded that God is every 
where, and consequently ashamed not to speak 
the truth, and knowing that to speak falsely is 
unworthy of him, is satisfied with the divine con- 
sciousness and his own ; he never speaks falsely, 
or does any act contrary to his engagements. He 
neither ^ takes an oath when required; nor denies 
(that he is a Christian) lest he should be guilty of 



I ^Aftuu fAuarmov, 



' dcccixii. 25. 
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iior, DccCLXi. 24. 
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even tliough he should dl 
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" ' One office of the Gnostic is, in imitation of hi» 
Master, to instruct men in the way of salvation. 
He' may be truly called a living image of the 
Lord, not from any likeness of form, but from 
similarity of power and preaching. Whatever is 
in his mind, that he speaks ; unless, perhaps, like 
the physician who deceives his patients in order to 
promote their restoration to health, he sometimeB 
' accommodates himself to the opinions of his 
hearers for their good. But he has recourse to this 
insincere dealing only for the benefit of his neigh- 
bour ; he scorns to avoid personal danger by any 
subterfuge ; he freely gives himself for the Church 
and for his disciples, whom he has begotten in 
the faith ; as an example to those who are capable 
of receiving the highest dispensation of their in- 
structor, in order to prove the truth of that which 
he delivers, and practically to display his love to 
the Lord, the lover botli of man and God (^tXav- 
Bpiiwov Kai ^iXoOiov). — He alone bears perpetual 
testimony to the truth in word and deed." 



' dccclxii. 33. See pp. 13S. 204. 

' dccclxiji. Ji. 

' Clement says tliat St. Paul practised such an 
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Having thus shown that the charge of atheism 
cannot be justly urged against the Gnostic, 
Clement ' proceeds to distinguish between faith, 
wisdom, and knowledge. ' The progress is from 
faitli to knowledge ; from knowledge to love ; 
from love to the inheritance ; this progress is mi- 
nutely described. "^ In the end the Gnostic is 
enabled to contemplate God face to face. ' The 
first saving change is from heathenism to faitb ; 
the second from faith to knowledge, which being 
perfected in love, renders that which knows the 
friend of that which is known : thus the Gnostic 
becomes like to the angels. He ^ attains to an 
exquisite taste of the will of God ; not giving bis 
ears, but his mind to the things signified by words, 
.through which he arrives at the essence of the things 
ithemselves. Thus be understands the precepts of 
the Decalogue in a manner peculiar to himself. 
He never prefers that which is agreeable to that 
vhicb is beneficial. " He is unmoved by disease, 
by accident, by death itself. — He bears no malice, 
and cherishes no unfriendly feeling. ' He alike 
lespises earthly pleasure and earthly pain. * The 
ul of the Gnostic, adorned with perfect virtue, is 
an earthly image of Divine power ; it becomes the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, when it acquires a 
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dccclxiv. S3 ' dccclxv. .'). ' di-cclatv. 

dccclsvi. 3. ' liccclxvii, 37. ' dccclsvi 

' dccclxix, 20. ' dccclxx. 3, 



disposition a^eeing tlirough the whole of life will 
the gospel. The Gnostic is superior to every fear 
and every terror ; not only to death, but to poverty, 
and disease, and disgrace, and the like ; uncon- 
quered by pleasure, and Lord of all irrational 
desires. — ' His courage is not of an irratioual 
character: he duly appreciates the danger which 
he ia called to encounter, and obeys the call 
through love towards God, having no other object 
than to please God. — ' He is fearless, trusting in 
the Lord, just, temperate. ' Being a lover of the 
one true God, he becomes a perfect man, the 
friend of God, and is placed in the rank of Son. — 
His soul being wholly spiritual, proceeding to- 
wards that which is akin to it in the spiritual 
Church, abides in the rest of God." Clement' 
goes on to say, " that the Gnostic accurately 
fulfils all the duties which he owes to his fellow- 
creatures. The 'principle of action in him is 
love ; not fear, which is only the foundation, and 
as it were preparatory to perfection. He * is so 
fiilly convinced of the reality of things future and 
unseen, that he deems them more present to him 
than the visible things at his feet." 



> dccclxxi. 9, 31, 

' dccclxxii. 38. 

' dccclxxxiv, 5. 

says, thai foar priHlui 

• dccchxvii. 5. 
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' The Gnostic' readily forgives injuries. He does 
; pray that he may possess abundance in order 
vtiiat he may be enabled to give to his neighbours in 
I want, but that the abundance may be given directly 
' to them. He knows that poverty and disease are 
designed to discipline and improve the sufferer ; he 
prays that these evils may be mitigated to others ; 
imd he does good, not through vain-glory, but be- 
cause he is a Gnostic, making himself the instru- 
nent of the goodness of God. — * Leaving every ob- 
itacle behind, and lookingdown on the matterwhich 
draws him aside, he cleaves the heavens through 
Imowledge, and passing through spiritual essences, 
and every power and dominion, he reaches the 
Wghest thrones, tending to that only which he only 
knows. Blending the serpent witli the dove, he 
lives perfectly and with a good conscience, mingling 
hith with hope in the expectation of the future." 

Clement, having concluded his description of 
lie Gnostic character, ' proceeds to confirm what 
has said by quotations from Scripture. He 
efers to 1 Cor. vi. 1, from which he concludes 
tfiat the Gnostic is not allowed to seek redreas, 
Ten by prayer, for injuries done him. * The 

' dccclxxxi. 15. ' dccclxxxii. 17. 

* dccclxxxiii. 17. Clement gives an interpretation of the 
npter, which afibrds a fiiir specimen vt' tiis mode of interpreting 
Tipture. 

* dt'cclxxxvi. ^8. 



Jews and philosophers appear to have ui^ed as an 
argument against Christianity, the diversity of 
opinions prevailing among Christians, and the 
variety of sects into which they were divided. 
Clement answers first, "that the argument was 
equally valid against J udaism and philosophy, 
since the Jews and pliilosophers were also divided 
into sects ; secondly, that the existence of heresies 
was necessary to the accomplishment of our 
Saviour's prediction, who foretold that tares would 
be sown among the wheat ; thirdly, heresies prove 
the faith of Christians. Physicians embrace 
diiferent theories of medicine ; bnt would it not 
be absurd on that account to reject medical assist- 
ance in sickness ? No less absurd is it in a heathen, 
who is labouring under a disease of the soul, to 
urge the sects existing among Christians, as a 
reason for not seeking in Cliristianily the cure of 
his malady. ' The only effect produced upon us 
by the existence of heresies, should be that of 
putting ua on our guard, and rendering us more 
earnest and diligent in the search of the truth. 
The labour may be severe ; hut it will be more than 
compensated by the pleasure of the discovery. 
We are like a traveller, to whom various roads 
present themselves ; he will not abandon his 
journey, because some of those roads may lead 
him into danger ; but he will take care to select 



' (iccclxKxvii. 46. 
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the right road. — ' It is our duty to examine the 

Scriptures, and to discover wherein the heretics 

liave erred. For the true rule of faith and life is 

Ho be found only in the Scripture, which the 

'■heretics pervert^ in order to make it agree with 

their preconceived notions. 'The voice of the Lord, 

speaking in Scripture, is the only true demonstra- 

: they who have merely tasted the Scriptures 

faithful ; but the Gnostic, who has advanced 

:her,i3 an accurate inde-tof the truth. — The here- 

lies, it is true, appeal to the prophetic writings ; but 

iCy mutilate and garble them, and in interpreting 

lem, adhere servilely to the letter, neglecting the 

■context. Whatever is ambiguous they studiously 

select, and wrest to their own purpose, * setting 

their own authority above that of the Apostles." 

plement proceeds to instruct his readers how to 

lape the artifices of the heretics. " There are," 

\he says, " three states of the soul, ignorance, 

linion* (otijmc), knowledge. Ignorance is the 

ite of the Gentiles ; opinion that of the heretics ; 

lowledge that of the true Church. The Gentiles 

Ive in pleasure; the heretics in contention; the 

ihurch in joy (^npau) ; the Gnostic in gladness 

m>fpom>v>)v). There are two causes of transgres- 

n — ' ignorance and weakness ; inability to dis- 

dccclxxxviii. 36. - dcccxc. 11. ' dcccxci. 9. 

dcccxcii. 14. * dcccxciv. 12. 

See dccclxxxvii. 45. dccclxsxix. 18. dctcxtiii. 3. 
dcccxciv. 39. I rend ayroiu, not atvia. 



Cern what is right, and inability to perform it when 
discerned. To these two causes there are two 
corresponding corrections : knowledge and clear 
demonstration by testimonies of Scripture, and 
rational discipline through faith and fear. Both 
grow up together into perfect love ; for the end of 
the Gnostic here is twofold ; in some, contempla- 
tion with knowledge ; in some, practice. ' The 
life of the Gnostic may be defined, actions and 
words corresponding to the tradition of the Lord." 



Proceeding in his remarks on the heretics, Cle- 
ment 'alleges in proof of the falsehood of their 
opinions their late appearance in the Church. 
He seems to assign the reign of Hadrian as the 
date of the rise of heresy ; but the passage ', as 
it at present stands, is contradictory, not only to 
the generally received account, but to itself. He 
then ■'applies the distinction of clean and unclean 
beasts in the Levitical law to the Jews and heretics. 
"Those which divide the hoof and ruminate, repre- 
sent the Gnostic Christian ; those which ruminate 
but do not divide the hoof, the Jew ; those which 
divide the hoof, but do not ruminate, the heretic. 
Those which neither divide the hoof nor ruminate, 
are altogether ^ unclean." Clement closes the 

' dcccxcvi, 27. ' dcccxcviii. I. 

' See Pearson Vind. Ignat. P. 2. c. 7. 

' dcd. IH. Curapare Irunuitis. L. 5. c. 8. 

' Representing the Heathen. See L. 6. i>c(xcv. 



' BCTenth book with a short description of the etyle 
and object of the Slroinata. 



Photiua ' remarked that the eighth book of the 
Stroniata neither agreed in title nor in subject with 
ihe other seven. In some manuscripts he found in 
the place of the eighth book that which is now ex- 
tant under tlie title, t'u; o aa)t6ftevoq w'Sovato^ ; in other 
manuscripts he found a book, commencing as that 
now extant commences, with the words, aW avSi ol 
waXwTaToi tC>v ^iXoaoipiuf . He remarked also that the 
Stromata contained some unsound positions. Hein- 
fiius, understanding this remark, not of the Stromata 
in general, but of the eighth book, and finding no 
vestige of such opinions in that which we now 
have, concluded that the original book was lost, 
and that the present book formed part of the 
Hypotoposes, It is in fact a treatise on logic ; but 
' as the Gnostic was required to search, not merely 
the Scriptures, but also the common notions (roc 
ivvofac TOf Koivaq) in order that he might attain to 
the knowledge which was his ultimate object; and 
as the gift of knowledge was promised to him from 
God, in case he conducted the search rightly and 
in a proper spirit, a treatise on logic appears to 
be no unsuitable part of a work designed for his 
instruction *. 



' Cod. cxi. ' dcdsiv. 1."., 3(1. 

* The concluding w<iriLi of the seventh book sei 
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Having described the spirit in whica 
quiries after trutli should be conducted, Clement 
'says, "that we must in the first place clearly 
define the word which is to form the subject of 
discussion." He ' then distinguishes betwceo proof 
((vSn£[t;) and syllogism. " In the latter it is suffi- 
cient that the conclusion should be correctly drawn 
from the premises ; in the former that the premises 
should also be true. 'Certain principles, them- 
selves incapable of demonstration, but commaud- 
ing immediate assent, are the fountain of all de- 
monstrations. The essence of demonstration con- 
sists in obtaining assent to that, to which assent has 
not yet been given, through tliat to which assent 
has been given." Clement' distinguishes also 
between demonstration and analysis ; the proce^ 
in the latter being that in the former inverted. 
" In order to demonstrate correctly, our first care 
must be that our premises are sound ; our second 
that our conclusion is correctly drawn from them." 

" ' Every inquiry supposes certain previous know- 
ledge. Sometimes we know the substance, but 

that Clement was abont to take up a new subject; val ^ /uri 
TO*' t(iiofioy TouTov itfuv Sirpafiarin Tuy liSc Air' aXAqc >tpjpit 
■KOtijuifuOa rby \6yov. 

' dcdxiv. 40. Omnis enim, quee a ratione BQacipitur de aliqnl 
re, institutio debet a delinitione pioGcisci, ut intelligatur qoid si 
id, dequo dispuCetur. Cicero de OIBciis, L. 1. c. 2. 

* dcdxvi. 22, ' dcdxvii. 18. 

' dcdxviii. 2. ' dedxix. 1. 



are ignorant of its operations and affections ; some- 
times we know the operations and affections, but 
know not the substance ; sometimes we know both," 
The ' first case he illustrates by the question, 
" Whether that which is conceived in the womb is 
an animal or not?" the 'second by the question, 
"In what part of the body the presiding or ruling 
faculty of the soul is seated ?" 

Having made some observations on the iiroxv of 
the Pyrrhonians, Clement* says, "that, as it is 
necessary to ascertain whether a thing is, what it 
is, and wherefore it is ; * induction (svaywyn) shows 
that it is ; division (Bialpcaii;) what it is ; demon- 
stration (an-oSuSic) that it is, what it is, and where- 
fore it is. There are four causes, material, moving, 
formal, final. We first take the genus, and then 
divide it into species or forms, and thus obtain a 
definition, e. g. of man. We take the genus, ani- 
mal, which we divide into the species, mortal and 
immortal ; wc divide mortal into terrestrial and 
aquatic ; we divide terrestrial into pedestrian 
(vtZov) and winged ; we divide pedestrian into 
rational and irrational. Man, therefore, is de- 



' dcdxix. 22. See t)ie Eclogie ex Prophetaruin ScripturiB L. 
where the question respecting the foetus is decided in the affir- 
TtMive. 

• dcdxxiii. 5. ' dcdxxiv. 22. 

' (ledxxiv, 40 
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fined a mortal, terrestrial, pedestrian, rational at 
mal. Thus division and definition, in logic, an- 
swer to analysis and syatheais iu geometry. We' 
cannot know any thing, unless we are able to de- 
fine it." 

"With respect to speecli, we have ' the thing, the 
conception, and the name. Grammar is conver- 
sant with names, and reduces them to the twenty- 
four general elements or letters. Philosophy is 
conversant with conceptions and things, which it 
reduces under the ten categories. There are four 
causes; 'primary, efficient, co-operative, siue qua 
non. Thus with respect to the instruction of a 
child, the parent is the primary, the teacher the 
efficient, the genius of the child the co-operative, 
time the cause sine qua non. Some affirmed thai 
causes are to be reckoned among things corporeal, 
others among things incorporeal ; e. g. the former 
said that the knife was the cause of the thing being 
cut; the latter that the ' operation of cutting was 
the cause." After some further remarks on causes 



' dcdxxvi. 28. 

' dcdsxvii. 38. ra inroKtf/io-a, rd voJi/iaTa, rii ovofutTa, The 
name is the symbol of the conception in the first instance, then 
or the thing ; the conception ia the likeacaa or espreBs image 
(^iicTvirufia) of the thing. 

* dcdxxiX' 23. wpoi^arafiicnicd, auyinTuni, avvcpyd, rd if mc 



' dcdx: 



r,.p,).-. 



the book terminates abruptly ; it is evidently im- 
[jerfect. 



tWe proceed to the treatise entitled ti'c o aiatofikvo^ 
Xoi<rio<; which Clement commences by saying that 
i is not his intention to flatter the ricli, but to sug- 
est to them such advice as will assist them in their 
progress to salvation. "Some," he^says, "alarmed 
at our Saviour's declaration, that it is easier for a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, have 
despaired of attaining to salvation, and abandoned 
themselves entirely to worldly pleasures, forgetting 
Outt what is impossible loith man is possible with God. 
• Such persons must be encouraged by the assur- 
ance that, if they keep the commandments, and 
tbmit to the preparatory discipline, they will not 
Clement then proceeds to comment on the ' pas- 
sage In St. Mark's Gospel, in which our Saviour's 
conversation with the rich man is recorded. The 
inquiry of the rich man was, what shall 1 do to 
inherit eternal life ? Clement's comment Is, that 
'* * the first step towards eternal life is to know God ; 
the second to know the greatness of the Saviour, 
and the newness of the grace given by him. The 



' dcdxsxvi. 26. 
' X. 17. &c. 



' dcdxxxvi. 4.-J. 
' dcdxKxix. 25. 
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B was gieen tkriMgh Most* ; but grace and tnik 
wen through Jesus Ckriit. IF Uw lii^ could ^re 
eternal life, Christ came on eartb and suffered in 
vain. The rich man in the Gospel had kept the 
law ; but he wanted one thing — that disposition 
vbich aloue could enable him to pay an unraservM 
obedience to the will of Christ. Not that 'Chris- 
tians are required to reduce themselves to poverty, 
in order to obtain eternal life ; hat to subdue all 
anxiety respecting wealth, and to extricate tbeni- 
selves from the cares of life, * It is easier to part 
with wealth than to subdue our passions and de- 
sires : and an indigent man can scarcely fix bi> 
thoughts stedfastly on heavenly things, on account 
of the necessity under which he is placed of pro- 
viding the means of daily subsistence. Moreover, 
if the Gospel required men to renounce their 
worldly possessions, it would he impossible for 
them to fulfil our Saviour's injunctions to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, &c. ; and the precepts 
of the Gospel would be found at variance with each 
other. " The poverty which Christ pronounces 
blessed, is poverty of spirit. Riches are an instru- 
ment either of good or evil, according to the use 
which is made of them. Our endeavour must, 
therefore, he to acquire that disposition of mind 
which will apply them to good purposes. We 



■2-27 

hiist learn bo to employ wealth that we may attain 

> life eternal. ' ' The rich man, who will be saved, 

"mnat first love God with all his heart; and next 

his neighbour as himself. The Samaritan who 
«k compassion of the wounded traveller, was his 
sighbour ; in like manner Christ, who shed his 

^ood for our sins, is our neighbour, whom we ought 
t love ; and our love towards him must be mani- 
ssted by obeying his commands and by honouring 

(hose who believe in him. 'We must not be too 

luce in weighing the worthiness of those on whom 

pre confer our benefits ; it is better that they should 
dlon some unworthy persons, than that one worthy '- 

ipau should be unrelieved." 



^^1 

^^1 



All believers are to be deemed our neigh- 

lurs ; but among believers there are some more 

specially chosen, whom the Word calls the light of 

the world and salt of tlie earth. They are the seed, 

the image and likeness of God ; for their sake all 

ings, visible and invisible, were created ; which 

ill be preserved so long as they remain ; but will 

dissolved when they are gathered to the Father." 

Clement then enforces the duty of loving our 

neighbour from the consideration of Christ's love 

ards us ; and * concludes with a narrative re- 



Htowi 



dcdli. 8. * dcdliv. 9. 

* dcdlviii. 44. Eusebius has copied this 
Ecclesiastical History. L. 3. c. 23. 
Q 2 
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specting St. John and a young man of Ephesus, 
the object of which is to illustrate the efficacy of 
repentance. 

This treatise bears the appearance of a homily. 
The style is very different from that of Clement's 
acknowledged works ; a circumstance which tends 
to throw some doubt upon its genuineness. But 
Eusebius expressly ascribes it to Clement; and 
I find in it many ^ words applied in a peculiar 
manner, similar to that in which they are applied 
by him. 

^ Thus fivfrrayuyeiv, dcdxxxvii. 5. Compare S. L. 4. 
DCXXXYii. 28. L. 5. Dcxciii. 18. 

k^fwiuKTiQ used with reference to the resemblance of the true 
Christian to God. dcdxxxix. 36. 

<!i7ra6cia used to express the exemption of the true Christian 
from passion, dcdxlvii. 16. Compare S. L. 6. dccxcii. 32. 
rwK eK\tKTUfy cicXficrorcpoi. dcdlv. 80. Compare S. L. 6. 
Dccxciii. 21. eiKtay Koi ofiolwtric Qeov used with reference to the 
perfect Christian, dcdlv. 39. 

Compare dcdlviii. 13. with S. L. 4. dcv. 43. with reference 
to the interpretation of the word AyrlBucoc* Matt. v. 14. There 
seems to be a reference to Clement's work vepl (£px^^* i>cdl. 41. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TsE object of Clement in composing the Stro- 
mata, was to describe the Gnostic or perfect 
Christian, in order at once to furnish the be- 
liever with a model for his imitation, and to 
'prevent him from being; led astray by the repre- 
ientations of the Valentinians, and other Gnostic 
sects. Before, however, we proceed to consider 

lis description of the Gnostic, it will be necessary 
briefly to review his opinions respecting the nature 
and condition of man. We find in his writings 
numerous references to Gen, i. 26, where it is said, 

" that God formed man in his image, and after his 
^keneSS (icar' t'lKova TififTipav Koi Kafl' o^oi'uiaii' in the 

Septuagint version^. " Man receives the image at 

> 8. L. 7. Dcecxcv. 33. L. 3. dlxii. 31. 

* fl ydp ovx oiJruc rivtc tuv tifitTipaiy, rii /liv hot (ttdi-a [iScu^ 
iri nif yivtmv tiXijAij'ai tov RvBpunror' to tifl' u/ioiiiioic et, 
mpov Kara rifv Tt\iliuaiv fiiKKnv airo\afij3ayuy ikSl'}(0VTai ^ 
I. L. 8. ccccxcix. 21. So agnia P. L. c. 12. clvi. 25. nui^cru/iEf 

IrSpwTOi' Eor' tt<6ya xai taO' iifioluair ijfiiiv. Ka't ill yiyovtr 
i XpiBTDc Toirro irAqpfC, ojrtptipijrti' o ©ttis" O Ci aXXot arQpuron 
Ira fiivjiv voiirai nji' EiK<!va. He had before described Christ 

rC irarpoc uiov 'lijffoSi'. c. U. clv. 33. See S. L. 4. ni.xxvi. 



II. 23. L. 6. I 



31, Cle- 
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his birth ; he acquires the ' likeness gradually, as 
he draws nearer to Christian perfection, Christ 
alone, the man exempt from passions and affec- 
tions, is at oiice in the ivuuje and after t/ie likcnesi." 
Clement, however, does not always accurately ob- 
serve these distinctions. He*, on one occasion, says 

ment quotes the Book of Wisdom, v. 23. Srt 6 Bctic limvir rir 
iyQpanror cv) naOapirif xai cUvya rqc ifiac icioTtfof; Q-aiii^t- 
mc) (xo(i)0£f aiiTov. In L. 5. DCLXii. 19, Clement quotei a 
saying of Eurysus or Eurytua, the Pythagorean, that lie De- 
miurge hail used himself as a pattern in the creation of nuu. 
Among the fragments is one mskii. 9. in which a distiiiction 
appears to be made between the man iv oftotiifian, who b in- 
visible ; and the man, who is his image and visible. I say (^ 
pearl ; for the passage is corrupt. Compare S.L. 6. I)cclxivi.28. 
' KaHi fiiy TcKcia xXiipopofiia ruf lie arfipa TiXciov d^aren- 
fiiviiHr KiiT tit:6ya tov Kvplov. if H o/ioiiiiaic, ou;^ Hi; rivti;, ^ iroro 
TO OXW" ""^ dvdpuirtiov-'^oVL't /i^f ?^ ear' apir^v, 4 'put ro 
irpioroi' a'Wwy — tad' ofioiiairu-avv rnu Qeov ii (icuioOjm'av KaXifOdar 
TOV Qtov eararayiic, cara rifv avyKKifpiiyoi>lat' toiv irvpiwf sai Btir 
yiyyiTaitidr, aaOiic aWot i^lfa^iv li Kiipioc, irara to timyycktov 
TtXtiuO^. S. L. 6. DccxcTui. ]. But Dcccix. 4. we find fin 
Ti ovy tindrait Ji'ar' ciKaya (not I'afl' vftoluiriy) Otnu ycyoriml 
6 &y6puT0i liprjTai, ou Karcf rqc KaTaaavijt tu ir)(^iia ; and L. S> 
DXLii. 30. Kard T^r irpoc roi' £uri((ia t&i/inittxri)' — 6 Kar' fiKom 
itTcXoi/fityoc TOV Kvpiou irpoc aiirou tov rE^viVou a>'Opuini£ rlAciOt- 

See L. 4. dcxiv. 36. L. 2. ccccLXxxiii. 15, where a man who 
does good is said to be truly the image of God. P. L. 2. c. 10. 
ccxx. 21, where man is said to be the image of God, because he 
co-operates towards the generation of man. 

' Eirwv fiiy yafi tov Btnu 6 Xuyot; avrov, ml viiicrou yov yyfimoc, 
i 6c'oQ Xdyoc, furoc opj^ennro*' ^wc- (Uif ii Tov XAyon o 
SvBpiowvt n'Xi]6(vat, 6 voOc ty cJfOpuirfi, o hot' ftnoya tov Qtoi 
sal Kaff fifioiaiaiy hd toutq yiytyiiaBvt kcyijicviK, rp unro 
KapSiar fpayiiBu t^ Bii^ itapcucaContyoi KAy^, nai Tairg XoyiKoc' 
ity6pitrov ^i tou npai/iirmi, tov yiyo-nSi', yiiivoc (iiciSic, rd 
dytlKftuia TtJ tti'CputlniKa, roppu t'k fiAi/fltiav iitiKaifioy iKfiayiioy 
9 




• that the image of God is his Word ; that the 
image of the Word is the true man ; the mind or 
understanding in man ; who is said to be in Uie 
image and after the Ukeitess, because he is assimi- 

Ilated to the Divine Word or reason in the sense 
of the heart, and is on that acconnt rational ; 
but the earthly image of the visible, earth-born 
man, the mere resemblance of man, is a frail 
impression far removed from the trnth." On 
uiother occasion, Clement ' says, " that the image 
of God is the Divine and royal Word, the man 
exempt from passion ; the human mind or under- 
standing is the image of the image ;" and ' again, 
" The Only-begotten impresses, as with a seal, 
Dpon the Gnostic the perfect contemplation after 
his own image ; so that there is now a third divine 

I image, assimilated as nearly as possible to the 
second cause." 
: 



But though tlie expression kot' hkovo koI kuB' 
toftolwaiv, could in its full meaning be applied to 



Kuro^niVerai. C. LXXviii. 31. quoted in p. 24. In xciii. 29, 
Clement calls true Christians StufiXq cal BtoitteXa rnv Xoyou 
dydKfiOTa as contradistinguished from the dtdfitUtXa dydX/iara. 
See 8. L. 4. dcxlii. 7. L. fi. nccLxxvi. 25. 

[Itiiv [iiy ydp Oiou \6yoc dilos vni ^amXiVOfi arBpuirOt 
lOfiC tUiiy i' iMyoc dyOpi-iriyo^ vovs- S. L. 5. Dcciii. 1 1. 
ilrroc ii Tf oyrt ^Lovoyivilt — ivairo>/^payil^6fuvot Tip yvoiffruy 
TtXclav Qiuplar kot' EiKii>'a rr)t- iavrov, u£ civoi rpirqi' $fq 
Otfav liidtm, Tijy Bon oui-a/iic iififUiitivfUrvy wpoe ru idrtoov 
ov. S. L. 7. I 
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Christ alone, yet Clement applies it ' occasionally 
to the perfect Christian or Gnostic. ** Man may be 

* assimilated to God, by knowing God ; ' by the in- 
dwelling of the Word ; by * knowledge (yvwinc), by 

* piety, ® by justice, by ' purity, by • placability, by 

* exemption from passion, by ^® having as few wants 



^ Thus the Christian is to pray that he may be enabled to 
perfect the likeness of the image, to bfiodafia irXrfpQffai r^c 
tlKdvoQ. P. L. 3. c. 12. cccxi. 6. See p. 143, Note 4. Com- 
pare S. L. 4. Dcxxvi. 31. I)cxLii. 8. Quis dives salvetur. 
DCDLY. 39. In L. 2. cccclxxxiii. 33, Clement says that the 
words Kar eiKova Kal Kad' bfioitatriv are to be understood with 
reference, not to the body, but to the mind and reason ; as he had 
said respecting the expressions jcar* eiKdva and Koff ofioitatriy 
separately. See Note 2, p. 229. 

' Qeov Be. eiBwQf il,oy^out»Qi\atTai 9e^. P. L. 3. c. 1. CCL. 6. 

^ 6 0€ avOpuyjToc eKelyoSf ^ avvoiKOQ 6 \6yoQ — iJ^ofwiovrai rf 
Qif — QeoQ Be eKelvoc 6 aydpittiroc yiyvcrai, on fiovXerai 6 Gcoc. 
P. L. 3. c. 1. ccLi. 15» 

* S. L. 2. ccccLiii. 10. 

^ deoffifieia Be e^ofxoiovtra r^ Qef Kard to BvyaTOv tov dydptavoy* 
C. Lxxi. 24. wpa oly fjfiiy fioyoy Toy Beooefii} Xpitmavby elTreTy 
irXovtriov re Kal truK^poya, icai evyeyij' xai rauriy eUoya tov Qeov 
fied* ofioibxrewQ Kal Xeyety Kal witrTeveiyj BiKaioy Kal Saioy /xcra 
(PpoyjiaeufQ yeyojxeyoy viro It^^ov \pioTOv, jcai eiQ TOtrovToy ofioior 
^Cri Kal Qe^, xciv. 24. 

* Kal oifK eoTiy avr^ {^^f) bfioiOTepoy ovBey yj ^^ o.y fifjuiy 
yeyr\Tai oti BtKawTaTog. C. Lxxviii. 8. See S. L. 2. ccccxcix. 20. 

^ S. L. 2. ccccLxxi. 7. L. 4. dcxxvii. 30. 

* S. L. 4. Dcv. 40. 

* S. L. 3. Dxxx. 10. DXLII. 30. Ttly wpbg to Oeloy e^ofiolfaffty^ 
airadij Kal evdpeToy yeyeffdai. L. 4. Dcxxxi. 1. DCXXXIII. 23. 
L 6. DCCLXxvii. 10. L. 7. dcc»xxxvi. 3. 

Uofioiud liberal Qef — oti fxdXKrra oXiyotmay BeofxevoQ. 
P. L. 3. c. 1. CCL. 8. 
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possible. ' Man may even become God. As 
virtue he becomes like to God, so ' by vice he 
becomes like to Satan." 

Man, according to Clement, * consists of a 
body and soul ; or as he ' elsewhere says, of 
the apparent man and the soul. Sometimes he 
speaks of the flesh, the BOut, and the Spirit. 
Jut generally when he speaks of the Spirit, 
te does not speak of it as a separate part in 
he constitution of human nature, but with re- 
ference to the * union of the Holy Spirit with the 
oul of man. " It cannot be," ' he says, "that man 
hould be without the uotion or idea of God : since 



' rot larii riiy jilov Srif j3iiiirioy iaofiiyif, xai lii tiopjiou^Vj' 
I) Giji. S. L. 7- Dcccxxx. 27. 

' nrl yaoTcpos tpjeovTit, Blipia avcpiiaKa, Kar tiKura rou 
rarpof airrui', too M^yov Oi/piov. P. L. 2. C. 1. CLXVtil, 2. 
' o iii/ityoQ iiftav koX aufia kq! i|'''X'1^i ''"'' '^U'*' AvOpanniy. 
. L. 3. c. 12. cccix. 39. See L. 2. c. 2. clxkviii. 3. 
' r6» Tt ^ivoftivoy Kol ti)v ^u^liy, S. L 3. bsl. 19, 
■ S.L. 3. Dxui. 15. 

• mi yap w'c i\»i9iic /iiy to Tvtvfta ^Kiiairai t^ aw' avTov 
kpofuVi) ^vxg- P. L. 2. c. 2. cr-xxviii. 6. This nuion is 
ffectedby the Word, wvtvfia sal \f/v)(iiv ivaian Kara r^y rovXoyou 
wco^y. S. L. 3. DLiii. 28. dWU to ^^fia toii Kvpiou itifti, ro 
"iaay Ti)y i^v)(iir xai eyuaar ry iryivfiari. DLIX. 22. 
' S. L. 5. dcxcviii. 30. In speaking of the divine breath, 
t alludes to Genesis ii. T. When be says L. 3. dxxzii. 
«ii ojTo^os ro au/ia &vcv K-fiu//nroc, he seems to use 
synonymous with ifupiiarifia, though from tlie context 
ire should rather infer the allusion to be to the influence of the 
Soly Spirit. 



at (he moment of his creation (iv ry ytvimi, wfaicb 
may also mean, in the book of Genesis) he is de- 
scribed as having partaken of the Di«ne breath 
{ffitpvaiiftaTo^), aud thus having obtained a purer 
nature than the other animals. Pythagoras, to 
whom Plato and Aristotle assent, affirms that mind 
or intelligence (t-ouc) comes to man by a Dirinc 
Providence {Qii^ /»oip^). But we say that the Hoty 
Spirit is breathed in addition (irpoatvtTrytiabaC) into 
the believer ; not, however, as if a part (fi^poc} 
of God was in each of us." Clement ' speaks of the 
flesh as the garment of the soul, and * calls the 
body the image or statue of the Word. 

Clement frequently ^alludes to the Piatonle 
division of the soul. The * rational faculty oi 
power is peculiar to the soul of man. He speaki 
also frequently of ' the principal or guiding facultj- 



I P.L. 2. c. 

■ P.L. 3. C. 11. LLXcii. 1. 

' 0uft6t Tc, Kai liTiHufila, ttti Koyiafi6t:. S. L. 3. DXUL.tl 
L. fi. DCXCIV. 24. L. S. DCDXX. 4. to aXoyop [iipit n|C 4 

P.L. 3.C. I. ccL. 12. c. 11. CCLXXXV.24. S. L. 7. DCCcXltx. & 

* 4 XoyiK^ Si Siiyaiut iSla oian rije dvOponrtiac ii*X^t- S. L.S< 
ccccucxxvii. 27- 

• TO iiytiuiriKOK rij( <pv)(!it- S. L. 2. cccescix. 14. L. 4. 
DLXXKi. 12. Dcxxvii. 24. L. 6. Dccixii. 29. dcclxxtui. 41. 
pcccviii. 8. 30. L. 8. iicDxxui, 5. In L. 6. dcccvih. 17. diil 
facuhy is said not to be generated torii njc roS vripftant a 
fiokhv. But the contrary seems to be ofiinned P. L. 2. c- 
ccxx. 27- Clement speaks also of the liyi/ioyu 
(the head.) P. L. 2. e. ». ctxv. 3. S. L. 4. i 



' connects with the reason. 
The ' rational soul was breathed by God from above 
into the face of man. 

Clement speaks also of a principal as opposed to 
a 'subject spirit; the latter he calls the bodily 
soul, the carnal or irrational spirit ; the spiritual 
part which was given in the creation of man, and 
* which he distinguishes from the peculiar charac- 
ter impressed by the Holy Spirit, which comes 
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Dcclli. 8. of the liytiioritor rijc •criatw^ avdmit (man). S. h. 6. 
Dcccsix. 19. of tbo tiytfioyiKoy r^c yraiaiuic. DCCcxxvt. 2> of tlie 
liyifioviroy T^t rfXtiuTJiroc. L. 7. dccclu. 8. 

' /i \oytB[io^ Kai ru ^yi/iot-i >;()>'. S. L. 2. CccCLVt. IS. L. 0. 
Dcccviu. 16.22. 

' </^4>' ^< ''4^ XoyiKi^v fivwOiv ittxytvaOiit'ai (iwo row 6eov iIq 
rpiauiroy. S.L. 5. mcui. 6. L. tt. dcclxsiv, 31- See Note 2. 
p. 233. In S, L. 1. ccccxvii. 4, Clement seems to dJBtinguiab 
between li^x^ and «jtc on Uie one h&nd, and Xnyiir/ioe on the 
other. 

* Survvsi liic ioiKiv, yfiaipoyrai Staadit wytifiairiy iKToXal, ry Tt 
ItytfiorcKf, Tf Tt viroKctficVfi. S. L. 6. dccctiii. 2. He aAnr- 
wards calls this subject spirit ru Korii rXaaiv rytufuiTiKoy. 
Dcccviii. 8. and to w\aadcv. ncccix. 10. aWa kq! rijv o-u/inTiK^t 
l^n/^^C eureka f I oTnrai, aruiuoy f^/laXui' a^itfia^OKTi rji aXoyif 
wrtvfUiTi, L. 7. DCCCLXXX. 20. Ilk Tov aatnaTiKov Spa Sfiu/jaroc 
uioOaytTni li a>'6|)(un'0£, L. 6. dcccviii. 34. trvf rfi iriip>:ii.'fi. 
■wytiifutTt. DCCLXVU. 3, See dcccvui. 27, 40. Wc find ryivftaTi 
alaSifriSf. DCtcxx. 9. rijc ^x^c rijc aiffflfriK^c. L. 8. dcdxx. 8. 
We find in S.L. 4. dcxxxix. 21. the distinction between a 
better and daminant, and a worse and Einfiil spirit. 

' TO Sui rife vlffTlut Tefioaytyyi'iliiyor iiylnu vytiifiaTO^ jjapm- 
rvfXn-irev id/w^n. S. L. (i. ucccviii. 7, S>. See Dcccxxi. 10. 
ficctxxiv. 31. DCCXCli. 2. 
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through faith. "'The vital power, in which is 
incltided the power which nourishes and causes 
both growth and inotiou, falls to the share of the 
carnal spirit, which is quick of motion, and per- 
vades the senses and the rest of the body, and is 
first affected through the body ; while the principal 
spirit possesses the power of choice, to which are 
to be referred investigation, and learning (^afhi«ic}, 
and knowledge. — Man perceives, desires, is pleased, 
is angry, is nourished, grows through the cor 
poreal spirit; through which also that which is 
conceived in the mind breaks forth into action; 
but when man controls his appetites, then the 
principal faculty reigns." Clement* says, thai 
the souls, both of rational and irrational animali, 
are invisible ; and that their bodies are not parti 
or members of their souls, but instruments. 
(opyava). In Speaking of the sense of hearing, he 
'says, " that though it is operated upon througt 
corporeal channels, it apprehends not by meansof 
the corporeal power ; but through a certain pef' 

1 See L. 6. dcecvui. 25. 

' S. L. 6. Dcccxxv. 25. Clement says that there is no disti"- 
tion of sex in Bonis. Dccxc. 10. In the Eclogre ex ProphcUtnin 
Scnpturis xvn. the author denies by implication the pre-exiauoi' 
of the BDul, and xxu. speaks of the soul as self-moved. Conp"' 
S. L. 6. DccLxxxvm, 17. The author of the Commentary "i 
the Catholic Epistles says tlist the soul is not incurruptiblf t>f 
nature, mvi. 27- but the contrary seems to be asserted in * 
fragment of Clement preserved by Maxinius, mxx. 35. 

' S. L. 7. DcccLU. '20. 
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:eption of the soul, and an intelligence which dis- 
tinguishes between significant sounds." 

We have seen that Clement speaks of a peculiar 
character impressed on man hy the Holy Spirit. 
With respect to the natural character, he says, 
" that generally man is ' moulded according to 
the form of the congenial spirit ; for he is not pro- 
duced without form in the workshop of nature, 
where the generation of man is mystically per- 
fected. The essence of all ia the same, as is the art 
employed on all ; but the character of the parti- 
cular man is marked by the form impressed on 
his soul by the things which he cliooses." Con- 
formably to this opinion Clement' calls the mind, 
or intelligence, the form by which man is distin- 
guished. 

Speaking of human nature, Clement *sayB, 



Hit fiat 



our arOpuTTOQ &t\Sis ovtoq •. 
■riuftaTOC DU^E yap driiScot, 
: ipyairrrtpi^ ^q/itoup^tlriii, i 



iSiay rkaaatrai rov 

o'o^lf "rlOTOt IV Tip 

Irni, ii-Oa ^ucttikwc dydpiiwou 
I rflc "X'''jc nai r^c oiiaiat. o 
V Hiv iyyiyvofiiyriv rj i|'i'xg 'If 
fiv aipV'T"' x''p'"'"^P^f""°'- S' I" ^- "cxxxii, 17. Clement 
illnstratcs this by the case of Adam. 

' ru yap iicoc tKuarau, b vouc, fl \apaKT-<}ptliufiiQa. Meoa 
cDJasque U est quiaque. S, L. 6. dcclxxvi. 27. 

V ric raXqOic tricoTr^, tvpStait Tov arBpuicov, fiint Zta^efi- 
Xtlftiroy fiiy xpof; r^iToir ifiivSouc ouyKariiBiaiy, i^ofra H i^p/tat 
r TdXijBoat' S. L. 2. ccccltiii. 16. 



" that man, though naturally liable to delusion, bo 
aa to assent to falsehood, nevertheless has within 
him that which impels him to believe the trutK" 
In other places Clement 'says, that man is by na- 
ture altogether alienated from God — and * that, io 
addition to the perversion arising out of a bid 
education, he is encompassed with much infinnity. 
Clement ^ speaks also of a natural liability to so, 
through which man becomes a sinner in act. The 
* consequence of Adam's transgression was, that l( 
exchanged immortality for mortality. 

The foregoing brief notice of Clement's opinions 
respecting man, his soul, and his fallen state, ap- 
peared necessary as an introduction to the descrip- 
tion of the true Gnostic. By-yvwait, Clement 'nnder- 

■ S. L, 2, ccccLxviii. 11. with reference to Coloss. i. 21. 

• S. L. 2. ccccLXxxvii. 4. 

* avrUa 6 fitv KaKOi, i^Virtl d^Opri]rii,~oc, Zih Kaxiay yiyo/urK 
^ai/Xos KaBiartjiliv, (}(Wf ))v iKuiv ilXiro' h/iapTitrmuc ci uv lol 
Kara irpdUit hafiapravu. S. L. 6. DCctXxxlx. 15. 

' S. L. 2. ccccLxxxi. 12. Adam'a transgression consutedln 
anticipating tiie time assigned for his connexion with Ere. L. 3- 

DLIV, I). DLIX. 5. 

' S, L. 4. oLxx, 34. Sometimea Clement includes a con«- 
ponding practice in the definition, iirrty yap, aiq tiros tlwiir, k 
yvwiTic TiXtiuiais n; dyOpunrov, iit ^lyBpiitrou, fia r^c riwF Oei'hi' 
iinirriiiitii avjiTrkripov^irri, Kara, re rot rpojcov KaX riiv fitov Kal rir 
\oyor aiifi^uivos Koi o/iuXoyoc iavrj ti nai rji flt/y Xdyy. S. L. ?■ 
DCCCtXlV. 25. If yrwiric too l/yefioviKOv Tijt ijfX^C 'cdOapirlc tvrt, 
Koi iyipyiid tartv dyaBri. L. 4. dlxxxi. 12, Sometiroes he um) 
yrQvii: to express the simple knowledge of the Gospel, irrparnr^ 
IxcvAv n KanlKitfcv ^ yvvait ; C. LXX.X. 13. lxxxiii. 4. We 



ttood the perfect knowledge of all that relates to 
God, his nature, and dispensations. He ' speaks of a 
twofold knowledge ; " one, which is common to all 
©en, being derived through the senses, and of 
which irrational, as well as rational, natures par- 
Jake ; the other, especially called knowledge, re- 
sives its character from ndnd and reason. ' It is 
not born with men, but is acquired ; and the ac- 
uisition of it requires attention, and nourishment, 
i&d increase ; then by incessant practice it becomes 
* habit ; thus being perfected in a mystical habit 
. habit suited to one initiated), it is so Hzed 
hrough love that it cannot fail. For the Gnostic 
omprehends not only the First Cause and the 
ause begotten by him, and is Bxed in his notions 
loncerning them, possessing 6rm and immoveable 
sasons ; but also, having learned from the truth 
self, he possesses the most accurate truth, from 
be foundation of the world to the end, concerning 



i other definitions, as yvuiais Ce cwKn-tifiii too ovTot; aurou' q 
wurrlifiij atifi^Mi'OQ toIs ytyvoiiiyoiQ, S. L. 2. ccccLSViii. 41. 

rapymma. L. 0. DCCCI. 13. 

8. L. 6. Dccxxxvii. 1. See p. 188. 
* S. L. 6. dcclxxix. S. In the Eclogce ex Scripturis Pro- 
i, it ia snid that we now know only in part ; but the 
wledge which wc possess ia a pledge that we shall attain to 
. perfect knowledge. Kit. 
' Yet Clement elsewhere seems to express a doubt whether 
lowledge is to be called a habit or a disposition, iir' oln iftc i^ 
iw«c, t'lTt ZmOitm ([fat MyoiTU. S. L. 4. Dcxxvu. 22. 
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good and evil, and the whole creation, and 1 
word, concerning all which the Lord spake ; nor 
does he prefer to the trutli any thing which may 
appear persuasive or conclusive according to the 
Greek reasoning. To him the sayings of the Lord, 
thougii ohscure to others, are clear and manifest : 
he has obtained knowledge concerning all ; for 
our oracles return answers concerning things pre- 
sent, as they are ; concerning things future, as 
they will he ; concerning things past, as they have 
been. He being alone possessed of knowledge 
(iiriaTiiiiiuv), will escel in that which is the subjecl 
of knowledge, and will treat of the good (wtpl 
TayaOov); always fastening upon those things which 
are the objects of the understanding, copying his 
administration of human affairs from the Arche- 
types which are from above. ' Knowledge is 
discerned by fruits and the manner of life, nol 
by words and flowers ; for we say that know- 
ledge is not a barren word, but a sort of divine 
science (EffHTrVt") j snd that light, whicli comes 
into the soul from obedience according to the com- 
mandments, and makes all things manifest in 
their origin, and prepares man to know himself, 
and teaches him to aim at attaining unto God ; for 
what the eye is in the body, that is knowledge in 
the understanding. *As death is the separation 

■ S. L. 3. dxsxi. 22. See p. ISO. 
' S. L. 7. dccdxxiv. 42. 



of the soul from the body, so knowledge is as it 

were a rational death, separating the soul from 

IpassioDS) and leading it on to a life of well-doing." 

With respect to the source from which this 

Bowledge is derived, Clement' says that "it was 

nparted by Christ to Peter, James, John, and 

^ul, and by them delivered down to their suc- 

nsors in the Church. ' It was not designed for 

fae multitude, but communicated to those only 

[.who were capable of receiving it ; orallj;,ju»t by 

writing." Alluding to Exodus xxi. 33, 34. he 

'says, that "we must be cautious in imparting 

this knowledge, lest we should meet with one who. 

Jig incapable of receiving the truth, should 



S. L. I. 



. 18. Compare L. 6. 



'. 27. See 



8.L. I. cccxxxiii. 23. cccslviii. 31. L. 4. dcvi. 22. The 
b pnraued at great length in L. 5. dclxxxii. 16. See 
1.6. Dccxsxvi. 1. DccLxxi. 14. L. 7. 
lUtxxvi. 8. DcBJ. 35. Quis Dives Salvetur. i 
See p. 114. Note 3. We find frequent mention of the Gnostic 
tradition, rijs yrioaTicijc rapafoaiuit. L. 1 . cccxxv. 2, 7. L. 4. 
suciv. 36. L. C. DccLXXi. 2. See also L. 6. ncci^xvi. 13. 
Dcccxcii. 21. Dcccxcvi. 16 ; the paesage quoted hy Euse- 
Irom the Hypotoposes Hist. Eccl. L. 2. c. 1. and the Eclogfe 
Prophelarum Scripturis. xxxv. 
' S. L. S. dclxxviit. 26. I have translated the worda rov 
ipyarny, the operattBe ; and Biwplay, speculation ; this being 
one of the modes in which Clement expreasea the distinction 
between the ordinary Christian and the Gnostic, tpynnt^ is 
opposed to OiuprgriKii, L. 6, Dccciii. 21. 



mtbu 




disobey and fall away 
is the master of the fountain of truth, will incut 
penalty, if he gives occasion of offence by causing 
one, who is still conversant only with minor points, 
to be swallowed np as it were by the magnitude of 
what he delivers ; and by transferring one who S 
only an operative to speculation." 

Various descriptions of the Gnostic are, as we 
have seen, scattered over the Stromata. In 'we 
place he is described as one who is superior 
to ' anger and desire ; who loves the creature 
through the God and maker of all things; who 
has acquired ^a habit of self-command, unat- 
tended by effort, after the likeness of the Saviour; 
who unites knowledge, faith, love, and therefore 
is *one in his judgment; truly spiritual, fonned 
into a perfect man after the image of the Lord by 
the artificer himself, worthy to be called brbtber 
by the Lord ; he is at once a friend and son {<£ 
God). In ^ another place he is said to use all diii* 
gence to subdue whatever is opposed to the un(^e^ 
Etanding— to employ himself in constant contem- 

' S. L. 3. dxlii. 26. 

• fiu/joi' lai iirtOu/ii'oc, the two itrationol parts in Plato'* diiW- 
fold division of the soul. In L. 6. occctx. 7. the Onoilie !l' 
said to perform virtuous actions hy the rational fauuhy, 

' tiic iyKpardat a; 



th 



hSivhi : 



' S. L. 7. dccclviii. 1. 
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^ plstion — to exercise himself in abstaining from 
things pleasant (niv vSiav), and in acting rightly. 
He ' keeps back nothing which the occasion re- 
quires to be said either through favour or fear. He 
is conversant with those things which are compre- 
hended by the understanding and the spirit. He 
is mild, gentle, easy of access, affable, forbearing, 
right-minded, of a pure conscience, severe, so as 
to be not only incorruptible, but even inaccessible 
to temptation ; he renders his soul incapable of 
yielding or being subject to pleasure and pain ; as 
a Judge he inclines not to either side, or yields 
any thing to affection, but steadily pursues the 
path of justice: he is persuaded that all things 
are well administered, and that there will be a 
progressive amelioration in the souls which choose 
virtue, until they arrive at the good (to ityaOov) 
itself, being brought nigh to the great High-Priest, 
at the porch, so to speak, of the Father, Clement 
proposes 'John the Baptist and 'Job, as examples 
of the Gnostic character. 

Light is thrown on Clement's notion uf the 



' The Gnostic rarely takes an oatli. L. 7. dccclxii. 9. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxvi. 15. 

' 8. L. 7. dcccUxxi. 2. L. 4. dlxxii. 12. Other dcBciip- 
tions of the Gnostic character may be found otxxv. 27- dcxxvi. 
•2S. h. G. DccLxxxvui. 32. ucccxxv. 3S. L. 7- Dcccxxxvni. 4. 
tx:ccLii. 1. DtcctxYi. 17- where Clement applies Psalm xxiv. 
lo the Gnostic. 

R 2 



Gnostic by the distinction which he frequestlf 
draws between the qualifications of the Gnoetic 
and the common believer. Thus ' the Gnoetic 
acts from the principle of love ; the common be- 
liever from fear, or the hope of reward. " Some," 
Clement 'says, "confess Christ through love of 
glory ; some in order to avoid another and se- 
verer punishment; some on account of the plea- 
sures which await them after death : these are 
children in the faith ; blessed indeed, but not *tiien 
who have attained to maturity in the love of God, 
as the Gnostic has." He ^supposes St. Paul to 
have intended to draw a comparison between com- 
mon faith and Gnostic perfection, in the third 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 
" Milk is the food of the common believer ; strong 
' meat of the Gnostic. Faith is the foundation, OD 

' S. L. 4. dcxiv. 4. dcxxv, 30. dcviii. 19. Compare the Com- 
ment od the firat Epistle of St. John ii. 3. ux. 4. and the EdogK 
ex Prophctarum Scripturis. xix. 

' S. L. 7-dccclicxi. 35. Compare L. 4. dcxxvi. 22. dcsxck. 
13. 

* So ry lie &ylpat iyypa^fiiv^. S. L. 1. cccxx. 41. We find 
the words viiaarl i/f dpoXoyif/ir i«i, in Quis dive* Salvetur, DCDXLVn. 
4. in connexion with apri/iafftTc, as deacriptive of persons not yet 
fuliy instructed. nTnii-cpw^tV^i occurs S. L. 7. DcccLXXXVi. 8. The 
Lord is called dviip, inasmuch as he is perfect in righteousnen. 
P. L. 1. c. 8. cvm. la. 

* S. L. 6. dclix. 37. dclx. 12. L. 6. dcccxix. 10. With 
respect to the connexion hetween knowledge and faith, see L. S. 
ccccxxxvi. 34, cccexLV. 35. cccclv. 14. L. 6. dcclxxiv 2. 
ivTavBa yap rj ttiWic A yruoTtri}. DCCLXXV. 18. DCCLXXTtil. 18> 

IX. 10. Dcccxxvi, U. uccLXXi*. 24. L. 7. dccclviii. 81. 
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inch the Gnostic edi6ce is raised." " ' Knowledge 
1 superior to faitli ; as to be deemed worthy of 
lie highest honour after being saved is superior 
being merely saved. 'Knowledge is the per- 
tction of man, as man ; being perfected through 
lie science (iTriaTvuvv) of Divine things, and being 
unison with itself and the Divine Word, in 
laoners, life, and conversation. Through it 
Mth is perfected, as the believer through it alone 
(comes perfect. Faith is an internal {cvSia6tTov) 
lod ; without seeking God, it confesses him and 
glori6e8 him as God. Wherefore proceeding 
from this faith, and growing up in it, we ought 
through the grace of God to receive the know- 
ledge concerning him as far as it is possible. — 
hNot to doubt about God, but to believe in him, 
b the foundation of knowledge." Again', "faith 



■ BO 



L. 6. dccxciv, 20. See L. 2. ccccxlv. 35. L. 3. ccccMi. 24. 
L. 7. dccclxiT. 22. See page 238, Note 5. Clement here draws 
• distinction between knowledge and that wisdom (cVidt/j^i)) 
rhich is acquired by instruction. Yet we have seen p. 239, that 
considered knowledge (yfuvic) to be acquired. In L. 6. 
Bcccxxv. 6, he says that the science (iirtim'ifiii) which the Gnos- 
tic sloae has, is a firm apprehension leading upwards to the 
knowledge of the cause through true and valid reasons. Com- 
pare L. 7. occcxKxviu. 6. In L. 1, cccl. 6. Clement saya that 
Jw is properly a Gnostic, who is skilled in every kind of wisdom, 

' S. L. 7. dccclw. 38. See p. 215. See bIko dccclxxxiii. 13. 
In the Eclogs ex Prophetarum Scripturis, the distinction drawn 
between the believer and the Gnostic is, that the former has re- 
ceived remission of sins from the Lord ; the latter, inasmuch si 



L. 
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is a compendious knowledge of things which 
are of urgent necessity: knowledge a firm and 
valid demonstration of things received through 
faith, huilt upon faith through the instruction of 
the Lord, and conducting us on to an infallible 
apprehension. The first saving change is from 
heathenism to faith ; the second from faith to 
knowledge : which being perfected in love, renders 
that which knows the friend of that which is 
known. ' The believer merely tastes the Scrip- 
tures; the Gnostic, proceeding further, is an ac- 
curate index (yvu^uv) of the truth ; as in matten 
of ordinary life the artificer is superior to the com- 
mon man, and can express something better than 
the common notions (rac Kotva^ iwoia^)." 



"The * Gnostic honours God, and returns him 
thanks for the knowledge how to regulale his life, 
not in any definite place, or in any select temple, 



he no longer sins, receives frora himself remission of his remain- 
ing siuB. XV. See Quig Dives SalvatuT. dcolvii. S6. We cu- 
nol believe without instruction (i.-ari)xft*"i'c)i or apprehend vilh- 
out knowledge, xxviii. 

• S. L. 7. Dcccxci. 11. Seep. 219. For other marks of dis- 
tinction between the believer and the Gnostic, see S. L. 6. 
DccLXX. 31. DCCXCVII1. 2(>. Dcccvi, IS. L. 7. DcccLxxvm. 10. 
wheru hope is also mentioned. 

' S. L. 7. DcccLi. 21 . See p. 21 1. Speaking of the manner of 
life of the Gnostic, Clement says, that it fits him for the babtt of 
eternal life. L. 4. dlxxvii. 29. Referring to Clement of Rome, 
he upenks uf walking in Gnostic holinesi, iy iaim-rin yntrrttf, 
L. I. cccxxxix. 6. 



' on certain appon 



nted festivals and 



lays, 



fcrougliout his whole life, in every place, whether 
'he is alone, or in company with those who believe 
as he does. — He is persuaded that God is present 
every where, and not confined within certain 
^kppointed places; he dares not, therefore, to 
^be intemperate either by night or day, as if he 
^■bought that he could be removed from the view of 
BGod. Making hig whole life a festival, and per- 
suaded that God is present every where, whether 
he tills the ground, or navigates the ocean, in 
every transaction of life he sings psalms of praise 
and thanksgiving. Being more intimately united 
to God, he is at once grave and cheerful in all 
^Hlings ; grave, on account of his conversion to the 
^Beity ; cheerful, with reference to the worldly 
^KxhIs which God gives him. The ' prophet thus 
Hwmmends the excellence of knowledge : Teach 
me goodness, and discipline, a7id knowledge, ascending 
upwards to that wherein perfection principally con- 
sists. This is the truly kingly man ; this is the 
Holy Priest of God.— He never mixes with the 
promiscuous crowds in the theatre. He admits not, 
even in his dreams, that which is said, or done, 
or seen, for the sake of pleasure. He neither 
■atifies his smell with expensive perfumes, nor 
e taste with exquisite dishes and variety of wines ; 



;()r(iing In ihe Stptunginl ' 



. bis soul effeminate by wreaths 

fragrant flowers ; he refers ihe virtuous enjoyment 
of all those gifts to God who gives them, thanking 
Him for the gift and the use, and for the reason 
which is given him. He rarely attends convivial 
meetings, excepting in order to promote friendship 
and concord ; being connnced that God knows 
and hears all things, not only the voice, but the 
thoDgbt." Distinguishing between the perfectioD 
of the common believer and of the Gnostic, Cle- 
ment ' says, ' ' that the perfection of the former con- 
sists in abstinence from evil, of the latter in doing 
good." 'Again, " the Gnostic knows sin itself, not 
merely that particular sin of which he repents, (for 
this is common to all believers,) but whatever is 
sin ; for be does not merely condemn this or that 
sin, but sin altogether ; nor does he know what 
this or that man has done amiss, but insists that 
sin is not to be committed. Wherefore there is a 
twofold repentance: one common, on account of 
having sinned ; the other understands the nature 

' 8. L. 6. DccLxx. 30. See dccxci. 37- dccxcviii. 26. L. 4. 
Dcxxiii. 4. L. 7. DcccLxxv. 24. DcccLxxix. 33. L. 7. pccclxxx. 
25. Clement says, that good works accompany knowledge m 
the shadow does the body. L. 7. dccclxxxii. 29. 

' S. L. 6. DCCLXxxviii. 40. See p. 196. According to the com- 
n the first Epistle of St. John, the Gnostic (Intellector) 
.rily fulfils the moral duties ; but he who fulfils the moral 
duties is not necessarily a Gnostic, utx. 52. The reference is to 
1 Joan, ii. 3. nai iy ruury ytyvirftiifiiir en lyviiKafiiv a'uror, tar 
rat tcroAat abrou ripu/iei'. 




of siQ, and persuades us in the first instance to ab- 
stain from sin ; the consequence of whicli is that 

Ijfiedo not sin '." 
I *' The prayer of the Gnostic differs from that of 
ft common believer, both as to its manner and its 
objects. The ' Gnostic prays only in thought, 
and obtains that for which he prays. ' Common 
believers pray for that which they do not possess, 
and ask for that which is seemingly, not really, 
good. The Gnostic prays for the permanence of 
that which he possesses, and asks that he may be 
tted for that to which he will hereafter be trans- 
ferred, and that what he shall receive (I omit the 
negative particle) may be permanent. He prays 
for the permanent possession of that which is really 
good, the good of the soul." * Again : " the Gnos- 
tic through the surpassing greatness of his piety, is 
better prepared to fail, when he asks, than to 
ibtain, when be does not ask. His whole life is 
lyer and converse with God ; and if he is pure 






' > Clement seeniB to suppose a slate of sinless perfection pos- 
Etttle. rd fiiv iraBii hvonQt^iyovi, dvaftoprifrovc H yiroftivovt. 
§'8. L. 7. Dcccxxxvi. 19. See also DCccLXXXin. 14. 

' S. L. 6. Dccxc. 30. Compare L. 6. dcclxxvih. 38. L. 7. 

:«i.iii. 18. DcccLiv. 3. DcccLVi, 22, 

' S. L. 7. DcccLvii, 10. 



* 8. L. 7. i>ccc 

e thanksgiving. 



. 45. Prayer with the Gni 



.30. 



be wilt obtain what he wishes. For God 
says to the righteous man : ' Ask and I tcill give 
you ; think, and I tcill do it. If a thing is expe- 
dient, he will immediately receive it ; if inex- 
pedient, he will not ask for it, and therefore will 
not receive it : thus what he wishes will always 
be. 'The Gnostic alone is truly pious, and wor- 
ships the true God in a manner worthy of God. 
He gives to every thing the honour justly due; 
among the ohjects of sense, to rulers, parents, 
elders ; among things which are taught, to the 
most ancient philosophy and prophecy ; among 
the objects of the understanding, to that which is 
eldest in origin ; to the beginning or principle 
without time and without beginning, the first- 
fruits of things (awnp^ijv Tuiv uvTimv), the Son, 
from whom we learn the supreme Cause, the 
Father of the universe, the oldest and most be- 
neficent of all things, no longer delivered to us 
by the voice, but to be reverenced with awe and 
silence and holy wonder ; revealed by the Lord, 
as far as it is possible for learners to understand, 
but understood by those who are elected to know- 
ledge by him — by those of whom the apostle says, 
that ' their senses are exercised. To the Gnostic then 
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* This sentence is quoted in other places. 
-30. Dccxc. S.'i. 

' S. L. 7. Dcccxxix. 25. ' Heb. v. H, 
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the worship of God is a continual watchfulness over 
the soul, an employment about the Deity through 
nnceasing love." 

The ' excellence of the Gnostic character con- 
usts, not in controlling the desires, and wishes, 
and passions, but in being exempt from them. In 
him the struggle between inclination and the sense 
of duty has ceased ; because they coincide. * He 
fasts ; but he understands that the true fasting 
consists in abstinence from evil in act, in word, in 
thought. ^The sacrifice which he offers is a will- 
ing separation from the body and its affections. 
Though prepared to shod his blood in the cause 
of the Gospel, he considers the true confession of 
God to consist in a pure and holy life. One who 
so lives is a martyr, whatever the mode of his 
departure from this life. 



k * See with icspect to continence or temperance (cycpc^rcia], 

1. L. 5. Dxsxvii. 29. L. 4. dcxxyi. 40. With respect to Hie 

■tic exemption from passion (djrdfltta), S. L. 2. cccclxxkiv. 

I. L. 4. DLXxxi. 25. L. 6. DCCLSxv. 25. dcclxxvi. 23. Dccxcvii. 

ftj> L. 7- ncccLxxxm. 17. dccclxxxti. 14, QuIb Dives Salve- 

r. DCDXLTll. 16. 

■ S. L. 6. Dci 
• S. L. 5. DC 
L«cccxxxvi. 27- 1 

tl ToSrvv li irpAt &ioy v/ioXoyia ftaprvpia cor), irdai 

, fidpruc iarl kcii /I/ji (l'oi Xiiy^, o«-U[ 9 
i aaliutTos iiirnWiirrip-ai. S. L. 4. tiLXX. 32, quoted in 
18». Note 2. See clxxxvu. 19. nxcvii. 6. dcvi. 18. 



. L. 7. DCCCLXXTIl. 20. 

10, quoted in p. 183 



See L. 



Clement uses various terms to express the supe- 
rior excellence and dignity of the Gnostic. " He is 
the ' elect. The ' seed of Abraham, the servants 
of God, are the called; the sons of Jacob, they 
who by supplanting (irrepviuavrtt) overcome the 
works of wickedness, are the elect. He is the 
Spiritusd * Levite ; ■* the Divine philosopher ; the 
true Israelite. He is the ' Friend and Son, as 
contradistinguished from the servant, of God. * He 
is equal to the angels. He is a ' King. He 
'imitates Christ, as far as it is possible for man, 

' Kar luoSiai Tor ccXicrov ro'tc. S. L. 4. dcxsvii. 14. So 
IK SiadiaitiiQ (cXeirr^e, ^i' a'ydiriic yi'tJoriiL-ijc. OCSIV. 4. See L. 4. 
DcxL. 36. L. 7. DcccLi. 19. dccclxvi. 37. In nccxeiu. 21. 
and in the tract QuU Dives Salvetur, dcdlt. 30. we find 
mention of some who are riiv (KXcirruv iKXiKroTcpoi. See L. 

7. DCCCLXXXVll, 33. Tpiit yc tQv itiiKiyfiivaiv tic yyiiavr. 
DCCCXXIX. 41. Kara rifi/ eriatr T^v iifiXtyfiiyjir. DCCCLXXVIIL 

6. rqv li/vxh" ri)" ilciXtyUfftiy. DCCCLXXXIX. 31. 

' S. L. G. occLxx. 37. 

' K. L. 5. DCLix. 34. Dctxix. 28. 

* S. L. 6. Dccxciii. 37. Compare the Eclogfe ex Propbctarum 
Scripturis. xxxiii. 

' tc rou f^Y"^"'' *'"' ""Tou ioirXou /itra^alviitv ^i dyamis lis 
^\ov. S. L. 7- DCCCLxvm. 4fi. /iiranOcic U tovXiiat tit 
vioOccriav. DcccLXXxii. 26. Sec also dccclxxxix. 32. Quii 
Dives Salvetur. dcdxxxix. 43. The Gnostic is first MW 
yo/ii^oc, then s-ioTuc Oipdrmv, then vios, L, 1. ccccxxiil. 39- 
^I'Xoc is opposed to kiotAs, L. 7. dcccxl. 17. See also L. 4. 

' B. L. 6. DCcxcii. 33. L. 7. dcccclxvi. 8. u^ av fieri mi 
ivayy c\ot. dccclxxix. 24. 

' S. L. 6. Dccci. 8. Dcccxvni. 5, dcccxix. 15. dcccxxv. 87. 
L. 7. DcccXLi. 11. nccei.ii. 19. dccclxxvi. 16. 



' P. L. 1. 



12. I 



. 24. I,. 3. 



. 1. CCL. ( 



ecu. 17. 
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putting on in a certain degree the qualities of the 

Lord, in order that he may be assimilated to God. 

J ^ He actually becomes God. ' He is Divine and 

^^Boly, bearing God, and borne or inspired by 

^vGod. He is a 'God, walking in the flesh." 

^ " The * Gnostic must pass through a course of 
probation and discipline before he can attain to 
perfectioQ. 'This perfection is attained, when he 
hangs upon {Kpt^aaB^) the Lord, 
flhrough faith, and knowledge, and love ; and as- 
nds with him thither where is the God and guar- 
jan of our faith and love. Knowledge is, therefore, 



I 



L. 1. cccxLvu. 6. L. 2. ccccliu. 10. cccclxxi. 7. ccccxcix. 

L. 3. Bxxx. 10. DXLii. 30. L. 4. nev, 40. dcxxvii. 32. 

xxxt. I. 21. DcxL. 36. S.L. 6. dcclxxvi. 25. dcclxxviii. 

Dcccxviii. 11. 14. L. 7. Dcccxxx. 28. dcccxxxt. 35. 

cxxxvi. 3. See Notes 9, 10. p. 232. 

«^ rare &pa &ydpwiriii yiyypai Stiic. C. viii. 32. quoted in p. 

Note 1. See lxxi. 26. 32. Lxxxviii. 33. P. L. 1. c. 12. 

1.33. S. L. 2. cccctxxxiv. 24. ccccxciv. 30. roirru tvfaroy 

Tf Tfioiry Toy yruarii^ov ^Si] ycviaOai 0c6y. S. L. 4. Dcxxxtl. 9. 

DCxxxitl. 11, S3. DcXLIt. 5. ovTuii ciivafiiv Xa^um KvptoKiff 4 

^v^fttpcXtTfityaiBcoq. L. 6. Dcexcvii. II.dccciit. 17. dccclxvi. 

S. L. T. DcccLxv, 17. Dcccxc. 28, Eclogie ex Propbetarum Scrip- 

Itiria. xxvii. 

diios apa o yrvarutot, i;aj I^Sij ifytoci dtoipopir tai Bto^poii- 
ptvot. S.L. 7. DcccLxxxti. 7. Compare L. 6. dccxcii. 19. 
y * if trapA rtpiiroXuf Stoc S.L. 7. ncccxciv. 36. 

* rauTf yyaiimKijt deKtieiiiis ''poyvfiraafiara. S. L. 4. wxxiv. 
_;i7. The progress is said to be from faith through love to 

Bionledge. Dcxxvi. 22. See also L 7. Dccexxxiv. 17. 

• 8. L. 7. dccclxv. 6. 



~^ven To them who are meet and selected for h; 
inasmuch as it requires much preparation and 
exercise both to hear what is said, and to regulate 
the life and conversation, and to advance to that 
righteousness which is beyond the righteousnew 
of the law." Sometimes in speaking of this prepa- 
ration and perfection, Clement ' borrows the ex- 
pressions, used with reference to initiation into 
the heathen mysteries. The * final state of tbe 
Gnostic is perpetual contemplation of God. fai 
this consists his blessedness. *The Gnostic soul, in 



' Kara n^f iiroimi.->)i' Oiuiplav yviiatuii. S. L. 1. cccxxiT.Mi 
ccccxjtiv. 33, quoted iap. 130. L.2. ccccliv. 8. L 
5. DCLXxxv. 38. DCLXxxix. 8. Campare L. 4. DLxiv. SI> 

' Tpoanivci T^ Oiaipi^ r^ tTioty dttoKaraoTairti, L. 7. DCCCUT. 
24. Compare L. 2. cccclxix. 11. L. 5. dccxxxu. 30. amtf»( 
rcXi/nv Sieniairuv7)v iiroypa^ci, tpyy tc i;at dimply vcrXijpuiilyyp- 
L. 4, Dcvii. 32. See also L. 6. nccciii. 24. L. 7. dcccxxx. 11. 

' S. L. 7- DCtcxsxv. 22. Gnostic souls are compared to the 
wise virgins. L. 7- Dccctxxv. 31. See dccclxkxu. 17. Cle- 
ment applies to the perfect Gnostic the epithet [ioractKvs, mcon- 
I ing thereby that he has raised himBclf to a resemblance to God 
by becoming superior to all affection or passion, and consequently 
always remains in one and the same unchangeable habit of mind. 
L. 4. Dcxxxiu, 12. Thus he never wavers in faith, bnt » in- 
dissolubly united to the Word, dcxxxv. 22. Compare L. 7. 
IKCCLix. 15. L. 3. DXLii. 31, quoted in p. 242, Note 4. o^^^rfi irl 
XapaKTtjpiirrai, L, 7- DCCclxxh. SI. In the Comment on the first 
Epbtte of St. John, we find, Monas nanique Dei opus est : dyai 
autom et quicquid prceter Monadem constat, ex vita: perversitate 
conlingit. mix. 6. So C. lxxii. 21. ilc fiiar dyairjiy nrax- 
Sijrai 01 iroXXol, irnrn n)i' rijc poyaSikiit oiioiasiywirii-, mrtvirviur' 
&ya9ocpyoviUroi dvakiyucivurriTa >)iiiii>:ui^ci',rr/vnyaSi)i'i<rf qrovi- 

Ttciioyatia. It is saidS.L. 8. t>xu. 1. that Epiphanes introduced 
the Monadic Gnosis, 

9 
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i grandeur of contemplatiou, pj 
,tc of the several holy orders, with reference to 
^■■wliich the hlessed mansions of the gods are al- 
lotted ; and reputed holy among the holy, trans- 
Iferred in a state of integrity from souls which are 
Id a similar state (SAnc eE oXuv), advancing con- 
nnually from better to better places, embraces 
hot the Divine contemplation ' in a mirror or 
Birough a glass, but feasts eternally upon the 
pision in all its clearness — that vision with which 
kbe soul, smitten with boundless love, can never 
be satiated — and enjoys inexhaustible gladness 
for endless ages, honoured by a permanent con- 
tinuance in all excellence. This is the contem- 
ilation attained to by the pure in heart; this is 
he operation (I'l cviftytia) of the perfect Gnostic, 
I hold intercourse with God through the great 
iigh Priest, resembling the Lord to the utmost of 
9 power in every exercise of piety towards God." 

* The Gnostic possesses the true logic, which 
bne leads to true wisdom ; that wisdom is a Di- 
De power, knowing things as they are, having in 
itself perfection, exempt from all passion ; not to 
be obtained without the Saviour, who, by the 



* See 8. L. 4. dlxviii. 35. 

J.L. 1. ccccxxT. 21. See p. 130. L. 6. ccxcix. 7. 1 
Htic does nol merely possess knowledge, but bernmcs kot 
L. 4. DLxsxi. 26. 



Divine Word, removes from the eye of the soul 
the film of ignorance spread over it by eWI con- 
versation, and gives us that which is best, Uie 
power of discerning between God and man." 

"The Gnostic' possesses the true and spiritual 
meaning of the Scriptures ; that Gnostic explana- 
tion, to which reference is made, when * Isaiah is 
directed to take a new book and to write certain 
things in it ; the Spirit thereby predicting that the 
sacred knowledge, which was then unwritten, be- 
cause it was not yet known, should afterwards be 
published through the Scriptures. For from the 
beginning it had been spoken only to the intelli- 
gent. But as soon as the Saviour taught the Apos- 
tles, 'the tradition (before unwritten) of the writ- 
ten word was delivered unto-us, inscribed on new 
hearts by the power of God, according to the re- 
newal of the book." 



The Gnostic has also a * physiology peculiar to 
himself, which is derived from the history of the 
/ creation of the world. 

' dcclxxviii. 18. o vofiet, rvtv/ianiroc iy, tai yvuaruMt yooift- 
rot, S. L. S. DXLix. 16. Compare L. 6. dccux. 31. DCCXCTin. 



33. 

* viii. 1. S. L. 6. DcccTi. 17. 

* ^ r^C iyyp&<pini oypa^c fi^f tni lU 

' Tiiv Tf ofTt yyuiiTTttili/ ^utfiiiXoyiai 

CLXiv. 30, 37. 



ti/iac ctaeloarai i 
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Clement speaks of ' different degrees of reward 
•oportioned to different degrees of advancement 
righteousness ; to the Gnostic he assigns the 
bighest. ' " He, who cleaves to the Lord In Spirit, 
becomes a spiritual body, by a more excellent union. 
He is wholly a Son, a holy man, exempt from pas- 
sion, a Gnostic, perfect, formed by the teaching of 
the Lord ; to the end that, being brought into im- 
mediate union with the Lord in act, and word, and 
1 the very spirit, he may receive the mansion due 
' one who has thus advanced to mature man- 
tood." Clement speaks of this as a mere sketch ; 
pe whole mystery is not to be displayed to com- 
eyes. Referring to Psalm xv. 1. he ^ says, 
nt " the Gnostic will * rest in the holy mountain 



Of these 



Compare 



* ifaXiyait ipa xal /tovai woixiXai iirar' lis'i 
LL. 6. Dccxcvu. 22 Compare L. 4. DLXStx. 2! 
mMons (fiorai) he describes three, ra uiro/Jf/Jijed 
i Biol', St ioTiy h waaa iKJcXjjoia — o icX^poc iy 
t/i^fOTlpOf; — -ro {iripOiTiioy, (i-fld i Kupiof iari 
:xcii. 36. Dccxciv. 7. L. 7- dcccxxkv. 24. dccclit. 26. 
' i Si KohXiiifttvot rji Kupi'u ci- jn-iu/iari, TryivfiariKoy adfia, ro 
iui^poy T^e avyueou yiroi (there seems here to be an allusion to 
the Itd^pov aripfia of the Vale mini ana, as afterwards in the 
vord fiopfoufuyoi: to the Valentinian notion that the appearance 
of the Saviour gave form lo the elect seed. See Excerpta ex 
Theodoti Scriptis. lsxix.) uioc uvrac qtoc, ai'dfiuiirac Syuic, 
draS^Ci yutrricoc, rikiioc, fiap^vficrot rij tov Kvpiov iilaaiaXi^ 
tw Of, ml ipy^ fc'al Xoyy vai afcrji r^ iryiirfiaTi irpofftjj^c ytyofif- 
t«C ry Kvp/fi, T^r fiof^r (ciiVqi- Ti)y d^ciXo^i'vqf ry ovrwr Anfy- 
tifitfiiyf ^ToXajijI. S. L. 7. DcccLxxxTi. 1. 
S. L. 6. dccxciii. 36. 
Id L. 6. dcccx. 8. Clement speaks of exemption from pas- 



of the Lonl. in the Church above; in which are 
collected the di^-ine philosophers, the true Israd- 
ites, the pure in heart, in whom is no guile ; they 
who do not remain in the ' Hebdomas of rest, but 
by well-doing, after the divine likeness, look op 
lo the inheritance in the Ogdoas. ' Perpetually 
advancing in the work of amelioration, the 
Gnostic hastens, throngh the holy Hebdomas, ta 



■ion; and in P. L. I. c. 5. cxvi. 1. of knowledge, as the rW) 
of the Gnostic. In L- 7- dccclxv. 31. he speaks of the Gnat- 
tic, sa passing through the several atages of initiation, until he 
arrives at the highest place of rest, where he contemplates 
God, with full knowledge and comprehension (iiriim)fMintug uA 
KnraXrirrtKMi: (see L. 6. pccLXXiii. 29) tTorrtuti), facej to Etcc 
For the perfection of the Gnostic soul is to rise above every 
purification and ministerial service, and to be, by proximate 
union, with God. So again DCCCtXxlll. 1. ^r cu^iv^ierar^i' 
rpoKorily q yi'dnTrunj ipi'X'l Xa/i/iaVci., KaOapd riXcor ytvofin^. 
irpoaunror rpof wpoaiawoi' iip^y ai^iaic Karal^Ufiiirt ror war- 
TOKparopa 0iov' inrufiaxit^ yip oXij ycyofiir^, Tpoc '"^ nyyem 
\upiiaaaa, ir icvcuiiarui^ r^ ccirXqaiy fiim tls t^\ 
roO ewS. See P. L. c. 13. clx. 2. 

' By the Hebdomas, according lo the Gnostic doctrine, i»m 
meant the rest from evil-doing, with reference to the Jeiriah 
Sabbath ; by the Ogdoas, the creation of man anew to a life (if 
aclioe well-doing, with reference to the day of our Lord's resur- 
rection, the first or eighth day. See S. L. 4. ncxii. 2S. L. 6. 
Dcccx. 8. In L. 4, ncxxxvi. 11. with reference to the Ogdou. 
Clement quotes Ezek. sliv. 27- and afterwards (2 1 ) says that iht 
Ogdoas means the immoveable sphere, which is next to tlie in* 
telligible world, t'lrt xai q arKav^s X^P"' ^ rkiiattiZovan Tjt 
I'oqrfi Kuoftif, dyoooe Xtyoiro. See Neander, p. 76. Comptti 
L. 5. DCLXVii. 30. Dccxciv. 2. dccxiii. 2. 36. L. 6. 
15. Dcccxi. 23. L. 7. 

' S. L. 7. dccclxvi. 10. 
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i paternal habitation, the mansion of the Lord, 
(out to become, so to speak, an eternally perma- 
nt light, in every respect unchangeable." Cle- 
t 'speaks also of the Gnostic, as obtaining a 
B on the right hand of the sanctuary, with re- 
iCDce apparently to Matt. xxv. 33. 

! have ' seen that Clement, at the end of the 
ixth Book of the Stromata, speaks of himself as 
juving made a statue of the Gnostic. But far 
torn having made a statue, he has not even com- 
sted a single part or member : the most that can 
1 is, that in his work may be found the ma- 
rials, out of which a statue may be made. ,To 
give to those materials something approaching to 
a definite form, has been my design in the present 
Chapter. If the reader should think that it has 
been very imperfectly accomplished, I must plead 
ia my excuse the rambling and desultory cha- 
racter of the Slromata. It is no easy task to 
arrange and reduce to order the notices scattered 
throughout a work, wliich the author professes 
himBelf to have composed with a purposed neglect 
of arrangement and order. 

While these sheets have been passing through 
the press, the " Remains of the late Alexander 

■ S. L. 4. dlxi. 42. dlxxvi. 30. 
* Page iOi. 

9 2 
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Knox, Esq." have fallen into my hands. In his 
letter to D. Parken, Esq, on the character of 
mysticism, having said that " all the earlier 
Fathers maintained the attainableness of a state (the 
ajrafleia of Clement) in winch the conflict of the 
mind with itself — with its internal appetites, acted 
upon by external objects — is over, in consequence 
of the whole inner and outer man being brought 
into willing subjection to the law of God, and spi- 
rituality being not so much an effort, as a nature," 
he ' adds. " the first that made this state the sub- 
ject of direct description, was Clemens Alexan- 
drinus in the Sixth and Seventh Books of the 
Stromata ; Iiis Gnostic being identically the mys- 
tic of a later period. " He afterwards says, that 
" Clement's portraiture of the perfect Christian is 
one of the noblest things of the . kind that the 
world ever saw ; yet the assertions cannot al- 
ways be defended." I have stated my own 
/ ^opinion to be, that Clement's description is not so 
/much a portraiture of the perfect Christian, as a 
representation of different portions of the Gnostic 
character, thrown upon the canvass without order 
or connexion. I do not think that Clement had 
formed to himself a well defined notion of the cha- 



> Tom. i. p. 31S. It IB BcEircely correct to say that Clemejit'f 
Gnostic is \dn\lical\y the mystic of a later period ; thongli hif 
speculative or contemplative (fljupijruf^) religion naturally paved 
the way to the introduction of myEticisni. 
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racter which he meant to draw. His anxiety to 
place Christianity in such a light as might con- 
ciliate the favour of the learned heathen, caused 
him to assimilate the model of Christian, aa much 
as possible to that of philosophical, perfection ; 
and, as his view was continually passing from the 
one to the other, it necessarily became indistinct. 
To the same anxiety I trace his frequent use of 
the terms employed in the Greek philosophy. 

No man could have been better fitted to do 
that which Clement designed to do — to draw 
the portrait of the tnie Gnostic — than Mr. Kno.\ 
himself; who retired from public life at a time 
when its fairest prospects were opening upon him, 
in order to cultivate personal religion ; or, to bor- 
row his own language, to elevate himself to the 
unclouded apprehension of the great and ijood God. 
' His remarks on the growth of mysticism show how 
clear and how just were his views of the subject; 
aad how capable he was of pointing out and 
enforcing the connexion between contemplative 
and active religion, in the neglect of which lies 
the error of the mystic. It is in this respect that 
Clement's description of the Gnostic character is 
most defective. ' 

' Tom. i. p. 31 J. See also !». 292. 

' The perusal of Mr. Knox'a Rcmaiim has made me acquajnteil 
vrith the fuUuwiiig pussage ol the writings of John Wesley. 
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" By salvation I mean a present deliTeranee firom tin ; a reoi- 
very of the divine nature ; the renevral of our souls, after tbe 
image of Gk)d, in righteousness and true holiness ; in justice, 
mercy, and truth. Now without faith we cannot thus he save^ 
for we cannot rightly serve God» unless we love him; and wi 
cannot love him, unless we know him ; neither can we know God 
hut hy faith. Therefore, salvation hy faith is only, in other wmdi, 
the love of God hy the knowledge of GK>d, or the true reeovoy of 
the image of God hy a true spiritual acquaintance with him." I 
transcrihe the passage on account of its resemhlance to one wlud 
occurs in the Stromata. L. 7. dccclxv. 5. quoted in p. 215. I 
know not whether John Wesley had read €liement. I lean 
from Mr. Knox that he was acquainted with the spiritualiiti of 
the Romish Church. 



CHAPTER VI. 

HAVE remarked that Clement's object in coiii- 
Bing the Stromata was to describe the true 

'nostic, and at the same time to guard his readers 
against the erroneous representations put forth by 
the Valentinians and other heretics. He 'speaks 
of the winds of heresies which puff up — of ' men 
who are puffed up with knowledge — of 'knowledge 
falsely so called — of * men who preach a new and 
strange knowledge. ^ Among the professors of 
this knowledge falsely so called, he particularly 
mentions Valendnus, Bagilides, Julius Cassianus. 
Marcion, Prodicus, and Heracleo. *One notion 

' P. L. 1. c. 5. cviii. 32. 

» P. L. 1. c. 6. cxii. 35. cxxix. 1. 

' S. L. 2. cccclvii. 5. from I Tim, vi. 20. Clement adds 
that the herencB, on account of tbis passBgc, rejected tlie Epis- 
tles to Timothy. Beausobre, Histoire du Manicheisme, Tom. ii. 
p. 5, iloubtB nhether the charge applied to Basilidcs ; but ac- 
cording to Jerome (Preface to Com. on Ep. to Titus) Basilides 
i^ected the Epistles to Timothy, to Titus, and to the Hebrews. 
Neander thinks that Jerome did not distinguish accurately be- 
tween the Gnostic sects, and confounded Basilidcs with Marcion. 
On the Gnostic Systems, p. 67. See L. 3. dxxv. 4. plxii. IC. 
L. 7. DcccLiv. 33. 

' S. L. 3. nxTi. 6. ' S. L. 7. nictx. vi. 17. 

• S-t. 8. ex. 24. L. 0, ncLtxi. 15. nccxcii. 37. L. 7- 



common to several of these heretics was, that die 
human race was divided into three kinds, differing 
by nature, and appointed from their birth to dit 
ferent destinations. One kind was destined to 
perfection. To this kind ' Basilides gave the title 
of the election (UXoyii), and said that it was a 
stranger to the world, being by nature above the 
world. Mt knew God by nature, and was by 
nature faithful and elect. ' Faith was, therefore, 
a natural endowment, which discovered all truth 
without the aid of demonstration, by an intellec- 
tual apprehension. There was a peculiar faith 
and election in correspondence with each interval 
or order, of the spiritual world. The worldly faith 
of every nature followed as by conseqaence the 
election above the world ; and to the faith of each 

scccxci. 46. Excerpts ex Tbeodoti Sciiptis. xxvi. L«t nw 
here state that I do not profusa to give a aystemadc sccvunt of 
the opinions of the difierent Gnostic sects ; but merely to collect 
the notices of them scattered over Clement's writings. 

' S.L. 4. ocKXXix. 29. ™i errtOfle^ itVqr r^^ inXoyny toS 
ic6aitou b BniriXfioifc ciXifn'cai Xcyti, i>ic o'' vripKoa/nor fiatt 
oviray. See Dcni. 15. See also P. L. 1. c. 0. cxv. 15. where 
Clement maintains that all are alike capable of attaining to sal- 
vation, and cxTi. 40. Beausobre says that the election con- 
sisted in a Divine illumination, which constituted the spiritiu), 
as distinguished from the animal and material man. Tom. ii. 
p. 116. Still the illumination was originally imparted to a par- 
ticular class. The name ei:\oyi} was probably taken from Roia. 
xi. 7. See S. L. 3. rxL. 14. dlv. 36. L. 4. ocxiv. 9. L.5. 
DCLXxxiv. 10. Dcxcvi. 32. Ncander, p. 56. 

' 8. L. 5. DcXLiv. 38. DCXLV. 10. 

' L.2. ccccxxxtn. 31. ccccxxxiv. 4. See Ncander, p. £7- 



there was a corresponding hope. Clement iu com 
hating this notion, observes that, " according to it 
faith was no longer a perfect exercise (icaropOufta) 
of the will, or a ' rational assent ; and that neither 
did the believer deserve reward, nor the unbeliever 
iQnishment ; nor was the appearance of the Saviour 
tecessaryto re-illuminate {iiva\a/i\f,ai) fallen nature." 

Clement ' quotes a passage from the twenty-third 
book of the Exegetics of Basilides, from which it 
appears that he believed in the pre-existence of 
be soul, and thought that it suffered punishment 
lere on account of offences committed in another 
pfe ; the elect soul suffering to its honour through 
lartyrdom ; other souls being purified by their 
appropriate punishment. He appears to have 
adopted this notion in order to clear the Provi- 
dence of God from the imputation of evil. " He 
H^ll," he says, " have recourse to any expedient 
^HBther than allow the truth of this imputation." 
^Vor instance, in the case of ^ martyrs, he supposes 

^g ■ S. L. 5. DcxLT. 6. See Neander, pp. 26. 59. 62. Basilides 
defined failh an assent of the goul to something which does not 
affect the senses, be[:ause it is not present ; and hope, an expec- 
tation of possessing good. L. 2. ccccxlui. 30. 

8. L. 4. Dscix. 18. DC. 37. Beausohre, Tom. ii. p. 3. sup- 

Ihis work to have been a commentary on the Gospels, or 

on St. Matthew's Gospel. See also Tom. i. p. 39. In 

'ome'i account of Agrippa Castor, it ia said that Basilides 

twenty-four books on the Gospel. See Eusebius, 

' See Neander, p. 53. 



that, although they sutler m appearance because 
they are Christians, yet they have committed secret 
sins ; or if they have not sinned in act, that they 
have sinned in inclination, or have, like an infant, 
a sinful nature, and have only heen prevented 
from sinning In act by want of opportunity ; or 
that they have sinned in a previous state of 
existence. In answer to this reasoning the Ortho- 
dox appealed to the example of Christ, who was 
without sin, and yet suffered. Basilides rejoined 
that Christ was a man, and that no man was free 
from stain. Clement' here accuses Basilides of 
deifying the Devil, and making the Lord a man 
liable to siu. 



^ Basilides was one of the heretics who intro- 
duced two gods, the good God, and the Demi- 

• L. 4. Dci. 17. See Beausobre, T. ii. pp. 25, 26. Neander. 
pp. 41. 49. 51. and the interpretation given by the foUowen of 
Basilides to Exod. xx. 5. in thu Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
XXVIII. where we find the notion of the passage of the soul 
through different bodies in order to effect its purification. 

' S. L, 5. Dcxc, 41. Compare L. 3. dxlii. 7. Beausobre 
■ays that Basilides ai^knowledged one Supreme God, whom he 
called the Father, T. ii. p. 6. In one place Basilides is repra- 
Mnted to have givcu the title of "Apx''"' ^o^ ° /liyiDToc Otoe to 
the Demiurge. S. L. 2. cclcxlvih. 1. cccoxlix. 2. But thu 
passage in the fourth book. Dcni. 30. to which Beausobie refers, 
T. ii. p. 15. expresses rather tlie opinions of Vnl en tin us, than of 
Basilides. Sec also T. ii. p. 19. Neander says that the Demiiuge 
was not opposed, but iu sabordinalion. to Gnd, carrying on 
the dispensation without knowing thai he did. pp. 38. 47, 
58. 63. 

1 
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lement ' mentions iDcidentelly that Ba- 
placed Justice and her daughter Peace, as 
Hypostases, in his Ogdoas. From 'the nature of 
the good God it followed that the fulfilment of his 
will consisted in loving all tilings, since all things 
;|»8ve a relation to the universe (n-poc to irav), in 
[Wveting nothing, and in hating nothing. 

The theory of Basilides respectinghuman nature 
was, that the passions or affections were certain spi- 
rits appended essentially {kot olmiav) to the rational 
soul, inconsequence 'of some original confusion of 
principles or elements — that to these were after- 
wards attached other spirits of spurious and hete- 
rogeneous natures, as of the wolf, the monkey, the 
lioD, the goat — that the peculiarities of tliese spirits 

' S. L. 4. Dcxxxvu. 22. See Beausobre, T. ii. p. 6. Nean- 
der, p. 34, 

' S. L. 4, Dci. 44. Compare L. 7. dccclxxxi. 18. See 
Neander, p. 59. 

* S. L. 2. ccccLxxsviii. 1. 

* Kara riva rdpaxov nal aiiYxiiaii' dpx"^*' 4. See Neander, 
pp. 37. S4. Beausobre, Tom. ii. p. 21, who quotes pasiages from 
the Eclogs ex Prophetarum Scripturia, in which it is said that 
impute spirits arc twined about the soul, vit. that material euer- 
gieg are separated from the aoul by the spirit in baptism, xxv,, and 
ia which the affectians of the soul are called spirits influencing it 
by (ugj^Btion, ilv:. It may be inferred from these passages, 
that the Eclc^ic were not the work of Clement. In S. L. 3. 
Dxxvi. l!l, Clement mentions heretics who maintained that the 
human body was fonned by diilerenl powers : the upper parts 
down to ihe nsvel were the work of hijrhcr or more Divine art; 
the lower parts of inferior art. 
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hovering about the soul, assimilated its desires to 
those of the several animals, and caused it to imi- 
tate their actions. As the desires corresponded to 
the peculiarities of things animate, so the habits 
of the soul corresponded to the properties of things 
inanimate, which were appended to it. Thus 
hardness of heart corresponded lo the property 
of adamant. On this theory Clement justly re- 
marks that, "it represents man as a species of 
Trojan horse, enclosing a host of different spirits 
in one body." He quotes also a passage from a 
tract of Isidorus, the son of Dasilides, entitled, 
' " Concerning the Adventitious Soul," from which 
it appears that Isidorus was alive to the objection 
which might be urged against this theory — that it 
afforded men a plea for justifying their bad actions 
by ' the plea of necessity. Isidorus held the 
opinion of the Pythagoreans that man had two 
souls (Ji XoytKfl and ^ aXoyij). 

Pursuing the notion of three different kinds of 
men, so constituted from their birth, Basilides 
'said on the subject of marriage, that " Some men 



' (V Tf -Tcpl IlporT^unu; lii^xnt- 21 . Isidorus here applies tbe 
epithet patojiipijc to the soul ; he must, therefore, have thon^t 
that the doctrine of appendages was not inconsistent with itk 
simplicity. Sec Neaiider, p. 5,t, 

' Isidonis denied that this plea wus woll founded ; man might 
resUt the violence of the appended spirits. 

' S.L. ■'{. dviii. 4. Basil ides is here explaining Mnlth. xix. 




fiad a natural aversion to the female sex ; such 
men did well not to marry. Others abstained 
from marriage through worldly considerations, or 
physical defect. Others, because the cares inci- 
dent to a married Hfo would distract their attention 
from their spiritual interests. If, however, a man 
who abstained from marriage, lived in a state of 
perpetual conflict with his passions, and of appre- 
hension lest he should be overcome by them, and 
Iconsequently could not keep his thoughts undi- 
videdly fixed upon his heavenly hopes, he ought to 
many ; to such the Apostolic exhortation was 
Iddressed, It is better to marry than burn.'' On 
he subject of the remission of sins, Basilides 
* maintained that only involuntary sins, and sins 
^done in ignorance, were remitted. 



'According to Clement, BasUides floi 



ished 



On this subject Clement quotes a passage from Isidorus, in 
which he appears to pronounce a man in a state of imperfection, 
Who is under the necessity of praying tbat he may not fall into 
E>conlinenc« ; and recommends such a man to marry. He says 
fliat some acts which are natural to man are not necessary, and 
aces the use of marriaf][e. The passage is taken from a 
Tnaiise on Morals. Dtx. 21 . See Neander, p. 60. 

' S. L. 4. dcxxxiv. I. See Neander, p. 52. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxcviii. 10. dcd. 8. dccclxxxii. 1. In the ac- 
count of Agrippa Castor given by Jerome in his Catalogue of 
Ecclesiastical Writers, it is said that Basilides died at Alexandria 
In the reign of Adrian ; but doubts are entertained respecting 
die correctness of the reading. See Beausohre, Tom. i. p. 39, 
Kote 8. Neander inclines to the opinion of EpiphanJus that 



the reigns of Adrian and Antoninus Pius. Hit 
followers pretended that he had received his doc- 
trine from Glaucias, the interpreter of Peter. 
They appealed also to the authority of Matthias, 
the Apostle. 

' The followers of Basilides celebrated the aoni- 
Tersaj-y of our Lord's baptism, having passed the 
preceding night in reading the Scriptures. They 
supposed him to have been baptised in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, on the fifteenth diiy of the month 
Tubi, i. e. the ninth or tenth of January. 

'In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, it is 
stated that "the followers of Basilides believed 
the dove which descended on Jesus at his baptism 
to be not the Holy Spirit, but the minister." This 
statement appears to have suggested to Beausobre 
an explanation of a very obscure passage in the 
'second book of the Stromata, where Clement 

Basilides was by birth a Syrian, p. 31. By the interpreter 
(ipfnivcuc) of Peter, he understands the Expositor of the Eta- 
teric doctrine of Peter, p. G5. 

' S.L. 1. ecccvii!. 1. See Beausobre, T. ii. p. 29. NcMidflr, 
p. 49, who supposes that Basilides only followed the ciutom of 
the Syrian churches. See also p. 81. 

' xvi. Neander, p. 46. compares P. L. 3. c. I. ccti. 25. ™i 
Tou fiir Qcou CiaKo^ot, 'ifuiv &i irutiaybiyi^, (Clement is speik* 
ing of the Xiyoc), and S. L. S. Dctxvil. 2. iXitf^on-Qc re ni 
/3X«irovTcic iia r^c ray irpuiTOKTiaraty Sianoriat. 

' ccccxlviii. 3. eiToSSn ot d/iyi rot Baot)iiilriv, rovro i&ryoi- 
/lEVdi TO piToy, ttSiToi' ^avir' Apxovra, iraKoiiaarra rify ^nrisv 
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' that the followers of BasilideB, io cora- 

F menting on the text of Scripture, The fear of God 

is the beginning of wisdom, arrived at the following 

extraordinary conclusion— That the Ruler of the 

. world, liearing the words of the ministering spirit, 

■as aBtonished both at the sound and at the sight, 

be announcement of the Gospel being wholly un- 

xpected by him — that his astonishment was called 

ir, being the beginning or principle of the wis- 

Bfun which distinguishes the different Muds, and 

teparates, and perfects, and restores ; for he who 

B over all sends him forth, having separated not 

B world only, but also the election." Beausobre 

opposes Basilides to have maintained that the 

rince or Demiurge, who was previously ignorant 

the Gospel dispensation, hearing the words 

noken of Jesus by the ministering spirit at his 

sptism, was astonished. That this astonishment 

(Tfts to him the beginning of a knowledge of the 



iioKoyovfiiyou UftvfiaraQ, cKTrXoyiffai ry n dxovafiaTt Koi ry 
diafian, irofi' cXiri'Sac ivijyytktafiiroy' xai T^y (KirXq^it- aiiTou 
potior tXiidiirai, apxti" ytrifitrov arxplac ^vXaxpivJiTiK^Q te, (sec 
CCCCXLIX. 16.) KUi haKpiTUcv^t wl rtXfuru-Sc, KOi dirmcarosra- 
rtKiif;- m yaf /toyor Tov udo/iov, aWd naX r^r eeXo-y^i' iiaxplraQ, 
u ciri TO01 Tpox-E/iiTFi. See the Histoire du Manichgisme, Tom. ii. 
c. S. Does it not appear from this passage that Basilidet 
commented on the books of the Old Testament? See L. 6. 
DCcLxvii. 13. Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis. xxvni. One 
consequence flowing from it is, that there could be no elec- 
tion, and no salvation before the baptism of Christ. See L. S. 



OCXLT. 21. 

L. 
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mystery of redemption — the beginning of thai 
wisdom which enabled liim to distinguish between 
the world which he had created, and the heavenly 
world of the Supreme God ; in other words, be- 
tween the world and the election, ' Beausobre's 
supposition derives support from Clement's com- 
ment ; who says that Basilides, when he broached 
this opinion, was not aware that he was making 
the greatest, and by him much-celebrated God, 
liable to passions, by ascribing to liira astonish- 
ment, which astonishment implied previous ignor- 
ance, inasmuch as ignorance precedes astonish- 
ment. If then astonishment is fear, and the fear 
of God is the beginning of wisdom, then ignorance 
goes nigh to be the antecedent cause of the wisdom 
(of God ; Tov 0fou seems to be repeated from the 
preceding line), and of the whole formation of the 
universe, and of the restitution of the election 
itself. Are we then to consider ignorance as a 
good, or an evil? If as a good, why should it be 
put an end to by astonishment ? In that case, 
the minister, and the announcement of the Gospel, 
and the baptism, are superfluous. If as an evil, 
how happens it that evil is the cause of the greatest 
good ? For unless ignorance had first existed, 

' See Ncandcr, p. i'. Bcausubrc quotes a passage from 
Tatian in support of his explanation ; but he appears to me to 
put interpretations on some of the expressions which the word* 



neitner would the minister have descended ; nor 
would astonishment have seized the ruler of the 
world, as they say ; nor would he have received 
from fear the beginning of wisdom to euable him 
to distinguish between the election and the things 
of the world. 



»*Some of the followers of Basilides appear to 
Ve perverted his doctrine, and to have affirmed, 
that as they were born to salvation, they must 
necessarily be saved, however vicious their lives. 
But Clement, far from charging Basilides himself 
with impurity of living, expressly acquits him of 
nctioning any immoral practices. 



ujlCtl 

Pcie 



Clement ' quotes a passage from the First Book 
of the Commentaries of Isidorus, on the Prophet 
Parchor, in which Isidorus charges the philosophers 
generally, and Aristotle in particular, with stealing 
from the Prophetic Writings ; but whether he re- 
fers to the prophets of the Old Testament is uncer- 
tain, as he names only the prophecy of Cham. 



t 



e will now proceed to Marcion, 'who, ac- 



' S.L. 3. dx. 21. 

• L. 6. dcclxvij. 14. See Jerome's Account of Agrippa 
Castor, where mention is made of the prophets, Barcabas and 
Marcob. BapKajijidt sal Bapx<>'f • Buseb. L. 4. c. 7. See Ncan- 

' S. L. 8. dcccxcviii. 25. The reading of the text is wc 
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cording; to Clement, was contemporary with Va- 
lentinus and Basilides, but old when they were 
young. He wae a native of Poutus. 

Marcion held the doctrine of two gods, the 
Supreme God and the Demiurge. To the latter 
he gave the title of 'Just, and to the former llial 
of 'Good. In like manner he called the law 'just, 
supposing it to have been given by the Demiurge, 
in contradistinction from the Gospel, which be 
called good. He supposed * also that the Demi- 

5rpto-/3iriic fciiiTipois aonyiviTo. But Vosaius conjectored tbe 
tme leading to be, w£ Ttpte^ircue yiiiripot. See Cave Hbt 
Lit. p. 34. Pearson Vindic. Ignat. P. 2. c. 7- 

1 dXk' 01 /liv dtrii MapKiuyos ^votv Knt^i' (f.^uirti ijiu-^v, i.e. n)f 
yiyeair) « tc CXtjc '^""'iSi wi e«r liKaiov ytvo^tn;*- Aii^iiovpyri, 
S.L.3. DXV. 17. Compue Dxvi. 11. CI i^Xiicro^i £c Jr tjuii«- 
Oti/tcv, Trap' ^v T^y yiycair xaic^v tlvui dai^vt iK/iadomc oi ni» 
Mapniuvog KadaKtp !ei^ Ciiy/jari ijipvaTToyrai, ov ^uati vooir 
jioiiXoyrat ravrijc tlvni, rfXXo rp JtxP ^ '"o aXj/dig iiaieitji 
P.L. 1. C.8. CXSXV.8. 

' nrciiioyrti: ir()oc TUf K[ii\tiK6Tii ^yaOiiv, dXX' ofr tov (f. Aik«r) 
ut ^aiT\, &tof t>- a\Xf Tpovf. dxv. '22. Bcauaobre, torn. iL p. jfS- 
translates 6(o>- iy aXXy rpoiry, Diev dans un autre tem it 
d'une autre manwre, and infers from the words that Marcion did 
not assert the Demiurge to be God in the strict sense of Hit 
term. See Neander, p. 287. who also interprets the words, u if 
need with reference to the Demiurge. 8. L. 6. ncccii. 17. 

' rl Toimv TOV Ntl/iov jioi\arrai (oi airo Mapiriuvoc) ; mar 
ftiy oiy, ou fvaovai' SUaioy Se, haariWoyrts to ityu9ar nf 
tuiaiofi. S.L. 2. ccccxLix. 37. 

' car yap ric roXfi^irac Xt'yp, Mapiiiiuyi irofiLyos, rov JUgtrnf 
yov aniiity rdv t'ls abroy viarivaayra, Ksi «pu r^f rev Kvfl» 
irapovof'aci iicXuy^c «"' ^') "<*' aui^ufiirin: n)v ioiut- a 
S. L. 5. DCXLV. 24. See Ncouder, p. 291. 






urge or Creator conferred upon those who be- 
lieved in him a peculiar salvation ; such as could 
be conferred before the advent of the Lord. He 
affirmed ' Matter, and consequently the procreation 
of children, to be evil. This latter opinion, ac- 
cording to Clement, he borrowed from Plato and 
the Pythagoreans; from whom, however, he dif- 
fered in this respect — that he affirmed the pro- 
creation of children to be evil in its nature ; they 
said that it was evil with reference to the soul, 
which being divine was brought down into the 
world, as into a place of punisliment ; for according 
to them it was necessary to purify souls once in- 
.uced into the body. 



Believing the works of the Demiurge to be evil, 
the Marcionites thought that they were bound to 
set themselves ' in opposition to him, and to ab- 

^^■* S.L. 3. sxT. 18. oxvt. II. DXix. 5. 22. dxx. 14. L. 4. 
^^KiXxxiT. II. Tertullian atateH that Marcion denied the reiur- 
^^nMtion of the body. Clement mentions heretics who affirmed 
^r0ut they had already received the resurrection. S. L. 3. 
Dxzxiti. 9. Compare Tertullian de Res, Camia. c. 19. 

' dyriTairirufitroi rip jroiijrg rji aifuv. S.L. 3. DXV. 21. dxx. 



19. Dxxn. b. L. 4. Dxciii. S 
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a Krirpwc n 



yd/ioy Xiyavai, xai utu AiaflvXav raurqv irapaSr'fooCai. L 3. 
oxxsni. 22. Compare DxiTiii. 4. In L. 3, nxxvi. 29, Cle- 
ment mentions certain heretics, called An ti tacts, it ho said, "the 
God of the Universe is our Father by nature, and whatever he 
mode is good ; but some one of those who were made by liim 
sowed tores, iheruby generating the nature of evil, in which he 
has involved us all, setting us in opposition to the Pather. 
T 2 



stain from the use of worldly things. They ab- 
stained too from marriage, because they were 
unwilling to people a world, of which the Demi- 
urge was the maker. In support of their opinions 
they appear to have quoted our Saviour's words, 
Leave tJte dead to buTy their dead, but follow thm 
me : understanding by the dead the things of this 
world. Clement seems to allude to the Marcioa- 
ites, ' when he condemns certain heretics, who 
courted martj-rdom through hatred of the Demt- 
ui^e. They also spoke evil of the body. Cle-' 
ment * states, incidentally, that the belief in the 
evil nature of generation caused the Marcionites 
to introduce their notion of the aCifia i/^uj^ocow, the 
body animated by the soul ; but he eaters ioto no 
explanation of the expression, 

Valentiaus was * contemporary with Basilides. 
and was said to have been a hearer of Theudas, a 
disciple of St. Paul. Besides the incidental notices 

Wherefore we, vindicating the Father, are opposed to the will <( 
this second power ; and as he forbade ns to commit adultiff 
we, in order to make his commandment void, commit adulierr- 
Tfaese AntitactEs were not Mttrcionites. Sec S. L. 4. dxxxix. 41> 
DXLV. 4. 

' S. L. 4. dlKsi. 20. 

' S. L. 3. dlviii. 19. Sec the Histoire du Manicheinw 
torn. ii. p. tl4, and my account of Tertullian, p. 2S8. 

' 8. L. 7. dcccKcviii. 12. He dwelt principally at Alexin- 
dria, but travelled to Rome, where he was otpclled from the ccni' 
n of the Church. See Neander, pp. 92. 203. 
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of his opinions contained in liic works of Clement, 
we possess extracts from the writings of Theodo- 
tus, one of his followers. But as they do not con- 
tain a systematic account of the Valentiniait doc- 
trine, it is necessary to premise a few remarks on 
the number and generation of the ' ^ons. 

Valentinus* considered, as the fountain of all 
existence, a perfect, eternal Being, dwelling iu 
height invisible and ineHable, to whom he gave 

the titles of Bu0oc, 'AyJlparoc, ripoapxil, ripon-arwp. 

With this being dwelt his thought or idea, iwota, 
to which were given also the titles ^apptirov, aiyv, 
X^p'v- At first He was altogether unknown, per- 
fecting all things with his own thought in silence. 

' See Beausobre, torn. i. p. 570. Neander, p. 95. Clement 
thus explains the word aliav. S y oiy aiiiv Tov)(p6foa rii fiiXAoi-, 
cai TO iVioTOC, aiirap £c Ka'i ro jrapyij^ijciJc, acuptiuc avyiarijat. 
S.L. 1. cccXLlX. 7- We find iiiuva aKfKijrai'. L. 5. dclxvii. 26. 
in L. G. Dcccxiii. 18, Clement asks, vwt £' &y iv y^^ff yiyoiTo 
cr/ffic, auyycvoftiymi role ouai Kal tov ■j(p6voa. See also ncccxv, 
21. 

* Neander, p 94. Beauaobre, torn. i. pp. S50. 578. 

* We find the epithet appijTot applied to God by Clement. 
S.L. 5. DCLXXXV, 17. dajftifidriaros and dvaivoiiam-ot. dcxcv. 
21.; ayyvoTos- DCxcvi, 4. InP.L.l.c.7. cxxxi:. 11, God 
the Lord is said to have been without name (arufu/ian'oc), be- 
cause be was not yet made man. We find also S. L. 6. dcclvi.37- 
il rfpiacA ^uvii, Xdyoc dayjifiaTiarot. It was the opinion of the 
Ortliodox, as well as of tlie heretics, that the Father never tw- 
nediatelif revealed himself to man. The Orthodox said that he 
revealed himself through the Word. The heretics invented their 
Prolat]on§ (Tpu/3o\ai) as the medium of Revelation. 
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Hence 'ny^ is called the mother of all things 
emitted by BvA^ ; and it is said of her, that she 
was silent as to that which she coatd not declare 
respecting the ineffable, (ro appip-w,) and pro- 
noaoced that, vhicb she coold comprehend, to- 
comprehensible. Bv6oc and "Emma, or 'S*yri, were 
the first pair of £oas. " The Father, being un- 
known, wished to be known, and, in consequence, 
throQgh the contemplation of himself, (£m rw 
iir^fOKmu^ TVK (avTDti,) emitted the Only-Begot- 
ten. He, proceeding from knowledge — that is, 
the contemplation of the Father — became know- 
ledge, that is, the Son ; for the Father is known 
through the Son. The spirit of love is mixed 
with the spirit of knowledge, as the Father with 
the Son, and the contemplation with the trutb. 
The only-begotten Son, who remained in the 
bosom of the Father, revealed the contemplation 
through knowledge to the *^ons. 



■ Excerpla ex Theodoti Scriptis. sxis. In xxiii. it is nid tblt 
tfae angels, instructed by the Son, contemplate as much of iht 
Fallier as is comprehensible ; the rest of the Father is un- 
known. Sec Ncandcr, p. 08. 

' Escerpta ex Thcotloti Scriptis vii. See NcaDder, p, 9$. 
Beausobre says, torn. ii. p. 157, that the Eiithymesis of ihc 
ValentiniaDs is the rational soul, which knows not tiutfai cf 
itself, but possciiaes the capacity of knowing them by reason- 
ing ; corresponding to the Xoyitov of Plato. But he is thne 
speaking of the imperfect ^on, produced by Xo^ia, without 
the concurrence of TheJetus or Philetus. See Neander, p. 107. 

' In giving names to their Mans, the Volcntinlans seem u 



r Nouc, aud 'AA^Ouu, were the second 
pair of ^ons. 

Ao'yoc and Zwij, the third. 

'Avepoiroc and 'Efc«A»«iia, the fourth. These 
eight constituted the oySooc. From Aoyoc and ZiuiJ 
proceeded ten other TEoua ; from "Avflpwiroc and 
'EKK^qiTia twelve, of which the last pair were *(Xi(- 
TO£ or etXiirog, and Soifita. The thirty ^ons con- 
stituted the pleroma'. 

B We have seen that the Mouoytvw was the same 
as Nouc, The Valentiuiaiis called him also Ap^iJ, 
or principle, with reference to tiie first verse of 
St. John's Gospel. ^ The Word, who was in the 



have been guided by the appellations which Christ gave to 
himself. Thus he cailed himaelf the Truth and the Life, and 
they coupled Nnuc and 'AXijOcta, Aiiyos and Zuq, u yiyoy^y iv 
airy r^J Xiiyji, <Jujq Jc ?/ airC^yos- vi. The female JEons were, 
according to Benusobre, Tom. i. pp. 551, 582, the attributes of 
the male. See Neandcr, p. 95. In S. L. 5. dccxxiv. 35. 
Clement aaya, that the word ^iirpoTt/rup, which occurs in the 
Orphic Verses, suggested to the Valentinians their UpolioXai, 
and the notion of coupling an JEou with God. See Quis Dives 
Salvetur, dcdlvi. 1 . Neander, p. 209, Note 8. Le Nourry trans- 
lates NoOt, I'Esprit, p. 33. 100. Bcauaobre, I'Entendement, ou 
TEaprit pur, torn. i. p. 551. Neander, der Geist, p. 100. 

' On the meanings of the word Tkiipaifta, see Neander, p. 208, 
Note?. 

* vi. Uistoirc du Manicbeisme, torn. ii. p. 291. In John i. 18. 
the Valentinians read 6 fiofoyirqc Beoc □ uf its ruv nlXnoi' too 
warp6t. So also Clement, S. L. 5. dcxlv. 2. See Histoiie 
du Manichcisme, torn. i. p. 552. Compare Irenecus L. 1. c. 1. 
a. 18. Clement, if he is indeed the Epitomist, gives the following 
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principle (iv rp apx?)* tl'^ Word in the Only-Be- 
gotten, in the intelligence, and the truth (iv t^ v^ 
Kai rp a\n9i'i<{, (the second pair of ^ons), means 
Chriet, the Word and life (the third pair of ^Eons), 
whence St. John rightly calls him God, inasmuch 
aa he wae in God the intelligence. That which 
was ia the Word was life (the female jEoq i 

'In BuSoc all was one and undeveloped; *he 
contained within himself the whole world of ^ons, 
the irXtiputfia, to which he bore the same relation 
that each single JEon did to his female. On this 

as his own exposition. We say, that the Word in identity (tor 
ifravTirtjTiXuyor) is God in Ood, who is said to be in the bosom 
of the Father, inseparable, indivisible, one God, All thingi, 
whether spiritual, or intelligible, or sensible, were made thrmigii 
Him, by the proximate operation of the Word in identity. He 
is the Saviour who revealed the bosom of the Father. — The flnt- 
begotten of all creation was produced from the thought of the 
Divine mind (aVd rqc ivfola^ r^c ir t^ ^'•TCJ}' The only-be- 
gotten in identity, through whose inseparable power the Saviour 
acts, is the light of the Church, which was before in darkneo 
and ignorance, viu. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the 
opinions of the Epitomist from those of Theodolus in thii 
passage. Neander says that /iuAiic, fouc, \6yas, composed the 
Valentinian Trinity, p. 101. 

' 4 ff'T^i ^ixaXv, ji'iriip ooaa miyTmv riv irfoflXifiivmiv lie /3«f" 
Oovc. xxix. Compare S, L. 5. dcxcv. 3. to i' do^arov koX afifiriror 
Kokviiv oio/^aoQi; &iou, fiaBvy auriy CFcXqicQffiv iyrtvOir nrac, At 
&v w(pi£iXi)6ilra «ul tynokmaatK^ov ra Tavra, avifiKTOV n rot 

' if jrXifpu/iari owv tfdrqroc oJffiK, iKaaroQ rwf oiutwy itu»T 
•X" irXt(j)iu;ni, T^y auioyiav. xxxii. Ncondei, p. 97. 
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Kcconnt, Clement ' charges the Valentiniana with 

Iteaching that God suffered, because the pleroma 

nuSered with the suffering JEon. We see, too, 

■om the passage just quoted, that the female ^on 

' was sometimes included, when the male only was 

named. As the Father was made known only 

through his only-begotten, or the Son, the latter 

was said to reveal or give form to all life ; and in 

i|:hi3 respect the name Father was given to the 

Monogenes. He stood in the relation of Son to 

Sod, in the pleroma ; of Father, to all created 

existences. Clement himself appears to have en- 

Itertained a similar notion; for he ^saj's, that as 

ihe Son beholds the goodness of the Father, bo 

God works, being called Saviour ; the Beginning 

or Principle of the universe ; the first image of 

the invisible God before the ages, which gave 

brm to all that was created after it. He was 

lied * light inaccessible; the ^person or coun- 



^ XXX. XXXI. 

' Syofta Zi tipTToi Qtoii* iwil, ais ^XtVii rou Uarpit r^v ayaOii- 
Ta vioci irtpyci b 6(oc SuiT^p KCcXir/uvoc, 4 ^^*' oKuy tip\^, 
tC tiirfiKiriVTai fiiv « n>5 GeoS roS dopArvv, irpwrg leai -rpi 
iwy' rrrinruKcv Si ra fuff iaur^c iirayra yiy6iuya. S, L. 5. 

lucix. n. 

' icai, 6 ftci' ^uc i/TpDmrov cipqrai, wc fiofoyty^c, xal >rpurii~ 
TOC- X. aTrpaoiTov ^u; xai Ivvafiti Qtov. Xlt. 

* irpoaiinroy ci irarpdt !) uiot cC ov "yviupifcTui o rar^fi. X. See 
I. xxiii. Compare P. L. 1. c. T. cxsxn. 15. S. L, 5. dclxv. 
K irti vfuiaunrof fiif rijc Seiti'f/ieKiic AXijfltiat A uioc roS Qtov. 

L. 6. occci. 2». L. 7. DcccLxvi. 26. In 2 Cor. iv. 6. we 



tenince of the Father ; the ' principle or begtn- 
ning of the coQtemplatioD of the Father ; tbe 
* heaTcnly bread, and spiritual nourishment, 
giving life through eating and knowledge ; * the 
light of men, that is, of the Church, with refer- 
ence to the last pair of ^Eons in the Ogdoas, 
"AtSftbtTttK and 'EKKXnfia ; the * Invisible Name. 

We have seen that in section viii. where the 
Epitomist appears to be speaking his own opinions, 
he calls the Word in identity, the Saviour ; bul 
in section xix. we find the following comment on 
the words, The Word was madejlcsh. "The Word 
was made flesh, not only when he appeared as 
man on earth, bnt when, in the beginning the 
word in identity became man (that is, the Son) 

find irpoc ^Tla/lov rijg ytiiocu^ r^c £6i,7H: Tuv Oiov iv jrpoairr^ 
'lljOOV XpiffToC. 

' Si uiiic apx') i^f irorpiirflc vxi'ip^ti OiaS' xll. 

* oErdc ioTiy npros iJToupavuic. xiii., evidently iirith retereiic^= 
to Jobo vi. but 1 doubt whctber this applies to the Moaogenes 
of the pleroma. 

* xiii. Neonder, p. 103. 

' TO Si Adparoj- ovo/ia, Sxfp lariv o uloc o fiovoyiris. 
XXVI. Bi^uCi oi" the Father was uvutofiaaTug. the Son was the 
name, but invisible. Compare xxxi. where it is said that the 
void of knowledge (ayaifia yruianii) occasioned by the error of 
So^la, is the shadow of the name, that is, of tbe Son. tbe form 
of the £oDS : uircp iarl oma tiiu ofn^aroc, Sirtp ieriv vioc, ("f^h 
TBif aliivbiv. Of the £ons also it is said that they ore a nouM 
which cannot be named (ui'o/ia dvuvufiairrov- but Neander, p. 
99, appears to have thought that iivO)ia roii aniiyoftiurrou, was the 
right reading), a form, and knowledge. See Neander, p. 106, 




I 



■in outline or figure (jcara irtptypafiiv, so Koi o Kttff 
tKaoTov TTtpitjpiaTai Kal irtpiyf-ypanrai. X. and ei ftij 
w^ij;«aiT(v 5v TTtpiyiypaiitiivn. XI.) not in essence : 
and again he became flesh, when he wrought 
through the ' prophets. The Son of the Word in 
identity is called the Saviour ; for " in the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with God : 
that which was bom in biin is life ;" and the Lord 
!s life. Again, when St. Paul tells us to put on the 
* new man, cTeated after God, he means that we 
should believe on him, who was created by God 
after ((cora) God, the Word in God. The expression, 
created after God, refers to the perfection which 
man will finally attain. The Word of the Word in 
identity is the ^ image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature, born without passion, 
the original author of all created essences ; for in 
him the Father made all things. He is said to 



The Valentinians held that the Spirit, which was imparted 
specially to each of the prophets to assist him in hia ministry, 
was poured forth generally on all the memberB of the Church \ 
whence it came to pass ihat signs of the Spirit — healing of dis- 
eues and prophecy — were accomplished in the Church. They 
knew not, the Epitomist adds, that the Paraclete, who now 
works immediately in the Church, is of tlie some essence and 
power as he who worked under the Old Testament, xxiv. Nean- 



>. 131. 
* With reference t 



iv. 24. iySi<iaa$tii 



ivOtiiiiTtii liofiaTov, TTfiui 




have taken Uie form of a servant, not mere^ 
becaust; he took flesh at his adveat, but became 
he took the essence of the subject or inferior (roC 
tnroKeitiivov). This essence is a servant (SovXn), 
because it is passive (iraflfjrij'), and subject to the 
efficient and dominant Cause. Here we find men- 
tion of a Word in identity, who was in the ple- 
roma ; of a Son (jiKvov) of this Word in identity, 
who was called the Saviour ; who was the image of 
the invisible God, the first-born of every creature ; 
who took flesh and was the perfect ' man, in whose 
image Adam was formed. Some of the early 
fathers supposed that Adam is said to have been 
made in the image of God, because he was made 
in that form which the Saviour afterwards as- 
sumed. *To the first-created Word of God, the 
Word of the Word in identity, was applied the 
third verse of Psalm ex. (in the Septuagint cijc. 3.) 
rpo Ewo^pou lyivvijaa at. 

The Epitomist gives no detailed account of the 
passion or suffering of So^fn, the last j^on, in the 
pleroma. He ' says incidentally that, " wishing to 
attain to that which was above knowledge, ahe 

> See Neander, p. 102. With respect to the different pcreoni 
to whom the numc Saviour is applied, see p. 113. 

' xxxi. Kcvufia ffuiataic, opposed lo rXvpinfm. Thus iavri^ 
ttvtKras, TovTitmr Uris rou Spov yty6fuvoi:. xxxv. Sec Neander, 




■fell into ignorance and Ios8 of form, (afiop^la,) and 
■occasioned a void or vacuity of knowledge. She 
■■would have been dissolved and lost out of the 
pleroma, had she not been preserved by "Opoc, 
' who separatee the created world from the ple- 
roma." 

'Christ, having left So^t'a, who emitted him, en- 
tered iuto the pleroma, to entreat assistauce for 
the Wisdom left without. With the good pleasure 
of the ^ons (t£ tuSoKiag rwv alwvwv), Jesus was sent 
forth as the Paraclete to the lost ^Eon ; hence 
Jesus was called the Paraclete : he had with him 
the fulness of the iEons, as he proceeded from 
the whole (on-o tov 5Xou). It was ' before said, 
that the Word in the principle or only-begotten 



1 xlii. See Neander, p. 110, 

' XXiii. oirijira'/iiVDC roue alurac Xpiordc. SLI. TheodotUS 

Lcompores St. Paul U> the Paraclete. As the Paraclete was sent 
■forth after the passion of the lost JEon, St. Paul was sent forth 
to preach the lesuirection after ihc passion of the Lord. 

* vi. Neander, pp. 114. 117. 121. says that NoCc was the gene- 
nl representative of the highest agent iu each scale of being. 
He refers to a passage is section vii. 6 St ivravda S^Oils, ol 
poroycv^t, n^X' uq /loyoyti'^c, xpiit tov 'Airotrr6Kov rpoaayo- 
u, — liiay it fmyoyiynvt (John i. 14.) Sri tic tat o aiiros <Sv, 
tf fxiv r^ ktIou TfiiiiTiroKog iimy 'ii]oovt, cy li irXqpw^ari ftovih 
a Si avT6c loTi, ToioiToc Siy fcaory rony, oloc m^uipqodai 
, cai oii^t irori tov itiivavros u xara^ai ^tpi^'fraii Coro- 
andxsxiTi. quoted in Note 3. Neander admits, however, 
IdiBt there is a confusion of names and persons in the Valentinian 



was Christ, the word and life; and, accomlii^ 
to Irenseus, Christ was emitted by NoSc, or the 
only-begolten. But the Christ of whom The- 
odotus is now speaking, was ' emitted from the 
thought (iS. (vi-owc) of So^Ja, and was called the 
image of the pleroma. When he left his mother 
and ascended into the pleroma, he was detained 
there by all its members, and, consequently, by 
the Paraclete. ' He received the adoption of a Son, 
being added by election to the pleroma ; and 
becoming the first-born of all that is here below, 
he is, as it were, our head and root; the Church 
being the fruit of Christ, who, fleeing from that 
which was uncongenial to him, was gathered 
into the pleroma, having been emitted from the 
thought of his mother. 

' After the mother had been deserted by Christ, 
whom she emitted in perfect integrity (iXoicAtipw), 



' xxxiii. As Christ was emitted by So^la, he was an image, 
not a member, of the pleroma. Eaa oZr U miCvylas irpolpxtrm 
rXiipiifiard (OTif' Saa Si dwd iron, t'lKoi-ig, xxxii. Compare 
xxxvi. The same remark is quoted by Clemcut; S. L. 4> 
Dcin. 33. The Epitomist, if I interpret him rightly, csalla tlm 
application of the title firsl-bam Saviour to the Christ, emitted 
by Sofia, a perversion of the true doctrine, tariv avv 6 Xoyot 
ovroc irapa'i.'oi'rT^a rot' lifCTipov, ix ruti iiirotetfiifuv rpiiirAroxoy 
\iyiuy rdy aarTijpa. Compare XIX. il\ka Kal rljf oiiiriav it too 
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she emitted nothing perfect ; but ' produced tne 
Ruler of the dispensation in the image of him 
who had left her, and who was himself the type 
of the Father of all things ; but, as she pro- 
duced him because she longed for the perfect 
V Christ, he was inferior ; and when she saw his 
^inferiority, (t^v airoTo/uav avrov,) she was seized 
Bwith aversion for him. 

H ' Jesus, who descended, was the good pleasure 
Hj((vSoKi'a) of the whole ; for in Iiim was all the 
* pleroma bodily ; all the seeds, therefore, suffered 
in his suffering. The whole was disciplined, and 
sympathised in the passion of the twelfth jEon, 
!af(a. ' Jesus, our light, as the apostle says, 
Bving emptied himself, that is, having come 
lithout the boundary, (tou opou,) as he was * an 
ngel or messenger, brought with him from the 

. There aeems here to be a play upon the word oVo- 
fUa, which may mean either the defective state of the ruler of 
e dispenaation ; or hia aeverity, with reference to the character 
ofthe ruler of the dispensation. drurD/i/a meoDs aevetity. S. L. 2, 



- ] 



5. 
xxzi. ^ri iy aiirf KaroiKil ir 
iriKwc* Col. ii. 9, See also Col. 



TO xX^pM^a T^s flroTjjrot aia- 

IQ.Neander, pp. 113.116. 

B TpHroy Tpo^yaycv, TDirriari riv 'li/mivv. 



• Theodotus applied to Jesua the title of the angel of counsel. 
(Iniah ix. 6.) avfatyiiravroi: ci nai tov irXiipui/jarof, itwifiwcTai 
i rSt iiovXris &yyf\oi, xal yiyvtrai Kt^aXr) Tuir u\iav furii tov 
xaripa. xlih. The Valentinian definition of an angel, was a 
Hord having the announcement {liTrayytXiay) of ihe Setf-exiitoit 
(jov oyroc)- X2r. Histoire du Manicheisme, tom. i. p. 571. 
1 
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pleroma the angels of the excellent seed. ' Soli's, 
when she saw him and his likeness to the light 
which had left bcr, ran towards him rejoicing, 
and worshipped him ; and when she saw the male 
angels who had come forth with him, she was 
ashamed, and put on a veil. Hence, the apostle 
orders women to bear power on their heads, on 
account of the angels. (1 Cor. xi. 10.) 



' The Saviour then imparted form to all things, 
thereby condemning and healing the passions of 
So^i'a ; revealing from the self-existing Father 
what was in the pleroma, and rendering her 
free from passion. Thus, through the appear- 
ance of the Saviour, So^i'a obtained existence, 
(she was before in a state of dissolution,) andtlie 
things without the boundary were created (John 
i. 3.) by introducing the passions into the essence of 
what Theodotus calls the second disposition (m 
BivTtpa^ Siafltffttuc). ' The passions, being incor- 
poreal, could not collectively form an essence ; 
but they were transferred into matter, and then into 
bodies and concrete substances (* avyKpifiara). 
Each body also received its natural adaptation. 

' xUv. 

' xlv. Ab the Only-Begotten gave form to all within the 
pleroma, so the Saviour gave form lo all without it. Hence 
the expression /lop^^ riui' aiifiuc, applied to the Son, in xxii. 
See Neander, p. 120. 

' xlvi. See Hiatoire du Manicheiame, torn. ii. p. 162. 

' These concrete substances nere formed out of eartli, mtet, 
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' The universal Saviour thus became the first 
Demiurge. The second l,o<p'ta built a house 
for herself, and supported it on * seven columns. 
She first emitted God, the image of the Father, 
through whom she made the heaven and earth, 
that is, the things on the right and on the left. 
He, as the image of the Father, becomes a Father, 
and ' emits first the animal Christ (rov ^J/v-^^ikov 



and air. xlviii. Beauaobre translates ouyKpi/iara Kai aiifiara, le$ 
eorpi mhlet et vivana. 

' Ttlva. The Demiurge is called the image of the Only- 
B^otten. VII. Neander, pp. 120, 121. 217. where he quotes S. L. 

4. DCiii. 24. 

* Proverbs ix. 1. It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the 
early Fathers applied the name Su^i'a to the second person in the 
Trinity. Clement has tiri rSc oo^iac t^c irpuTOKTiaTov Tf 6cj>. 

5. L. 5. Dcxeix. 23. 

' These various relations appear to correspond to the Moi-o- 
ytt^C Novc, the Christ (Adyoc lai Zwi)), the irpwroimoToi, the 
archangels and angels in the plerama. vt. x. Histoire du 
Msncheisme, torn. ii. p. 161. The Jrpurnrnoroi were seven 
in number, (with reference to the seven jEons, who, together 
with the Father, composed the first Ogdoos, as ^^la, with 
the seven columns, composed the second. See lxii. The 
number seven was perhaps derived from Tobit xii. 15. Sea S. L. 
S. i>CLXVii. 5. and L. 6. ncxiii. 23. eutq ficv tloiv ai riiv /jcyla- 
Tijy cvt'ofiiy i-jfovTic n-puTi'iyorot dyyiXitii' fipj(<"'''tc.) and, though 
numerically distinct, with reference to the circumscription of 
form, they were one and equal with reference to the similarity 
of their functions. As they received perfection at their first 
creation from God, through the Son, they were incapable of 
further advancement, x. Compare xt. In S. L. 5. oclxvii. 3. 
we find iia r^c tUv wpiaTOKTiaruii' Siaxoyiat, which Potter inter- 
prets, through the m'mislri/ of the Apostles. Theodolus defines 
angeb intellectual tire, and intellectual spirits. Intellectual fire. 
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XpiffTov), the image of the Son ; then tlie arch- 
angels, the images of the Mons ; then the aogeb, 
the images of the angels, of an animal and lucid 
essence, of which the prophetic word speaks, 
when it says, that the Spirit of God was borne 
upon the face of the waters ; meaning, that in 
the union of two essences the pure would be 
borne on tiie top, the heavy and material would 
sink to the bottom. 'The epithet inmsih{e,m- 
plied the absence of body in the beginning. 

'When the Demiurge had separated the pure 
from the heavy parts, tlirough his insight into the 
nature of each, he formed light, that is, be made 
things manifest, * by applying to them light and 
form. This was prior to the creation of the light 
of the sun and heaven. He employed, in the 
work of creation, the passions from which Sofia 
had been delivered. From her grief he formed the 
' spiritual things of wickedness, against which vi. 
have to contend ; from her fear, the beasts; from 

when thoroughly purified, is intellectual light. The Son is ligbi 
inacceasibk. xli. 

' The allusion here is to the Scptuagint Version of Gen. ii. I. 
il ii yii }ir aopUTot, Histoire du Manicheisme, p. 161. 

' xlviii. See Histoire du Manicheisme, torn. ii. pp. 159. 
163. Neandcr, pp. 122. 142. 

° So in idi. niviiuiv TTipi Tov ifaiTos rou tpayifTOi; Kal ^op^ffOK* 

Toi, with reference to John i, 9, 

' wevfuirmd rijc myitpiai. Eph. vi. 12. Neander Metns to 
conaider thiB expression as equivalent to ra ifnix^^n, p. 123. 

1 
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her astonishment and perplexity, the elements of 
the world. Fire, according to Theodotus, is sus- 
pended and dispersed in tlie other three elements, 
and has not an appointed place like them. ' Love 
of activity was the characteristic of the Demiurge ; 
he fancied that he worked by his own power, 

L while he in fact unconsciously obeyed the impulse 

L of £d^. 

* Taking dust from the earth, a portion not of 
[ dry, but of various matter, he formed a material, 
[ irrational soul, of the same essence as that of 
[ beasts. This is the man ' after the image {kot 
L HKova). The man after the likeness (kuB' ofxolataiv) 

he, whom he breathed Into the former, and 
F into whom he inserted something of the same 



' xlix. Neandcr, p. 122. The benediction of the Sabbath, 

which was inconsistent with llie activity ofthe Demiurge, proved 

'that he was an involuntajy agent. Rom. viii. 20. is quoted in 

> conGnnatian of his compulsory agency, art ydp Stjfiumpyos, 

«36Xmc •avovfiitvQ liwo r^c Svipiac, oiirai avTonivtiTot: tli-ai, ofioiait 

' L. Histoire du Manicheiame, T, ii. p. 159. The Demiurge 
is uid to have produced Adam at the conchision of the Crea- 
don, having previously had him in his thought, xli. 

' It is said afterwards that three natures sprang from Adam ; 
the irrationa] (« xoitroc, <;ar' I'lKova) represented by Cain ; the ra- 
tional and righteous (o i^uxuoci nad' bfiolwatv) by Abel ; the spiri- 
tual (6 vycuitaTiKK, car Ibiar) by Seth. Liv. Neander, p. 128. 
To thja infusion ofthe spiritual seed through the ministry of angels, 

e Valentiniaiu applied the difficult passage. Gal. iii. 10. liii. 
V 2 



essence as his own through the angela. 
much as he is invisible and incorporeal, he called 
his essence, ' the breath of life. This, when it had 
received a form, became a tiving soul. ' Thus there 
is a man in man, an animal in an earthly, not as 
a part in a part, but as a whole co-existing with a 
whole by the ineffable power of God. ' Hence he 
was created in Paradise, the fourth heaven, whi- 
ther the earthly flesh does not ascend. He was as 
a material flesh to the Divine soul. The words, 
* This now is bone of my bune, alludes to the Dirine 
soul concealed in the flesh ; and the words, Fksh 
of my flesh, to the material soul, which is the body 
of the Divine soul. ' This material soul is called 

also TO OftlflO TO tf/V^lKOV. 

' our' ovv dw6 ififvtriiftarot. i.v, ' U. 

' In S.L. 5. Dcxciti. IT. it is laid that the Elect Soub «it 
not iniU'ated into the mysteries of the Divine nature, till the? 
pus above the third Heaven. 

' CoDipare liii. where the bone is said to be the rational tod 
heavenly soul, into which the spiritual seed was inserted, la 
order that it might not be empty, but full of marroir. Compuc 
also LXit. 

* To this material soul the ValenUniaus applied the term* 
adveriary (See S. L. 4. ncv. 41.), the law warring against the 
law of the understanding ; the tares which grow with the good 
seed ; the seed of the Devil, of the same essence with hitn, with 
reference to Matt. v. 25 ; Luke xii. 58 ; Rom. vii. 23 ; Mitl. 
jciii. 25. Li. till. Compare ii. xiv. In S. L. S- ntvin. 19. 
Clement says that Valentinus introduced this notion of « OMfM 
'i'v^iKov, because he thought generation evil in its own nuim. 
In Lxxxi. we find mention of a auifiariKov ureiiia. 
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' The spiritual seed was secretly inserted into 
he soul of Adam, by So^i'o, having been supplied 
ll)y the male angels. 

* In Adam then were combined three incor- 
poreal parts, the ifu^'i "^""i. ^he ^u-j^ti Qua, and the 
avipfia TVii/|uaTtKov, Over these were thrown the 
coats of skins, with reference to those which our 
first parents made for themselves after the fall. 
*With respect to the spiritual and animal parts, 
we are not the children of Adam ; they are both 
divine, and are emitted through him, not by him. 
He is our Father only as to the material soul. 
* The spiritual is saved by nature ; the animal, being 
endowed with free-will, has an aptitude for belief 
and incorruption, or for unbelief and corruption, 
according to its own choice ; the material is lost by 
nature. 

>• Kii. S. L. 4. Dciv. 3. 
' i,v. See Histoire du Maaicheismc, torn. ii. p. 35. 
' Were it otherwise, all would be equal and righteous, and 
inslructiou would be in all, whereas the material are many; the 
animal not many ; the spiritual few. lvi. 

* lvi. Compare S. L. 5. Dc\tv. 9. Neander, pp. 128. 1S2. 
The spiritual seed is called Israel in Scripture, as in Rom. xi. 23. 
The spiritual seed is saved by receiving a form i the animal by 
a transfer &om bondage to freedom with reference to Gal. tv. 36. 

' lix. £ofta contained within herself the whole spiritual seed, 



* The Christ who was emitted by So^i'a put on 



the seed from his mother, which is gradually 
fonned through knowledge. When ' he arrived 
at the place which So^/a occupied after her ejec- 
tion from the pleroma. he found and put on Jesus 
Christ, who was announced by the Law and the 
Prophets, the image of the Saviour. ' The animal 
Christ whom he put on was invisible. But as he 
must be seen, be detained, and be convensant in 
the world, he must have a body the object of sense. 
' A body, therefore, was woven for him of an in- 
visible, animal essence. ' He died in consequence 



the tiled. This tlie Saviour commended to the Father, when be 
laid, Into thy hands I commend nty Spirit, i. 

' Compare ssvl. The place here spoken of is called o tok 
ri)s fiiairrfTOi. See Neander, p. 120. A river of fire is Stud 
to flow from heneath the seat of So^ia into the void space of 
creation, the place itself heing flerj. It has on this account » 
veil, within which the archangel alone is allowed to pass, u 
the chief-priest alone entered into the Holy of holies ; Jesas fixed 
himielf there, that he might mitigate the fierceness of the fiRi 
and open a passage for the seed through it into the pleron*- 

' Compare xlvii. 

" Compaie l. See Neander, p. 13.^. 

' Ixi. In Lviii. it is said that Jesus Christ, the great combatant. 
after the reign of death, saved and carried up with him the eiccl 
and called, that ia, the Npiritua! and animal ; receiving the toma 
from Ills mother, the latter Irom the dispensation ; and through 
them those who resemble them. Compare lxxx. Compan 
also the reason assigned in section v. for Christ's injunction to 
the Apostles that they should tell no man who he was. IIm 
Spirit which descended upon Jesus at the Biver Jordan w» thn 
Spirit of the thought (r^c itHvfitiaiut) of the Father, xvi. Neon* 
der, p, 138. 
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of the departure oF the Spirit which descetided 
upon him at the river Jordan. The body could 
* not die, so long as the life (the Saviour) remained 
in him. Thus death was overcome by a strata- 
Igem; for after he had possessed himself of the 
[ body, the Saviour, withdrawing the ray of his 
I power which had gone forth from him, destroyed 
r death, and shaking off the passions, raised up the 
I mortal body. Thus the animal parts are raised 
I and saved ; but the spiritual parts through faith 
[ obtain a higher salvation, receiving souls as mar- 
Lriage garments. 

' The animal Christ sits on the right-hand of 

I the Demiurge until the consummation, in order 

that they may look on him whom they pierced. 

They pierced that which was visible (to <paivonivov), 

that is, the flesh of the animal Christ. ' The soul 

I of Christ, when the body sufiered, commended 

I iteelf into the hands of the Father ; but the spiri- 

ittial seed in the bone he still retains. 



* The rest (Ji avawavai^) of the spiritual is in the 

' Ixii. We find in xxvi. opdrm ro iiparny rou'l7'TOS' ft ro^la 

li J 'EccXiiitJii ^vTvy trTctpiiaruiv tuv iia^t^ovruiv 9*' l<no\ioaToy 

WftA rou ffapciDv. Compare 1. 0Trpoi(ia\i irapcuivr)) Xtiyy ijao6i'a. 

i irvtviiariKov awcpita,rovTo aroKiaafitvo^ ko.t^XOci' a ^urifp. The 

llArd appeared as a man, not as an angel, througli liumility. iv. 

' This appears to be at variance with the quotation from sec- 

|tion 1, in Note 5, p. 293. 

* Ixiii. Compare lhhx. and p> 258. 
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Ogdoas, which ia called of the Lord (^ Kwptajo) ovo^«- 
ttToi, to distinguish it from the Ogdoas of the pie- 
roma) remaining with the mother, and having souls 
as garments. The other faithful souls remain with 
the Demiurge'; but they at the consummation shall 
also ascend into the Ogdoas. Tlicn will follow tlic 
marriage supper, which is common to all who are 
saved. Thus all are placed on an equality, and 
know each other. ' The spiritual, then laying 
aside the souls, and receiving their bridegrooms, 
the angels, ' enter into the bride-chamber, withiu 
the boundarj', together with the mother, who re- 
ceives the bridegroom. Then becoming intelligeul 
^ons ihey come to the sight of the Spirit, to the 
intellectual and eternal marriage of the Syzygy. 
*The president of the supper, the sponsor of the 

' In the rtiiroL- fuairifToq, When the mother, together with 
the son, ia received into the pleroma, this place then altaini In 
the power and rank now held by the mother, xxxit. TlieM- 
cellent seed first goes with the Saviour as far as the bouoduT. 
then enters with him through the door into the pleroma. UeW 
in Scripture Christ calls himself the door. xxvi. 

' Ixiv. Compare lxxxvi, Neander, p. 219. 

' In xxvii. we find 3 snmewhat obscure description of lb 
transfer of the purified soul, first into the spiritual region, then 
into the presence of God, where it is said to be no longer & briii', 
but to become a word (j£on), and to abide near the bridegroooi. 
with the first called and first created. All this was typified bj tie 
entrance of the High-Prieat within the veil. (Exod. xxviii.M; 
Levit. xvi. 3.) The space within the veil is called o mint 
Kosiioc- Allasions are here made to circumstances of niith 
there is no trace in the Sacred Writings. 

' Ixv, 
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■wedding, the friend of the bridegroom, standing 
before the bride-chamber, hearing his voice, re- 
joices. This is the fulness of his joy and rest. 

We have seen that loipla contained within her- 
self the 'spiritual seed, the elect, and that she 
inserted the seed secretly into the soul of Adam. 
Thip seed was an effluence of the male, and an- 
gelic. Thus the soul and the flesh, which had 
been emitted by So^t'a in a state of separation, 
were fermented together into one. The sleep of 
Adam was the oblivion of the soul, which pre- 
vented it from being ' dissolved like the spiritual 
seed inserted into it by ' the Saviour, who, 
when he came, awakened the soul, and ignited 
the spark, by the power of the words of the Lord. 



* It appears to have been one of the tenets of 
the Valentinian school, that whatever sees, and is 



' ii. To ihU seed the Valentinians applied the scripturd ex- 
pressions. The rpark vivified by the fVurd, the apple of the eye, 
the gram of mustard iced, the leaven, i. In ii, it is said to be 
mserteil into the elect soul, while asleep, by the Word, after the 
formalion of the aui/ia i!/vxn:of. 

* Sofia, and consequently the spiritual seed, was in a state 
tending to dissolutiou. 

* iii. 

* 3t, Generally that which is created has an essence. Skbic yap 
ri yiviirilv oiiK ivoiiaiov fiiv. In xl. it is asked, rpiiirwirov &i rov 
aa^fiaTiOTOV, iriic av I'lf ; Ttiis o" at iiaX dni^ora liaipapa abruv 
iXiyiTt), il itri a\ltiiaair Ifv iriptyiypaiifiifa, finpfi W aiifiau; 
Hiiloire dn Manicheiime, T. i. p. 550, 



seen, must have a body and a form. The Movoymf. 
Novg had a peculiar form and a body suitable to 
his pre-eminence over all spiritual existences. 
The TTfxaTOKTiarai also had a body suited to their 
superiority over the essences below them ; but 
not similar to the bodies in this world. They 
always behold the countenance of the Father, 
that is, the Son : they behold him not with the 
eye of sense ; but with the intellectual eye which 
the Father has given them. ' Archangels and 
angels have also bodies, incorporeal and without 
form, when compared with the bodies in this 
world ; defined, and objects of sense, when com- 
pared with that of tiie Son. The case of the Son 
is the same with reference to the Father. Each 
spiritual existence has its peculiar power and 
peculiar dispensation, ' Deemons have bodies, 



' xi. When the Lord was seen by the apostles in glory on the 
Mount, they saw not the light with the eye of flesh ; for there ii 
nothing in coramoD between that light and the flesh. But the 
power and will of the Saviour endowed the fleab mitti power to 
see ; moreover, what the soul saw, by its intimate union with 
the flesh, it enabled the flesh to see. v. Compare xi. See His- 
toire du Manieh^isme, torn. i. p 472. The Lord appeared 
on the Mount, not on his own account, but on account of 
the Church, to shew the perfection to which he would attain 
after his departure out of the flesh ; and to fulfil the declaratioD 
in Scripture (Matt. xvi. 27. Luc. ix. 27.), that some who were 
standing there should not taste of death, until they had seen the 
Son of man in glory, iv. 

' xiv. Reference is made to the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, to prove that the soul is a body ; and to the dccluatioo 



• they have form, as well as a sense of torment. 

! soul is a body ; for. unless it was a body, 

ould not suffer punishment ; since the visible 

idy is not purified by fire, but resolved into 

rth. ' The dove also appeared in a bodilv form 

t the baptism of Christ. 



I have noticed the resemblance of the creation 
F the Demiurge to the pleroma. The ^irpun-Q- 
nerol were the seven ^ons, who, together with 
h»floc, constituted the first Ogdoas. The arch- 
ogels were the other jEous. The next in order 
the angels, who accompanied the Saviour, 
*iBod announced his coming. ' He was seen also 
in his descent by Abraham, and the just men 
who are in their rest on the right hand. Where- 
fore the Lord, after his resurrection, preached 
he Gospel to the just men at rest, and transferred 
2iem to live in bis shadow : for the presence 
the Saviour on earth is the shadow of his 
pory with the Father ; the shadow of light is 
t darkness, but illumination. 



(rfSt. Paul, 1 Cor. 

the eaithlj, we shall bear the 

■{liritual, to prove that there i 



that, as 



have borne the image of 
lage of the heavenly, i. e. of the 
spiritual bodies, xv. Compare 



* XTl. 

* The Valentinians also called the Mom Xoyoi. xxv. His- 
e du Manicheisme, T. i. p. 571. 

iviii, Christ said that Abraham rejoiced to see his day ; that 
3 appearance in the flesh. John viii. 56. 



' Jesus himself stood in need of redemptiai;' 
* He had it, iuaamuch as he came forth out of die 
pleroma ; and he brought with him the angeb 
for the correction of the seed. They are anxioQs 
to enter into the pleroma, but cannot enter without 
us : they pray, therefore, ^as for a part of them- 
selves, and ask. remission for us, in order that we 
may enter with them. Nor can the mother enter 
without us. * Jesus was redeemed by Him who 
descended in the dove ; and the angels were in 
the beginning baptized in the redemption of j?tt 
name. They are baptized for us, inasmuch as we 



p. 137. 



. Compare lxxxv. respecting tbe temptation. Neguidet. 



XXXV. 

' it ujr£p /lipoirc- See Neander, p. 218. In the following 
■ection, xxxvi. it is said tliat ihe angels were emitted in uniQ'. 
iy JforTjri. We, on the contrary, are divided, ntfUfivfiiyot, On 
this account Jesus was baptised : that which is indivisible bdsg 
divided, until he unites us to the angels in the pleroma ; to tba 
end that wc, who are many, becoming one, may aU be roixtd 
with the one who was divided through us. 

' xxii. See Neander, p. 141. We find here the Valenlinian ex- 
position of the obscure passage in the First Epistle to the Corintti- 
ians, XV, 29. respecting the baptism for the dead. We are the 
dead, being as it were dead in our present condition : the living 
are the male angels, not subject to this condition. We shall b« 
raised in a condition of equality with them ; to an union wilJi 
them, as members with membeca. In lxxxiii. it is said that 
impure spirits frequently descend into the water together with 
the person to be baptized, and, partaking of the seal, thencefor- 
ward become incurable. Hence, though baptism is an occasion 
of joy, that joy is mingled with fear, lest the candidate shoulil 
not descend into the water alone. 



are parts of them ; in order that we, having the 
name, may not be prevented from passing into the 
pleroma by the boundary and the cross (5poc Kai 
aupdc). Wherefore in the imposition of hands at 
le conclusion of the ceremony of baptism, the 
ITalentinians used to say, cic Xiirpntaiv a-y-ytXiK^v, 
liat he who receives redemption may he baptized 
B the name of him, in which his angel had before 
been baptized. 

We find frequent mention of the Church, of the 
elect and called, of male angels, of the right and 
lefl, of the excellent seed. 

The Church is called the elect race, the body 
lof the Son, the heavenly bread, the blessed assem- 
►ly. The elect are said to be of the same essence 
rith reference to that which is subject (icnro to vro- 
^ifuvov) as the Son ; and to be destined to the 
ame end. ' All are called ; but they who abound 
more in faith are chosen. The faith of the called 
differs from that of the elect. * The Church is 
Mid to be of the same essence as the body of 
fesus ; and in * another place Jesus, the Church, 



. Where passages of Scripture are quoted to show the dia- 
faiction between the called and chosen. 



ii. Bodies are said to mix with bodies. But the junction 
f spirit with spirit, or of the spirit with the «oul, is by juxta- 



and Sofia, are said to be a mixture powerfiiUf 
pervading all bodies. 

The Valentinian comment on Gen. i, 27. /« 
the image of God created he them (awrowc), nule 
and female created he them, ' was, that allusion 
was then made to the best prolation of "S^i^la, of 
which the male were the elect, the female the 
called. The male they called angelic; the fe- 
male are themselves, the excellent seed. Thus 
the male remained in Adam, the whole female 
seed passing from him became Eve : from her 
came the females ; from him the males. ' The 
males were caught up with the Word ; the female, 
becoming male, were united to the angels, and 
pasaed into the pleroma. Hence the woman is 
said to be transformed into the man ; and the 
Church, here below, into angels. 



posidon, not by mixture. The Divine power passes through Of 
soul, and sanctifies it to its final perfection. But power penettHlu 
not in respect of essence, but of power. 

' xxi. But it is said in xxxix. that lu^a having emitted llK 
angelic existences of the place and the called, detained them with 
herself ; the chosen angelic existences having before been emittti 
by the male. (The reading in Potter's edition is tXifpuf, bat 
cAnrif seems to ho the true reading.) 

* These arc the fuitlit'ul souls which remained in the plact 
with the Demiurge. See ixiii. In lxxix. the seed is said to be 
the offspring of the female, until it receives a form ; it is then 
transferred into the male, and becomes the son of the bridegroom. 
Nearly the same statement occurs in lxvut. 
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' The excellent seed came forth neither as paa- 

I aion with the dissolution of wliicli the seed itself 

would have been dissolved ; nor as a creature ; but 

as children. The seed, which is to enter with the 

Saviour into the plerotna, was, as far as possible, 

lU^rtrained out ((iMv8niXio0ij) in hiin ; wherefore the 

BCburch is said to have been elected before the foun- 

■^ation of the world. ^ The cross, which is the type 

■ of the boundary in the pleroma, separates the un- 

■ believers from the believers, as the boundary the 
world from the pleroma. Wherefore Jesus in- 
troduces the seed into the pleroma, bearing them 

I his shoulders through the type. For Jesus is 
ailed the shoulders of the seed : Christ, the 



' The right (ra StEii) were emitted by the mother 

efore Christ asked for light ; the seed of the 

' Church afterwards, when the angelic seed were 

emitted by the male, ' The powers on the left 

were emitted before those ou the right ; they re- 

t 



piTe come down t 



16. the excellent seed is add to 
order to destroy death by diTiding 



xlii. Clement, who appears purposely to have used, in many 
the language of the Valentinians, in order to apply it 
orthodox sense, says, P. L. 3. c. 12. ccciii. 16. Spor c^o/xtr 
Tavp6vT0u Kvpiov. 
• il. • xxxiv. 



but were left to receive it from the place. ' The 
right are said to have known the names Jesus and 
Christ before the advent of Christ. We have 
seen that Abraham and the other just men were 
said to be in their rest on the right. ' In another 
place it is said, that of the descendants of Adam, 
the just, in passing through the creation, were 
detained in the place ; the rest, in the creation 
of darltneas, on the left hand, where they felt the 
fire. ' When God is said to visit the sins of the 
fathers unto the third and fourth generations, the 
Valentinians interpreted the three generations of 
the three places on the left, and the fourth of 
their seed : bv the thousand generations on which 
he showed mercy, they understood the places on 
the right. 

Clement ' quotes from an Homily of Valen- 

* xliii. Compare xxtii. where St. Paul is said to have preached 
a begotten and Buffering Saviour, on account of those on the left 
(Sid roue npiartpoiii, not dplirrovc), in order that being able to 
know him th«y might fear him in the place ; and also a apiritul 
Saviour fiom the Holy Spirit and the Virgin, as the angelt on 
the right know him. (See lx.) For each knows the Lord in a 
peculiar manner ; and all the angels of these little ones, the elect, 
who will hereafter be in the same inheritance and perfection, do 
not alike behold the countenance of the Father. The passaga 
appears corrupt; but the allusion seems to be to Itomani i. 
3, 4. 

* S. L. iv. dciii. 22. Neander's translation (p. 121.) is, " Whit 
ia the caute of the image ? the greatness of the countenance. 



nferior to the living 



lowing passage 

countenance, 



The 



image is as 



as is the world 



to the living JEon. What, then, is the cause of the 

image ? the majesty of the countenance, which af- 

ibrded the painter a type that it might be honoured 

H|irough his name ; since form was not found to 

^Aave any existence of itself, but the name tilled up 

Hvhat was wanting in the thing created ; and that 

Hvhich is invisible of the Deity co-operates to pro- 

~ duce faith in that which is formed," Clement's 

comment on tliis passage is, that Valentinus calls 

the Demiurge, Inasmuch as he is called God and 

Father, Ike image and prophet of the true God ; 

he calls So^i'a the painter, whose creation is the 

sage, to the glory of the invisible ; ' since what 

bTOceeds from the Syzygy is a pleruma, what 

h gave the image to the painter to be glorified through his 
appearance {ovofia, in the Greek), since no image is found 
to be any thing enisling of itself ; the appearance of the original 
fill up the deficiency of the image ; and the effect of the 
revelation of the invisible Divine existence is to procure belief 
the apparent image." His interpretation is, " As the image 
nothing existing in itself, mid is only a defective represents- 
of the original ; so the whole apparent universe (Che Demi- 
oige, together with his creation, considered as a whole) is only a 
defective representation of the glory of the Supreme God, and 
can only be rightly understood and interpreted by those to whom 
the revelation of this invisible God is already intimately present; 
the living JEoa \a BuSoc; the painter, according to Clement'E ex- 
position, the Divine Sofia; the image, the Demiurge and his 
oreation, whom the Valentinians were accustomed in another 
call the prophet of the true God." 
Quoted in xxxii. 



Kfert 
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proceeds from unity is an image. But ' since 
that which appears is not from him, the soul comes 
out of the middle space, the excellent seed ; and 
this is the inspiration (ro iufvaiina) of the ex- 
cellent spirit, which is breathed into the soul, 
the image of the Spirit. Generally the Valen- 
tinians *say. that what is said of the Demiurge, 
who was made after the image, is prophetically 
spoken with reference to a sensible image, in that 
part of Genesis which treats of the generation of 
man ; they transfer the likeness (t^ o^atomra) to 
themselves, saying that ' the insertion of the ex- 
cellent spirit was uoknown to the Demiurge. 

The generation of death, according to ' Valen* 
tinus, was the work of the Demiurge ; and the 
excellent race came down from above to destroy 
it. This they were to effect, being themseU-es tlie 
children of eternal life, by dividing it among * 
themselves ; so that death would die in them and 
through them, 

''The Valentinians said that the Saviour taught 
the Apostles the 6rst truths typically and mya- 



I Compare lxJi> ro ^aiydfuyoy. * Compare !• liv. 1< 

' Compare iiij. 

* S. L. 4. dciit. 9. 16. According to Clement, aa nell as the 
Valentinians, yivtait and ^Sopa are correlative ; the former im- 
plieK the latter, ytriaci y<>P totuc etctoi i;ai ^Bopn. S. L. i. 
Dxzzii. 12. See also DUit. 35. * Ixvi. 



i 



ticaHy ; the second in parables and senigmas ; the 
third openly and nakedly. 

' According to the Valentinians, fate was a con- 
»urse of numerous and opposite powers, which 
:ing themselves unseen, presided over the course 
the stars, and governed the Universe through 
Of themselves the stars effect nothing ; 
Bey merely indicate the action of the presiding 
lower ; as the flight of birds causes no event, but 
dicates or foreahews it. Some of these powers 
friendly to man, some unfriendly. The Sa- 
vour delivers him from their hostile conflicts. On 
jbis account the new and strange star, shining 
mth a new and not a worldly light, arose to put 
I end to the former disposition of the stars ; and 
pB Lord descended to transfer those who believed 
1 Christ from the dominion of fate to the govem- 
lOce of his Providence. 'The Magi, when they 



' Ixix. Ixx. Ixxi. Ixxii. Ixxiii. Ixxiv. Neander, pp. 139. 217- 
We find roue t^forurac roic irXai'lfTaic Kara rijt- 6tiaf irp6yoiaf. 
S. L. S. DcLxViii, 12. In LX3tvii(. it is said that the astrologers 
were correct in asserting the existence of fate up to the time of 
Clirist's baptiam. The Valentinians thought that the Apostles 
wpre transferred into the twelve signs of the Zodiac. As the 
birth (^ yiviait) was administered by the latter, so was the new 
birth by the Apostles, ssv. In liii. it is said that man fancies 
himself a voluntary agent, when in fact he is not. In lxxhi. 
the natural proneness of man to evil is noticed. 

* Ixxv. TheodolUB here says that the prediction of future 
events proves the existence of fate. The Magi not only knew 



;he star of the Lord, knew that a king of 
the Jews was born. 

The birth of the Saviour delivered us from ihe 
creation and fate ; his baptism snatches us * from 
the fire. We are regenerated by baptism in the 
Dame of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, being 
'thereby rendered superior to all other powers. 
Baptism is called death, and the end of the old 
life : it is life in Christ. We are delivered, not 
by the mere washing, but by the knowledge com- 
municated to us — who we were; what we have 
become ; where we were, and on what place we 
were thrown ; whither we hasten and from what 
we were redeemed ; what the birth, what the new 
birth. 



' Baptism is twofold, corresponding to the two- 
fold fire from which it delivers us, that which is 
the object of sense, and that which is the object 



that a king was bom ; but a king to rule over the worshippers of 
God, that is, over the Jews, who were then the only worshippen 
of the true God. 

' Ixivi. I have here translated ylrcais, the creation, lxxvii. 
Lxxviii. See Ncander, p. 139. 

' Compare Isxx. where it is said that baptjam in the three 
names delivers ua from every Triad which exists in corruption. 

' Ixxxi. Theodotus here opposes the bodily spirit, ri 9»t/ian- 
Kov wtvfia, to the spirit given from above, which is inc 




intellect. ' The seusible baptism, by water, de- 
livers us from the seusible fire ; the ttitelligible, by 
the Spirit, from the intelligible fire. 

We have seen tliat, according to the Excerpta, 
be faith of the elect differed from that of the 
tailed. Clement, in the Stromala, "says, "that 
the Valentinians assigned faith to the simple (the 
mass of believers) but claimed for themselves, vrho 
tre saved by nature, knowledge; which each in- 
fividual possesses in proportion to his more abun- 
dant portion of the excellent seed, and which is as 
kr removed from faith as the spiritual from the 
tnimal." 

Clement has 'extracted from an Epistle of Va- 



in Ixxxii. and ihe following sections, we find some noljtes 
of the forms observed by tliu Valentinians in baptism, and of tbe 
reasons why tliey were observed. We find llie a ime notion re- 
specting a twofold fire in the Edogs ex Propbetarum Scripturis. 
vui. Clement, speaking of the fire which destroyed Sodom, 
says, oXiyoy ri rov fijiofi^Dii irupot ixiiyoo iiri rqv dico\aal»v 
,A^'wv. p. L. 3. c. 8. ccLxxs. 15. Compare C. xi.vi. 34. 
clogBE ex Propbetarum Scripturis. xxv. InS. L. 7- 
:li. I, Clement distinguishes between r-vf), to fpoi'i^ur, and 
wa/ifayoy Kai liavawoi'. 

' L. 2. ccccxxxiii. 34. See p. 301. In L.3. Dxui. 6, Cle- 
ment speaks of hereUes who interpreting Mattb. xviii. 20. eon- 
tended that the Demiurge 6 yiyeawvpyot Qtot, was with the 
multitude ; the Saviour, the Son of the good God, with the one, 
the elect. 

S. L, 2. ccuexlviii, 12. See Neander, p. 124. 




lentinuB, a statement to which we find nothing 
similar in the Excerpta. "That the angels re- 
garded that creature with fear because he spake 
greater things than were suited to a creature, 
through kim who had secretly given him the seed 
of the essence from above, and who spoke boldly 
in him ; as in tlie generations of the men ot 
this world, the works of men are a source of fear 
to those who make them, such as statues and 
images, and whatever their hands make in the* 
name of God. For Adam, being formed in the 
name of man, (the "Avflpwiroc of the pleroma) 
caused terror to be felt of the pre-existent man, 
as if he dwelt in him ; and they (the angels) were 
astonished and quickly obliterated their work." 
Clement gives ' another extract from an epistle of 
Valentiuus, in which it is said that " One is good, 
by whose ' freedom of speech was the manifesta- 
tion through the Son ; and by Him alone can the 
heart be purified, every evil spirit being expelled 
from it. For many spirits inhabit it and will 
not allow it to be pure ; each of them, frequently 
indulging in unbefitting desires, produces its own 
peculiar works ; so that the heart resembles an 



■ S. L. 2. cccclxxxviii. 34. Compare what is suid on the 
■ubject of fate in lxix. et seq. Neander, p. 140. 

' Orabe for oji wa^^ialq nishes to read ol rapouaif. But in 
ceccxi.viii. 18, the paisage just quoted, we find unl wafi^vtaCi- 



which is pierced through with holes, and 
Mdermined and filled with filth by men who act 
rithout any regard to decency, and care nothing 
br the place, as belonging to another. In like 
panner the heart, ' until it is brought under the 
[Overnance of Providence, is impure, and tlie abode 
F many dtemons ; but when the only Good Father 
isitsit, it is sanctified, and shUies witli light ; thus 
s who has such a heart is blessed, because he 
1 Bee God." (Matt. v. 8.) 



V ClemeDt ' says, " that the Valentinians defended 
nrriage, inasmuch as their own ^ons were 
nitted in pairs." This is confirmed in the ' Ex- 
brpta, in which it is said that, according to the 
ValeDtinians, the Saviour, when he told Salome 
lat death would exist, so long as women bore 
children, did not mean to speak evil of the pro- 
creation of children, which is necessary to the 
salvation of believers, and must continue until the 
predestined seed is accomplished ; but alluded 
obscurely to the female ^on from above, out of 
whose passions the creation arose, and who emitted 
essences * without form ; through whom also the 



' This was effected by the i 
With respect to the evil spirits, 

» S. L. 3. 
Valentiiiians 

' Lsvii. See L.3 



Jng of the Lord. See i 



42, Clement says that thu 
itained a spiritual community of women. 
L.3. Dxxxii. 8. quoted in p. 152, Note 2. 
Compare Ixviii. Ixxik. Ixxx. 
1 



Lord descended, to deliver us frcra passion, and tg 
introduce himself. 

Clement ^quotes a passage from a letter of 
Valeotinus to Agathopus, in which we 6nd the fol- 
lowing strange notion. "Jesus bore all things, 
and had his appetites in subjection, and thus 
wrought out for himself divinity. He ate and 
drank, in a manner peculiar to himself; such was 
his control over his appetites, that the food be- 
came not corrupt in him, since he was not subject 
to corruption." 

Clement 'quotes also a passage from a Homily 
of Valentinus, entitled vipl ipiXwv, the object of 
which is to prove that God revealed to the Heathen 
many truths, which are contained in the Scrip- 
tures. " Many things," he says, " which are 
found in the public books, (that is, according to 
Clement, either in the Jewish Scriptures or the 

' S. L. S. dxxxviii. 22. See Neander, p. 1S7. 

' S. L. S. dcclxvii. 4. liSij Si xal riiv rqv KOivunrra wpta^tv- 
ofTuv i Kopv^lot; OvaXf >^Ti-cc iv rp Tcpl ^IKuir o^iXi'f mra \i{ii 
ypa^u . .DoXkii Tiiv yfypo^jif fiuv ir raic ^iftoaioif; PijiXaif (upiff. 
Ktrai ytypa/ificva Ir Tij cckXt;^/^ rou Btou' rd ydp Ktvd (1. noiW) 
raSrd iart rd iwo napciac pniiaru, yifiof a yparros if impJif' 
otriic iariy v \aos (Grabe wishes to read Xiiyoc) o rov iiytar^- 
fiiyov, n f iXoufid'c;, kq) fiXiSv aiiriv. I underEtand him to meu 
that they, upon nhoHe hcnrta are written thoae truths, con 
to the Christian Scriptures and the public hooka, compoK ths 
people of the beloved. See Neander, p. 131. 



vritings of the philosophers) are foand also in the 
Church of God ; for these are the common senti- 
ments proceeding from the heart — the law written 
in the heart — this is the people of the beloved, 
loved by him, and loving him." 

Let me here repeat what I have already said, 
that I do not profess to give a systematic account 
of the opinions of the Gnostic sects. For such an 
ccount I must refer the reader to Dr. Neander's 
pork. In no part of it are the learning and in- 
genuity of the author more conspicuous, than in 
that which relates to the Valentinians ; yet I 
iCannot refrain from expressing a suspicion that 
'they are sometimes indebted to him for disco- 
irering in their opinions a connexion and con- 
itency, which they would themselves have been 
sTplexed to point out. Beausobre, though dis- 
id at all times to place the doctrines of the 
leretics in the most favourable point of view, has 
pronounced what appears to me a correct judg- 
lent upon those of Valentiuus '. 

' " La Theologie Valentinienne est Irop obscure, pour entre- 
endre de la developper. C'est un entassement d'enigmes mys- 
rieuses, qui n'ont ^te bien connues que des Maities ie lu Sccte, 
•appose inSn)c qu'ils eutendiBseDt ce qu'ils disuient. II est 
mi, que les Entraits de la Doctrine de Tbeodote, dont nous 
■ontmes redevablea a Clement d'Alexandrie, en eclairciasent une 
paitie, mais il reste encore des tenebres capables d'arreter la 
corioaite la plus opiniatre." Histoire du Manicheisme, T. i. 
p. £50. See also p. 370. 
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'Clement mentions Heracleo aa the most cele- 
brated disciple of the school of Valentinus, and 
gives bis comment on Luke xii. 8. He iclio shtM 
confess vw before meriy &c. " There is a twofold 
confession, one in faith and conversation, the other 
with the voice ; the confession with the voice is 
made before the powers (of this world), and the 
multitude incorrectly think this the only confes- 
sion ; for hypocrites can make it. Nor is this 
description universally applicable; for all who are 
saved have not confessed with the voice, and so 
departed out of this life, as Matthew, Philip, 
Thomas, Levi, and many others. Moreover, the 
confession with the voice is not universal, but par- 
tial. By an universal confession, I mean so 
agreement of the practice with the faith ; this 
will be followed by the partial confession before 
the powers, if need requires and reason demands. 
For he who has previously confessed in his life 
and conversation, will confess with his voice. Well 
also has Christ added with respect to those who 
confess. In me ('Ev i^oi), but with respect to those 
who deny. Me ('Efie). For they who do not confess 
him in tlieir practice, deny him, though they 
confess him with the voice. They alone confess 
in him (iv alT<^), who live in his confession and 

' S. L. 4. dxcv. 22. In the Selections from the Writtngiof 
the Prophets, Ileracleo is quoted as saying that some lecU 
marked the ears of baptized persona with Rre. xxv. 



practice, in whom he also confesses, embracing 
them and embraced by them ; wherefore he can 
not deny himself. But they deny him, who are 
not in him . for he does not say, 'He who shall 
deny in me, but me.' For no one who is in him 
denies him. The words before men apply alike 
to those who are saved (Christians) and to the 

9eatben ; before some, in life and conversation ; 

efore others, with the voice. Wherefore they 
nnot deny him ; but they who are not in him, 
ny him '." 



Clement alludes to certain persons who pro- 
fessed to be followers of Nicolaus, but perverted 
his words. One of his precepts was, that men 
should abuse {irapayjtaaBai) the Jicsk, by which he 
meant that they should cut off pleasures and de- 
sires ; and by this discipline extinguish the im- 
pulses and appetites of the flesh ; but they, misin- 
terpreting the precept, ran into every luxurious 
;cess. In 'another place Clement refers to the 
le precept, and says, " that Nicolaus, after the 
ension of the Saviour, having a wife in the 
flower of her age, was charged by the Apostles 
with jealousy ; whereupon he brought her forth 
id gave any one permission to take her to wife." 
Ilement defends the moral character of Nicolaus, 



' 



Httce 
^Buni 
^^sce 



' Neander, p. \!>G. 



' a. L. 2. ccecxc.33. 



and says, " that be cohabited with no other 
woman than his wife, and that both his daughters, 
as well as his sod, remained single." 

' Clement mentions Carpocrates and EpiphaDCS, 
as maintaining the doctrine of a community of 
women. Carpocrates was an Alexandrian, and mar- 
ried a female of Cephallenia, by name Alexandria. 
Epiphanes was their son. He died at the age of 
Beventeen, and was Iionoured by the inhabitants of 
Same, in Cephallenia, as a god. A temple was 
consecrated to him, and on every new moon the 
Cephallenians met together to celebrate his apo- 
theosis. Hi$ Father instructed him in the custom- 
ary branches of learning (ti(v iyni/KXiov irmiilav), 
and in the philosophy of Plato. He was the 
founder of the ' Monadic knowledge, and of the 
heresy of the Carpocratians. His works were ex- 
tant in the time of Clement, who quotes a passage 
from a treatise concerning Justice, the object of 
which is to shew that the institution of marriage is 
at varianc&with the justice of God, who meant all 
things to be possessed in commou. The light of 

' S.I,. 3. dxi. 20. 

' ii jiovaiii^ii yfWB-tc. Compare IrentEUa, L. 1. c, 2. p. 51. 
Clement saya of the true Giioatic, iiovahii:og yiyrirai. S. L. 4. 
Dcxxxiii. 12. Dcxxxv. 23. See p. 254:. Note 2. Clement think* 
that Carpocrates was led to the notion of a commttnity of wometi 
from misunderstanding Plato, dxiv. 25. See oxxti. 20, dxxiu. 
18. Neandcr, p. 33J3,et 



Sie sun is cominon to all ; sight is common to all. 

^uman laws introduced property, and consequently 
^injustice, by interfering with the community in- 
tended by God. 

L Clement ^aays, that the Carpocratians were 
nfoilty of the most horrible excesses at their meet- 
ings. These excesses appear to have brought 
the Christian Agapte into disrepute, and to have 
»:asioned their discontinuance. 

\ Clement ' mentions Prodicus as a leader of one 
F the Gnostic sects. His followers asserted that 

pey were by nature the sons of the Supreme or 
ret God, and consequently at liberty to live as 

Bey pleased, being in subjection to no one, Lords 
■ the Sabbath, born superior to every other race, 

byal children. They * denied also the necessity 
r prayer. 



>. L. 3. DXtv. 3. The Carpooratians seem lo have quoted 
, vii. 7. in tlefence of this notion, / had not fmomn I'la but 

f the lain. They alleged also, Matth. v. 42, ry ahoiyrl at 

Sou (Clement has lot) in defence of a community of women. 

LXxTi. 18. In L. 2. ccccxc. 20, Clement mentions a licea- 
s opinion, put forth by one who called himself a Gnostic, on 

B subject of pleasure, 

• dxiv. 13. Compare L. 7- Dcccrcit. 37- 

* S. L. 3. dxxv. 4. 

' S. L. 7. dcccliv. 27. Clement says that they horrowed 
B doctrine from the Cyrenaic school. 
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Clement ' mentions Julius Cassianus as the 
founder of the sect of the Docetje ; and refers to 
one of his works, entitled, Concerning Continence, 
from which it appears that he adopted the notions 
of Tatian respecting the impurity of marriage. 
He quoted passages from ' Apocryphal Scriptures, 
and perverted passages from * the genuine Scrip- 
tures, in order to support his opinions. Cle- 
ment says that "he had recourse to the 6ction — 
that Christ was only a man in appearance — 
through unwillingness to believe that he had been 
born of the Virgin, or partaken in any way of 
generation." Clement accuses him of borrowing 
from * Plato his notions respecting the evil nature 
of generation ; as well as * the notion that the soul 
was originally divine, hut being rendered effemi- 
nate by desire, came down from above to this 
world of generation and destruction. 



(i> yaiiv Tf rtpl 'Ey(partiac ? '(pi Ebrav- 

re mentioned dlviu. IS. L. vt, i>ccLXXT. 

See Uistoire du Manicheisrae, T. L pp. 



1 S. L. 3. dlii. 38. 
jficic. The Docetse a 
S3. L. 7. DCD. 13. 
378. 424. 

' From the Gospel according to the Egyptians, dliii. SO. 

' 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 1, 2; Jeremiali xx. 14. Cm- 
sianuB interpreted the coats of skina in Gen, iii. 21, of the 
body. DLiv. 22. Compare the Excerpts ex Theodoli Scrip- 



' S. L. 4. dlxxi. 31. 
Gnostics. 

' S.L. 3. dliii. 33. 



Cler 



[ says this generally of the 
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Clement ' mention& incidentally that the Phry- 
ians (the Montaiiists) called those who did not 
slieve in the new prophecy, animal {jpu-j^tKovQ) . 

It is stated in tlie ^ Extracts from the writings 
if the prophets, that Hermogenes inferred from 
?salm xix. 4. that our Saviour, when he laid aside 

is body (oKiivtupa, fleshly tabernacle), deposited 

•in the sun. 

Clement '' speaks of the EncratitEe, who ab- 
aiaed from wine and from marriage. 

Clement ' appears to have traced the origin of 
Christian heresies chiefly to the opinions of 
le Greek philosophers. He 'speaks, however, of 
irbarian sects as distinct from Greek philoso- 
ters. *He mentions, incidentally, that the fol- 
iwers of Simon Magus aimed at a resemblance 



to be an aUustoo to them in 



8.L.4. dcv. 1. There 

i. DCCLXXIll. 34. OTlp Kal 

tv napaTJipiiTcoy. They are mentiimed also L. 7. dcd. 1 1 . 
W. Paalm xviii. according to the Septuagint version, in 
which the reading is, iy rjj i)\if IBiro ro aniiyviM ainov. See 
Hiat. du Manicbeisme, Tom. i. p. 564. 

■ P.L. 1. clxxxvi. 26. S.L. 1. ccclix. 24. L. 7. dcd. 12. 
S.L. 6. dcclxxiv. 5. 

8. L. '2. ccccliv. 12. ciTt aipiiTCis ihv /5ap^npOi, tW oi ifiip' 
,iltn ift\6<ro^i. 

L.2. cccclvi. 21. See Ncander, p.344. 



in moraU to the permanent or immutable (t^> 
iffTUTi) whom they worshipped. 

Clement 'says generally of the heretics, "that 
in their appeals to the prophetic Scriptures they 
eitiier did not appeal to all the books, or did not 
quote the entire books to which they appealed, or 
did not quote them according to the substance 
(to aiiifia) and context of the prophecy ; but se- 
lecting ambiguous expressions, transferred them to 
their own opinions, picking out a few words here 
and there ; not looking to the sense, but to the 
letter. ' When their opinions were proved to be 
opposed to the Scriptures, they set at nought either 
the consistency of their own doctrines, or the 
prophecy itself; at all times preferring that which 
was clearer in their own estimation to that which 
was said by the Lord through the prophets, and 
confirmed by the Gospel and the Apostles. Des- 
pising that which lay immediately before them, 
and anxious to exceed the common measure of 
faith, they overstepped the truth. Clement ^accuses 
them of vanity, and ambition. * Haviog said that 

' S. L. 7- dcccxci. 21. Compare dcccsciii. 14. In L. 3. 
Dxxix. 2, Clement speaks of some who when they read the Scrip- 
tures publicly, perverted the sense by laying improper emphasis, 
and making improper pauses. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxcii. 6. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxcii. 25. 35. dcccxcvi. 10. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxciT. 12. Clement, however, admits that some 



I 
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there are three states of mind, ignorance, opinion, 
knowledge : he adds that ignorance is the state of 
the heathen ; knowledge, of the true Church ; 
opinion, of the heretics. 

Clement ^ mentions among the heretics of his 
day the Peratici, Heematitse, Caianistse, Ophiani, 
and * Entychitse ; the last he classes among the 
followers of Simon Magus. He mentions also 
Heretics, who used bread and water in the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist '. 



of troth are to be found among the heretics. S. L. 1. 

CCCXLIX. 12. 

^ S. L. 7. ded. 10. ' See Neander, p. 350. 

' S. L. 1. ccclxxv. 13. 



CHAPTER VII. 

We will now proceed to consider Clement* 
opinions respecting the Supreme Being, and the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead. ' He 
thought that human wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, who, raised above all speech, 
and all thought, and ineffable in power, can nerer 
be made known by a written description. ' Inas- 
much as the cause or beginning of any thing is 
always most difficult to be discovered, God, who 
is the beginning and cause of existence to all 
things, can never be described by words. Y'ou 
cannot apply to him the terms genus, difference, 
species, atom, number, accident, subject of acci- 



Qcov ircTtiafiivoi, S. L. 2. ccccsxxi. 1 5. it yap rav o\^y 6»Ci 
o inrtp iraaaf ^uivitv Kai Ttav votifia rai wdirar lyfOiar, oSit i> 
■wore ypaipp wapacoOclrj, &^jitos irr SvydfUi Tp aiirov. L> i- 
Dczxxxv. 15. Dcxciii, 15. Compare L. 6. dcccxxvi. 31. C. 
LIZ. 26. Lxii. 20. 

' S. L, 5. Dcxcv. S. Compaie L. 4. t>cxxxTiii. 10. !<■ i- 
DCLXxxiK. 8. quoted in p, 184. dcxc. 36. and the Ecl(^(e « 
Prophetarum Scripturis, xxi. Yet, speaking of the study of 
astronomy, Clement says, that it raises the mind of man from 
earth to heaven, causing him to be conversant with divine thingi; 
thus Abraham was raised to the knowledge of the Creator. 
S. L, 6. DccLxxs. 9. See L. 2. ccccxxxi. 2. 
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dent, whole, part, figure ; ' nor can any name be 

properly or essentially given him. When we call 

him One, or the Good, or Mind, or the Existent 

(to ov), or Father, or God (Otov), or Creator, or 

Lord, we do not profess to give his name ; but 

\ through inability to discover more appropriate 

I terms, apply these honourable appellations, in 

I order that the thought may have whereon to 

[rest. These appellations do not singly express 

I the Deity, but are collectively indicative of the 

[power of the Almighty. Names are given with 

l-Teference either to some quality of the thing 

Vftamed, or to its relation to some other thing; 

I 'but neither of these circumstances is applicable to 

I God. Nor can the Deity be comprehended by 

demonstrative science ; for that proceeds upon 

preceding known truths ; whereas nothing can 

precede that which is uncreated or self-existent. 

[ It remains, therefore, that we can comprehend 

rflie unknown ija ayvwarov) by Divine grace and 

word alone. As Luke, in the Acts of the 

Apostles, records Paul to have said, Ye men of 



' Compare Justin MartjT Apol. ii. p. 44. d. Clement applies 
the appellation to o>- to the Supreme Being, S. L, 2. cccclxxxi. 
1. Refering to Gen. iv. 25. ilaviarjjatv yap jioi h Otoe irripfia 
tTtpoi' ayri 'A/3tX, Clement argues that the insertion of the ar- 
ticle before Gtiic proves that Moses intended to point out the 
Supreme God, in opposition to the Demiurge. S. L. 3. dxlviii. 
6. See the interpretation of the word 'laoo, o /uBtpfiiiVfucrat 6 
&v Kal i ioifttyoc. L. &■ dclxti. 8. 

y 2 




Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are too w- 
perstitious : for as I passed by and beheld your lit- 
votions, I found an altar mth this inscription, ' To 
the Unknown God.' ('Aywiar^. Oiw.) Wlum-, ihen- 
fore, ye ignorantly worship, him declare I i 
you. 

Speaking of God, Cleraent 'says, that " HeU I 
all tilings, and all tilings He ;" — that ' inasmuch a» 1 
he is an essence, he is the beginning of all reason- I 
ings that relate to the works of creation (all reasoQ- 
ings on created things must be traced up to bima» j 
their source) ; inasmuch as he is the good, the I 
beginning of all that relate to morals ; inasmuch I 
as lie is mind, the beginning of all that relate to I 
reason and judgment ;— thai 'he alone exist* in j 
self-existent identity. 



* The Divine nature is exempt from wants and 

' P. L. 1< CL. 3. A wr* atrdc rn irarra, icai ra rnvra (6) aint' 
Waierland oppliea this to the Son, vol. iii. p. 92. note f i, but sunlj 
vitbout reaaQD. irnirii yap o Qioc (Wic. S. L. 6. occlvi. 6. 

' S, L. 4, Dcxxxvni. 10, o Btis £i avapxo( upx't ''•'' "^"^ 
TOwrtX^e, ''PxSl n^oiijni-iJe' ^ f^iy oSv ianr oiiaia, npx^ «» ■on"" 
cov TOTov' raddooy iarlv niynftov. tov riBitou' ^ ? ov lari ton< 
Tov \nyiKov Kai KpiuKov totoo. Compsre s Fragment extant in 
Mnximiis, and supposed to be taken from the work of Cicmeiii 
on Providence, uxvi. 42. 

S. L. 6. Dcccx. 2. tV raiiritrijri yap ayer^f b mr awric 
fiiio^. Dcccxiii. 17- '<- rii lioiiXtifia tov Qcov ir ^i^i ravrir^n- 

' dviycttt /lir yap to Qtioy Kill nVa0/(. S. h. 1. CCCCtXXI. 'J. 
TOO draOoii^ Qcov. ccccLXVii. 5. ov yap 9(^tc ifiwaO^ nu'ir ri' 



bm passions. It is true, that in speaking of God 

1 attribute to him human affections, as we at- 

Sbute to him ' siglit and hearing. But 'the vir- 

j of man is not the same as that of God, as the 

loics affirmed ; ^ although the good man resembles 

I as to the soul, and God on the other hand 

lembles man ; since the image or form (hSoc) by 

pich the character of each man is determined 

Bthe mind. "God," says ' Clement in anotlier 

" gives us many things in which he has 

nself no part : being himself self-existent, lie 

tres us a beginning of existence (yiviaiv) ; being 

mself exempt from want, he gives us nourish- 

himself always the same, he gives us 

iDwth ; himself immortal and exempt from old 

, he gives us a happy old age, and a happy 

lath (I read witli Sylburgius tiiBavaa'tav). When 

I read in the Hebrew Scriptures of the hands, 

feet, and mouth, and eyes, and coming in 

going out, and anger, and threats of God, 

i must not suppose that he is subject to atfec- 

L. 5. DCLIX. 5, 0tot li rfiroflqc. aflu^dc r< i*a! drfiri6v- 
. L. 4. Dcsxxii. 40. 

'. L. 6. Dcccxvii. 39. uXoc c^ko^ liai SKot o^QaXfiiit, 'va rii 
C jQiifmrti ruic ayijiaaiv, b 6tOE. L. 7- Dccci.iii. 10. 

28. 
. L. 2. Di. 24, L. 6, Dccxcviii. 5. L. 7. dccclxxati. 18. 
, L. 6. DCCLXXVi 25. S '"i 6iocifii sal OtoiUtXot o uya9ac 
rori liivyliv' S rt aZ Gidf uVflpuT0£/5»)C' to yap clcot (Xaa- 
yovc if ^^apakTiipii'ifiiSa. 

, L. 5. ncLxxKvii. 4. Compare dclsxxix. 20, 



but tbat some holy allegory is concealed 
under these names." 

Some of the heretical sects distinguished, as we 
have seen, between the Supreme God, whom thej 
called Good, and an inferior God, the Creator, tbe 
God of the Old Testament, whom they called Just. 
The ' design of the ninth Chapter of the First Book 
of the Pedagogue is to show that the attributes of 
goodness and justice are not incompatible in tlie 
Deity. " The justice of God," he ' saj's in 
another place, " is good, and his goodness just." 
' When he chastises, he does it for the good of 
those on whom he inflicts chastisement. * The 
beneficence of God is from eternity, as he always 
was what he is ; there never was a time when be 
was not good, nor ever will be a time when be 

' Id p. L. 1. e. 8. cxi.. 36 (quoted in p. 62.), Clement •?■ 
peara to say that God, ntiun contemplated as the Father, Ii 
Good : -when as the Son, the Word who is in the Father, he 
called Just. yap iimiic roiic ftiv in &tiiiiv, roue ?* ii tivrifttirt 
KaBii [liv irar^p voiirae, ayaOis u*', airro fiuvoy S iari KtrXfrtf, 
ayafluc' Kdfld Ic iiiot, iav o Adyoc atroS, iv ry Ilarpi iari, tUalct 
irpoaayopcvirai, ix rqc vpiic aWifXa o^tnuic. Compare CL. 13. 

' S. L. 6. Dccxcv. 7. Compare the Eclogte ex ProphetSTom 
Scripturis, IX. 

* S. L. 7. Dcccxcv. 31. God does not avenge (oii n^wptlroi], 
for vengeance is the returning of evil for evil ; or hate. S. L. ' 
DcccLXxiri. '27. Compare P. L. 1. c 8. csxv. 28. 

' S. L. 5. DccxKXiii. 30. The goodness of God is said all 
to be universal. 
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nail cease to be good. ' His goodness is in con- 
tant activity. ' Were he to cease to do good, 
e would cease to be God. 

I As the knowledge of God cannot be attained by 
nman wisdom, 'so neither can he be seen by 
1. * Some of the heretics asserted that God 
a natural relation (^uaiKqv a)(iatv) to man. 
B Clement denies to be possible ; whether we 
llppose God to have created man out of nothing 
(uv), or out of pre-existent matter ; since, 
I the former supposition, there was no e.Kistence 
; all to which he could have relation ; on the 
Iter, * matter is, in every respect, different 

' 8. L. 6. DCCKCll. 27. uy Tt Kai ytvo^tvan iv afioXiiirroit 
vilaic, II- rairdnjri t^c. ayafliiKruvnc aMa^^axiiiQ fiirtt, 
1. L. 6. Dcccxiii. 2. Sec ulso dcccxix. 18. ncccxxii. 20. 
S. L. 5. BCXLVii. 29. i^Xov yap ftiSiya irori ciimirdai Tapd 
iuijs xp''*''"' ""^c Gfoi' ivapydc <araXnp(ff6ni. Compare 
XV. 20. irci lirliiv ditciKovtiTiia rou 9(oS oldv n iy 
Toic cTvai. Ho is seen only through the Son, ovo/ia Zi 
I Qtoii' Irtl, lie /SXejTEi rov Ilarpoc riir ayadorijra b uldc, 
:T Gtoc Siiiri)p «i:Xijf«'wrc. '( rui' SXuy "PX^i ^'^ airtiro- 
c Toa &iov Tov dopdruu irpwrq Ktii irpu Twy aiuvuii'. 
, DCLXix. 11. quoted in p. 281. Note 2. 
S. L. 2. CCCCLXV1I.37. quoted in p. H2. See Histoire <lu 
DJchMsme, T. i. p. 232. lnL.5. dccxxix. 15. Clement de- 
acribes the manner in which all created things are to be referred 
to a Sovereign Providence. 

* In S. L. 6. Dcccxvi. 5. Clement mentions some who ap- 
plied the appellation of Father to God, as the creator of all 
things ; of Mother to the essence or substance, out of which wc 
are made. 
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fit>in God. Some indeed hare veotored to affirm 
that we are a part of God, and co-efsential 
(ofioovdiovc) with him ; an asfiertioo which involves 
the blasphemous consequence, that God suffers 
and sins in us, who are parts of him. 

Though huDiao wisdom cannot attain to the 
knowledge of God, yet ' the heathen possessed 
some obscure knowledge of him. ' For David 
says, SirtTters shall be turned back into helL, and 
all the nations which forget God. Thev could not 
forget, unless they bad previously known him. 
' The Greeks knew God as Creator ; not in tlie 
character of Father, as he was revealed to be- 
lievers by the Sod. 

With respect to the Divine Providence, Clemeut 
* Bays, that " he who asks for a proof of its eziet- 

' S. L. 6. DccLxxii. 26. As Clement supposed s portion rf 
the \iyDi to be imparted to the heathen, their obicure knew* 
ledge of the Deity waa to be traced to this source. S. L. !• 
cccxLix. 5. 28. L. 2. ccccxcin. 17- 

' Psalm ix. 17. 

• 8. L. 5. pccixxi. 13. Compare L. 6. dcclx. 1. P. L. I. 
v. B. cxL. 3(1. quoted in page 62. 

' S. L.fl. Dcxi.Ti.28. L. 6. Dccci. 34. dcccxvi. 87. T« O- 
press the administration oF the universe by the Divine Provi- 
dence, Clement uses the words iiaiiofati, Zioiicur. S. L. 2> nn. 
10. L. 3. Dxix. 19. DSL. 4. L. 4. dlxxxi. 37. DLxxxni. 2S. 
iHMi. 37. 38. In L. 5. dcl, 18. we find the strange notion that 
the doctrine of Providence was revealed by the angels, who fell 
fnim their high estate {tuv uva tXqpov) through the seductions of 
pleasure. 




ice deserves punishment ; and that it i8 impioua 
to doubt whether prophecy and the dispcnsatiua 
of salvation are ordered according to Provi- 
dence." These are points which we ought not to 
attempt to prove, since the Divine Providence is 
displayed in the skill and wisdom discernible in 
created things, and in the order in which they 
ime into being, or make their appearance. He 
frho gave lis being and life, gave us also reason, 

IB he wished us to live rationally and well. — 
Proceeding from the principal things (ik tuiv 

rpoTi-yov/i(f(uv), as from the head, the Divine Pro- 
vidence extends to all, like the ointviait which 

^elt upon the heard of Aaron, and went down to 
the skirts of his clothing. * As the axe cannot 

'ork without a man to wield it, or a saw with- 
pnt a man to move it — and none of these things 
work of themselves, but possess certain physical 

[oalities which cons|)ire with the action of the 
irorkman to accomplish the work in hand — so an 
^ectual operation is given, through the medium 
of the things proximately moved, to the general 

' S. L. 6. Dcccxx. I. See Dcccxxi. 20. L. 7. dcccxl. 37. 
with respect to a particular Providence. In L. 4. dcii. 42. we 
find the following senlence, which refers to the prince or'Apx"*' 
of Baiilidcs : >i ir(i(ii'aia ff, tl rot airi rov ap^^oimc, iit ^ayai, 
KirilaBai ap\iTni, dXk' iyaaTtimipii Tolt oialais <rvy Kal rg riv 
ifbvuSy ycvian irpoc too tiuv flXuv Qcov. 

■ S. L. 6. ncccxvii. Iff. In the Ecloga; es Prophetttnim 
Scripturis, xvi. it is shown that God acts through the ir 
■lity of man. 




Providence of God, descending to each par- 
ticular thing. ' In the work of man's sancti- 
fication, the Providence of God does not destroy 
the freedom of the will. 

When we proceed to examine what Clement 
has said respecting the distinction of Persons in 
the Godhead, we find him referring the well- 
known ' passage in the Second Epistle of Plato 
to the Holy Trinity. He distingnishes them ex- 
pressly in a ^ passage in the First Book of the 
Pedagogue, where he says, " the Father of tbc 
universe is one ; the Word of the universe is one ; 
the Holy Spirit is one and the same everywhere." 



» S. L, 7. DcccLV. 22. 

' vcpl Toy Tcayrwi' ^aaiXia irdrro tirrif, Kaxtirov tytar ra 
Ttayra, Kijnivu airiov iravruiy caXuf SeiiTcpor St 'Epi, to inrrtpa' 
Kai rpiroy iripi, ra rp'ra' oiiK aUu^ tyiuyt f^aKoiiut q rqv dYlaK 
TpidHa fiiffucirOai' rpirov ficv yitp (I^aI rii 3yi«iv vyivfia' toy v\ir 
S( htvTfpoi', Si ov ravra iyiytre Kara jioiiXqaiy roS xarpoe. S. L. 
5. Dccx. 17. It is to be observed, that Clement does not con- 
fine the word rpiiic to the three Persons in the Godhead. S« 
S. L 3. osLii. 19. L. 4. DLXXXTUI. 9. nhere he calls faith, hope, 
and charity, the Holy Trinity (i) &yla rpitic). L. 7. DcccLtv, S6. 
T^y iiaKaplayTuy Ayiutt- rpia'^a fioyQy, Compare DCccXXXIT. 6. In 
the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis lxxx. we find, with reference 
to die rite ufbaptism, voi ^la rptuy ot'OFiariuf tuvtjc rqc iy fSoff 
Tpiaioe dTraXXayii. 

• c. 6. cxxiii. 9. The three Peraons are mentioned, C. xci. 27. 
P.L.3. c. 12. cccxi. 14. S. L.4. dcxxxv.9. Quis Dive* Sal- 
Totur. DCDLiT. 42. where the offices of the Persons &re nxkiked- 
See also the Eelogic ex Prophetarum Scriptuiis xiii. xxix. 



fe' Baya," that the Gnostic comprehends DotfitHe 
6r9t cause, and the cause generated by the first, 
which he calls in ' another place the second cause. 
It may be, however, doubted whether he refers to 
the Trinity, when he in another place 'speaks of 
the first, and second, and third, as suspended from 
one principle (apx^O* working according to its will. 
Then, he adds, " at the boundary and extremity of 
the visible world are placed the blessed angels ; 
■thus one order is ranged below auotlier, until we 
arrive at man." 

This distinction of persons was not, in Clement's 
opinion, in the least at variance with the unity of 
the Godhead ; for he says of * God, that he is one, 
Bud beyond one, and above the Monad itself, 
Wherefore the pronoun thou is emphatic, and 
|)oints out the only really existing God, who was, 
and is, and shall be ; for the participle (o wv) in- 



8. L. 6. dcclxsix. 9. See L. 2. crcci.xix. 30. L. 7. 
Bcccxxix. 36. 

* 8. L. 7. dcccxsxviii. 2. 10. 

• S. L. 7. dcecxxxiii. 42. 

' P. L. 1. c. 8. CXL. 21. IV U i Sfoci ''oi i-ncxtiva rov twit, 
11 Snrip aiirity fioyaSa' 3to ra! to Su fiApwv (the reference is to 
ihn xvii. 21.), ceiJcriiL))!' i\oy ifi^aiTif, rov oi^uc fioror oktq, S^ 
', (al cffTi, kill tarai, Stlicrvai Qtor- i/aO' cJv rpiwi- ir urofia Ktlrat, 
&y. See p, 254, Note 3. and Beausobre's remarks on the 
ionad, Histoire du Manicheisme, T. ii. p. 2S3. P. L. 3- c. 7. 
iBCi.Xxvj. 7. S. L. 5. DCLxxxix. 14. L. 6. dcclxxxui. 42. 
7. Dcccxcix. ID. ni-D. ;i. 
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eludes the three divisions of time, — past, present, 
and future. The title ' God is repeatedly given to 
the second Person in the Trinity. We * find 

' C. viii. ST. isirwaty £i iauriiv i tpiXoiKripfiuir Ofot, witll 
reference to Philip, ii. 7, txxxtv. 2. ry i-aSoirt Kal irp(wo««^ 
fiiyy Gcf itiyrt. P.L. 1. c. 5. CXIl. 25. roc Ocor Toy AoyoK.rtf 
£l' Ij^dt afOpunrof ycp6fiiyer — Afiyiiv Kii:kr]Kt rov Ocou, Toy tiidrrav 
&tov, Tov yjiiriov rov IlaTpit. c. 6. csiu. 1 1 . aWa wpov^oStir /lur 
avTov (fi'oc ovlc tv, Ococ Syra. c. 7. csxxi. S. o Si fifiircpot nu2a- 
ywyaci ^yioc Ofiic *li)ffO>rc> o Tuirqc r^C drdpuxuriiTOt KaOifytftiir 
A6yoc' a'vroc a tttXdi'flpujrot Bios iart railayoiyog, CXXXII. 11. 
tn CE Koi afuvdfjaoTuc ^c 6 Bioc u Kupioc. ftiiffiru yiyti'if^troc 
fii-SpBiTTor. quoted in p. 277, Note 3. When the force of the word 
aVttii'o^aoTOE is conaidered, and the manner in which it is applied 
by Clement (See S. L. 5. dcxcy. 21.), there can be no doubt ofhii 
belief in the essential divinity of Christ, c. 1). ci.vi. 3. on Sioc 
cai fiTiiiioupyoQ. L. 2, c. 3. cxc. 1 3. o aru^c Qtog kuI Kvpioc rir 
Skiity e. 8. ccxcv. 29. Ziii tovtu rot tic ov our cTdrTcviray SrBpv- 
xof , ruv ^iKayOpioxoy Giuv, ciriyi'uiroiTai Kvpiov icai iiKaioy. L. 3. 
c. 1. CCLI. 33. D Si avfiiraBqQ 6(0f uuro^ ^XEufitpwo-o- n)i' aapta. 
c. 7. ccLXXTil. 32. drtyit^t yap o rd>' iravrDK|iaropa Ocbc Atiyor 
I'^bii'. Compare u Siifnovpyos rue itv/itiii'tuv, □ Tnfrucparwft 
Kvpiot. S. L. 4. DCiv. 24. S. L. 1. ccclxxit. 11. ray Sun^po, 
olfiai, Sid* ilptiadat iifiiy rh yvy. Compare L. 2. ccccxLll. 8. 
ccccLiii. 11. L. 5. DCLXix. 13. L. 6. dccxcu. 20. uccexii. 10. 
6(d£ Iv aaptiif. Quia Dives Solvetur, ucDxxxtx. 16. irpotiit U 

U£ 9nJc Kai a /tiWci licpaiTliataSai nai d ^c'Uii ric aiTfi ilrokpi- 
vioBai. C. vtl. 14. (TTcfacii £i cvayj^oc « irpouif £ur^p' cr(4aiii 
6 (V rji ovTi wi', firi 6 Atlyoc, Sj ^v ffpoc roc Geoc, £i3aCTniXK 
iirt^i'Tl, ^ rd wdyTu itSi]^iovpyi]Tai. 

' F.L. 1. c. 5. cxii. 16. u ruv ^cyaXov Ocou' £ rotj rtXclov 
waio/ou' wide tc irarpl, tai irarijp ei- vi^. See c. 7. CKxix. 31. 

row Adyou- ly yap Sfjfu, a 6(0!;. Clement then refers to John i. 1. 
cxLii. 8. wc Ami roic ^Xijfli/aie h-art^affs rof ruv nv/ixiiirw*' 
Stdi- Efo fidroi- eIvqi, dya9oy, Jicniov, crjpoiipyoi-, »(dv tc irarpi'. 
8. L. 0. DcxLiii. n. In S. L. 7. dccclxxxi, 21., Clemenl 



ilso several passages expressive of the intimate 
union which subsists between the Father and Son. 
In a ' passage in the Hortatory Address are enu- 
merated the titles given to the Son : the Harmony 
of the Father — Ciirist — ^the Word of God — the 
Arm of the Lord — the Power of the Universe — 
the Will of the Father: and in 'another passage 
quoted in p. 28, is a description of his nature and 
offices. 

By the Word Clement certainly understood ^a 
peisoQ. Speaking of the idea of Plato, he * says, 

Identifies the Son with the Father aa to perfection, if the words 
tror arc not a gitisa. 
' xcJii. 15. Compare ici. 17- 

* Ixxxvi. 1. In this passage the Word is represented as the 
feUow-cumbatanC of the creature ; but in txxvu. 27. quoted in 
|i. 209, Note 5. the Word is made nnt a combatant, but the judge 
of the contest. uVo^uati^tmi u* oZy Ttpipacuc iy rji rSc liXijflii'ae 
jra^iw yvijfffuc dyuiyii^aiiiiOa, lipaptiiOrTOf; fiir rou \6yov Tov 
iylou, dybiyoTcBovyTos Si rav Bcottotov tuv G\uy. To the paa- 
B quoted in that note add P. L. 1, c. 8. cxxxvi. 15. St tint 
rov 0too ^iXavflpiujriaf avvayuiyiirrtit yi'^irloc- 
C. iii. 17. Adyof oiipavioc, ii yiiaws rfyiin'iirr^c iiri rji 
tot KOafuni 6(ar()y aTiifavouftivoi,. P. L. 1. c 6. cxilt. 14 
AAyOy rikiiOV it rtXtiou ^iirra tov IlnTpOf. C. 9. CXLVI 
w x-arnKparafioc >xti TUTfiiKov Aoyov. C. LXVll. 41. L. 3. 
KIS.XIII. 26. Tavraxov it tov A&yoy, S^ iari Tmrax""- 
SCIXXX. 7. i^iii'iy ai/Tuvs li jrayrfxirrris Aiiyoc. S. . 
BCCXXIX. 8. iwayairaiicTai tii Ki^dXatov Tuy oyruy, o XPITUC *ol 
\uipos Afiyoc- L. 5 Dccvlti. II. Dccxti. 5. 
' S. L, 5 DCLiv. 4. quoted in p. 177. ii H iSia iyrdij/ia rov 
ov, S-rtp 01 lidpl3apoi Aiiyoi' cifit/Kasi tov Qtov — xgotXOiiv ii i 
i6yoti Offtiovpylat aitios, irttra xal iauroy ytyy^, Srav 6 Aoyoc 
', yiytiTtti, 'ra kal BcaB^. Clement uses the expresaion i 
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■' The idea is the thought of God, which the bar- 
barians called the Word of God" (Aoyov rou 9£oii). 
Then he proceeds, " the Word going forth, the 
cause of creation, generates himself, when he be- 
comes flesh, in order that he may be seen by the 
eye." Clement had before said that justice, 
honesty, truth, cannot be seen with the eyes, only 
with the understanding. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the Word of God said, I am the trvtk, the Word 
can only be contemplated by the understanding. 
Speaking of the source of knowledge, Clement 
'says, "that we must ascend above all created 
things to arrive at tlie teacher. Since there is one 
Unbegotten, the omnipotent God ; and one First- 

rpo^fHCDc Aoyoc, to sigiiiry tlie spoken Word, not as opposed 
to the AiJyoc iyitddtroc. S. L. 5. dcxlvi. 39. o ydp rov warfoc 
TiSy oXiuc Adyoc, ouj^ ourdc em-iv u irpo^opiicas, cofia Si mi 
XpijiTTonjc ^ayiparraTri rou Qcoii, Zi/vafiU « "S irayKpariis nal 
Tf ovrt Btla' ovSi role fi^ ly/iaXoyovair daaTaviqTOi, BfXtfiia 
irayTOKparopiKiv. Compare dcxlviii. 21. yxtl ftiv yiifi ii ytyttris 
\6yot' irarUp St Toirou, u voiii:, S. L. 7. DcccLxlV. (i, 40. where 
b irpo^pixoi Xuyac is opposed to faith, vhlch is called ivSiaStriv 
n rfyaflrii.. 31. 

' S. L. 6. DccLxix. 29. See L, 5. dcxcik. 20. In L.^. 
Dcccxxis. 34, Clement calls the Son the beginning and first-&uitt 
of things existent, being without time and beginning, r^v fij^wtv* 
cat &vapyov dpxiiv rf KaX dKapxn- ™v orTwv roe v'idv. In the 
Eclngee ex Prophetarum Scripturia, iv. the application of the 
title 'Apx') to the Son, is founded on Hoseai. 7. 10. In S.L. 5. 
DCLXix. 12, God the Saviour is said to work, being the beginning 
of all things, which was formed an image from the invisible God 
first and before the ages, and then gave form to all things created 
after itself. See p. 257, Note 2. 

1 
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Begotten, by whom all things wwc made, and with- 
out him was not any thing made. For there is in 
truth one God, who made the beginning of all 
things, that is, the first-begotten Son, as Peter 
writes (in the Praidicatio) who well understood the 
words. In the beginning God created the Heaven 
i the earth. He is called Wisdom by all the 
prophets. He is the teacher of all created beings, 
|he counsellor of God, who foreknew all things. 
He in various ways has instructed man from the 
Brst foundation of the world, and perfects him." 

When, however, we say that Clement speaks 

«f the Word as a person, we mean not to deny 

that there are passages in which Aoyo? may 

be interpreted of an attribute or an operation. 

lUS, ' he speaks of the Heavenly Word, the all- 

larmonious, tuneful, holy instrument of God, the 

pramundane wisdom. He ^ e.\horts us to receive 

,e Word with open ears, and to entertain God as 

guest in our purified souls. He 'calls the Word 

the Lord the law of truth. He *says that the 



* C. vii 5. Yet there immediately follows n' lli o«v tv opyayoy, 

B OcoE Aiiyof, « Kvpwe — ^uXtrai ; 
' C. Ixx. 25. Solxxiii. 24, ivayii ru» aymv viro\ait0ariTC 
SQtoa\dyor. ' C. Ixxvj. 37. 

' S. L. 6. DCCI.V1. 37- Yet compare L. 7- nctcxsivii. 34. 
when the appellations law and eternal Word arc applieJ to the 
SsTiour. In L. 1. cccxliii. 7. Clement plays upon the twofold 
meaning of the word Aoyoc — Reaaon, and ihe Word. 
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voice of t 

power of the Word, the shioing Word of the Lord, 
the truth which descended from Heaven upon the 
assembly of the Church, works through a shining 
and proximate ministry. 

Clement 'says repeatedly, that " the Aoyoc is 
the source of all the true knowledge to which man 
attains." Hence it is sometimes not easy to dis- 
tinguish whether we are to understand by the 
word Aoyof the person who communicates the 
knowledge, or the operation of the communication 
on the mind of man. Thus he 'calls the sound 
Word the sun of the soul, by which alone, rising 
in the deepest recess of tbe understanding, the eye 
of the understanding is enlightened. He ' speaks 



' In S.L. 6. dcclsiv. 40. Clement says that the Lord is the 
power of God, witli reference to 1 Cor. i. 29. Compare Taluui, 
145, A. In the Excerpta ex Prophetarum Scripluris. lui. the 
Lord is caUed the Word with reference to Psalm xviii. 3, iiiupa 

' Thus C. \xiv. 8. with respect to the Gentiles, tl ydp col nl 
fidXiirra iyaiaiiara nva tov \Ayou tov Biiov Xa/3o i^t c 'EXAqnc 
tlXi'ya drra r^c aXijBtiac i(pdiyi,ayTo. Here b \6yvs i fcior 
seems to mean a Divine attribute. But in lxs. 32, the word* 
clearly mean a person, ati avi- r^; ^ay^i iiiraKoiiuititv roi ddet 
A6yov — ipiie Si 6 Adyos dydpaiwoii, li' pv KaTavyai6[uSa rir 
0i6y. Compare lxxviii.31. P. L. 2. c. 1. clxii. 13. i fni- 
iwy \6yos. S. L. 2. cccci.siii. 27. 

' C. lix. 26. 

' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxxiii. 6. See p. 330, Note 2. S. L. 1. 
cccxxxvii. 36. 



of the Father in the fulness of his love towards 
maD showering down the Word, and the Word 
then becoming spiritual food to the prudent. Yet 
this passage is immediately followed by one already 
quoted, in which the personality of the Word is 
.early expressed. 

We find the Word called the ' wisdom of God, a 
Stle derived from Proverbs viii. 22, or the " paternal 
irisdom — 'the good will of the Good Father, the 

[enuine wisdom, the sanctificatioii of knowledge — 
'the truth, thewisdom, thepowerof God — Hhe first- 
"eated wisdom, the * person or countenance of God, 
by which be is brought to light or revealed, and 
pade known — the ' person of the revealed truth. 

Vith respect to this last title, Clement is speaking 

fthe proof that the Son of God is our Saviour; 

ilis, he says, " is proved by the prophecies which 

' C. IxTiii. 5. !i ao^a, fl ivriy 6 Aiiyoc alirov. 

* P. L. 1. c. 11. clvi. 1. nri 70f/a crrl TarpiK^i 
' P.L. 3. c. 12. cccix. S6. 

* S. L. 2. cccclvii. 8. cura/iis oZy n-arpucq i.Ta'px*"'. L. 1. 
xcxxt. 99. L. 7- Dcccsxxui. 32. 

' S. L. S. dcxcix. 23. Clement refers to Wisdom rii. 24 ; but 
X ProTcrbs viii. 22. 

* P. L. 1. C. 7. cxxxii. 15. rpiowroy Si roi Otov i A6yos, y 
WTliirai o Gedc ko'i yruplCrTai. Compare 8. L. 5. DCLXV. SO. 
rrtvOir irp6eunroi' tip^rai roii [larpoc ii uioc ataOfiacvy vtyraot 
Bfico^flpoc ytrifcroi 6 Adyoc. it Tou rarpiiov jxijvuriit itiifioroc. 
ee alio the passages quoted in p. 381, Note 4. 

' L. 6. dccci 28. iTtt'i rpotjwiror /lir rijf iuKfuiiinjC nXijeimc 
v'wt TOV Qieu. 




; by the testimonies' which 
vith bn sensible (cognizable by the 
e ; and bv the (miraculous) 
annoanced and openly dis- 
■tared after las aacoisioa. That we possess the 
tntth. h pri>T«d by the fiict, that the Son of God 
is hintself oar teacher. For if in every inquiry a 
penon (.to tSect} and a tbiDg (to be effected) are 
uuTcfsallT fimnd. the irnth is revealed amongst 
as alooe. Since the person of the revealed truth 
is the Sod of God : the thing is the power of faith, 
which prevails over even adversary, and the re- 
sistance of the whole world." This title then Is a 
logical, rather than a tlieological distinction. 

Perhaps, however, the clearest and most con- 
nected view of Clement's opinions respecting the 
Second Person in the Trinity, may be found in a 
passage in the ' seventh book of the Stromata. 
He find him there saying that " tlie most excel- 
lent thiog on earth is the most pious man ; the 
most excellent thing io heaven, an angel, who 
having nearer access shares in greater purity the 
eternal and blessed life ; but the most perfect, the 
most holy, the most regal, the most beneficeai 
nature is that of the Son, being most intimately 
united to ' Him who is alone omnipotent. His i» 

' dcccxxxi, 13. 

' ii Tf fuii-Y iroiT.iijirirojx rpoatj(cirra'-ti. PelaVIUi objMV' 
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iigfaest pre-eminence ; he orders all things ac- 
ting to the will of the Father, aud gives them 
beat direction, and acts upon them with un- 
laried aud inexhaustible power, being enabled 
look into the secret tlioughts. For the Son of 
id never quits the eminence from which he 
ks down upon the universe ; he is neither di- 
ided, nor cut off, nor transferred from place to 
lace, but is at all times in every place, yet cir- 
cumscribed by no place, being all intelligence, all 
the light of the Father, ' all eye, seeing all things, 
hearing all things, knowing all things, by his power 
penetrating all powers. To him — the Word of the 
Father, who received the holy dispensation through 
Him who put it in subjection to him — is subject 
the host of angels and ' gods. Hence all men are 
his ; some knowing him ; others not having yet 
attained to the knowledge ; some, as frieuda ; 
»me as faithful servants ; some as mere servants. 
[e is the teacher who disciplines the Gnostic by 



to this expression an savouring of ArianiBm, because the nature 
it represented, not as the same, but merely as proximate to that 
of the Father. See Bull Defen. Fid. Nic. c. 6. sect. U. § 6. 
The whole teaor of the passage proves that Clement ascribed all 
th« attributes of the Godhead to Christ ; but when he is spoken 
of aa the Son, with reference to the Father, or as sent forth by 
the Father to conduct the ceconomy, the relation itself implies a 
certain sabordination or inferiority. 

We Biay obserre that Clement here applies to the Son terms 
in DCCCLIII. 10, he applies to God generally. 

Bo 8. L. 2. cccclv. 29. ro^ Ixtpdvu riy Otir. L. 4. 
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:nysterie8, the holiever by good hopes, tlie lianj of 
heart by the corrective discipline of a sensible 
operation. Thence proceeds a Providence, par- 
ticular, public or national, and universal." Cle- 
ment then goes on to state that the Divine pro- 
phecies plainly declare that there is a Son of God, 
and that he is the Saviour and Lord of whom we 
Bipeak. " He draws to him by persuasion those of 
the Greeks and barbarians who are willing to obey 
him. He it was who gave philosophy to the Greeks. 
' His providential care extends to all. Since, if 
it does not, we must conclude either that he wants 
the power, which would bespeak weakness ; or that 
possessing the power, he wants the will, whicb 
would bespeak a deficiency in goodness ; nor can 
we suppose that he who took upon him suffering 
flesh on our account, indulges in luxurious indo- 
lence (like the gods of Epicurus). As, therefore, 
it befits him who is the Lord of all, he takes care 
of all; for he is the Saviour of all. He allots his 
benefits to Greeks and barbarians, according to 
the capacity of each to receive them — that is, to 
those of them who are predestined and called at 
their proper season, faithful and elect. He, there- 
fore, who has called all equally, but has given 



sciv. 22. Ob yilfi &r wort o irioc r^ irarpi iuvpAoycitoiii, rai rcSn 
iy 9(oTc. L. 6. DCCXCVIII. 11. Kord r^v oi'yicX>rpoi«fi(ai' rif 
Kvpiuv ml Bcuf. Compare dcccxvi, 5. L. 7. Dccctxv. 17. 
' Compare dcccxxxi. 21. 
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Bore eminent honour to the more eminent be- 
liever, will not througl] envy withhold his benefits 
■om any ; nor will he, who is the Lord of all, and 
specially when he ' ministers to the will of the 
*good and omnipotent Father, be prevented by 
another from conferring them. Nor can envy be 
^incident to the Lord who, as he is without begin- 
ning (avap\wQ) ^ is also without passion ; nor can 
my thing which man possesses be an occasion of 
nvy to the Lord ; widely different is he to whom 
he passion of envy is incident. Nor can we say 
hat the Lord was unwilling to save mankind 
hrough ignorance — because he knew not how to 
provide for the care of each individual. Ignorance 
is not incident to God ; to him who before the foun- 

Idation of the world was the counsellor of the Fa- 
jSier. For this was the wisdom in which the omni- 
potent God rgoiced. The Son is the power of God ; 
ipasmuch as existing before all created things he 



,i ,JW 



iraiToirpaVopoc fltXq- 
bia expression. See 



a ejmriipiroi f too ayaSou t. 
vaTfjof. Petavius objected also to 
338, Note 2. 
We have seen that exetnptioD from passion is regarded by 
Clement as an attribute of the Godhead ; he must, therefore, 
have considered Christ, whom he states to be without begiDiting 
well as without passion, to be God. Compare S. L. 4. 
Lxxn. 40. Gioc ck niraSi)^, fiflu/Jiic re, saX dydriOifitiTOt, with 
DCCCLXXV. 16. c'i ftiy oiy fioroc 6 dvcmOvfUtTot ii dpx^C, 
Kifu>t o fiXafSpwirac, ii Kai ti' fifat HvBpunrot. There is no 
contradiction between the draSiig dyapx^C ytyofiivoi and the 
li dpXSc rff£iri9ir/jf)roc ; the former relating to the essential ex- 
ntcnce nf Christ, the latter to his assumption of human nature. 



■tK, 
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is the Word, m whom is contained the principle 
of all things ' (ipxnciiTOTOc Xoyo?), and the wis- 
dom of the Father ; and he may peculiarly be 
called the teacher of the beings created by him. 
Nor can he, who, having taken upon him fieah, 
which is naturally subject to passion, disciplined 
it into a habit of impassibility, be suspected of 
abandoning his care of man through the seduo- 
tions of pleasure." Clement afterwards says that 
" every operation of the Lord has reference to the 
Almighty, and the Son is, so to speak, an energy 
or operation of the Father — that the Son is consti- 
tuted the causer of all good by the will of the 
Almighty Father, the first causer of motion, a 
power incomprehensible by sense ; for what he 
was man saw not through the weakness of the 
flesh. Wherefore taking upon him flesh, which is 
cognizable by sense, he came to shew to men what 
ia possible with reference to obedience to the com- 
mandments." 

To the proofs of Clement's belief In the essential 
divinity of Christ, contained in the foregoing pas- 
sage, we may add several passages in which his 
pre-existence is expressly declared. Thus 'the 



' We find in occcxxi. 3. ritv dpxtnor \6yOf, which Jjowti 
understood ol' the Xd-yoc, but as it appears to me erroneously; 
in S. L. 1. cccxxxiv. 4. iirl riii" t^pj^uurarij*' oofiay. 

' C. Lxx, «. with referencu to Psalm tix. 4. Bee v. 24, yu, !*■ 
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»rd Christ is called the sim of the resurrection, 
fcegotten before the morning star, and gratuitously 
imparting life by his own rays. The precepts 
inculcating a righteous course of life, are 'said lo 
lave been announced before the law by the Word. 
' is said of Abraham that, looking up to heaven, 
3 saw either the Son in the Spirit, or as some 
nterpret the passage, a glorious angel. In ^ano- 
her place Clement, comparing the old with the 
|»ew covenant, says, " formerly the elder people 
the elder covenant, and the law disciplined 
he people with fear, and the Word was an angel ; 
lut to the new people was given a new covenant, 
md the Word was made (ysytvitmi) and fear was 
ihanged into love, and the mystical asgel Jesus is 



There is a passage in 'the fourth book of tlie 



■ S. L, 3, dxxxii. 21. In P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxi. 24. it is 
I thftt the Fsdagogue (Cbriat) appeared to Abraham, Ja- 

* S. L. fi. dcxlviii. 14. with reference to Genesis xvii. 1. 

» P. L. 1. c. 7. exjcxii. 27. csxjtiii. 17. Compare S. L. 7. 
BCCCTJtiV. 30. and L. 5. Bcxc. 28. irni ^i* dyyiXuv rpoaix^V 
(f. Tpoatxovc as L. 7. dcccxxxv. 18. Sia rt Tuir npoirv}(Uv 
dyyiXmy) liorrayaycirai, where the reference is to the angel 
who appeared to Abrahani- In the Adumbrations on the first 
Epbtle of St. Johnii. 1. we find Sed Moysi quidem propinquus 
AC vicinufl Angelua apparuit. mix. 28. Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. c. I. 
lect. 1 . §11. Clement says that Moses appears to have applic-d 
the appellation covenant to the Lord in Genesis xvii. 4. ij. L. I. 
ccccxxvii. 21. ' dcxxxv. It. 



Stromata wbich appears at first sight to be at va- 
riaoce with one which lias been quoted from the 
first book of the Psedagogue, as declaratory of the 
distinction of persons in the unity of the God- 
bead. "God," he says, "not being demoostra- 
ble, is not an object of knowledge ; but the Son is 
wisdom, and knowledge, and truth, and whatever 
is akin to them ; demonstration, therefore, and 
description (Sie£oSov) apply to lum ; all the powers 
of the Spirit, being collectively one thing, conspire 
to the same point, the Son, who is infinite with 
reference to the notion (twoiot) of each of bis 
powers. The Son is neither absolutely one, as 
one ; nor yet many, as parts, but one, as all things ; 
for from Him are all things ; and he is the circle 
of all powers collected and united into one. On 
this account the Word is called Alpha and Omega. 
In him alone the end is the beginning, and be 
enda in the beginning, not admitting any interval 
or distance." It is not easy to attach a precise 
meaning to many of the expressions in this pas- 
sage ; yet it seems only to mean, 'as Bull has 
interpreted it, that God cannot he known direcUy, 
and is known only mediately through the Son. 
In other respects it makes the Son co-existent with 
tlie Father. 

That Clirist was at once God and man is 
' Def. Fid. Nic. sect. 2. c. 6. § 7. 
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' repeatedly affirmed. la commenting on tlie in- 
junction given by Christ to eat his flesh and drink 
his blood (John vi. 53, 54), Clement ' says " that 
the Spirit siguifiea allegorically the body or flesh, 
the Word the blood ; the mixture of the two is the 
Lord, the food of infants ; for the Lord is Spirit 
and Word ; the food, that is the Lord Jesus, the 
Word of God, is incarnate spirit ; sanctified hea- 
venly flesh." * He was not, however, a common 
man. * It would be ridiculous to suppose that the 
body of the Saviour, as a body, required neces- 
sary sustenance for its preservation ; he ate, but 
not for the body, which was held together by a 
holy power ; but lest his companions should be 
induced to think 'otherwise of him (than as a 
man), as afterwards some supposed that he was 
only a man in appearance. He was altogether 
exempt from passion, subject to no impulse of 



' Thus C. vi), 2. yvy ci iTrii^ayi) avOpiiiiroic oiroc oSroc u 
A6yoi:, o fiuyo^ n^^u, 6e6c re ku'< di-flfjuiTut, &irdiTwv «/iJc ainos 
rfyaftiiv. See txxxiv. I. P. L. 1. e. 9. cxlviii. 33. L.3.C. 1. 
ecu. 22. S. L. 7. Dcccxxsii. 17. 43. ncccxxxiii. 10. In the 
Second Book of the Stromata, cccclxxix. 30, mention is made 
of the fourth Ilypostasia of the Lord, which Potter supposes to 
mean Christ's human nature, which together with the Three 
Persons in the Trinity makes the rcrpac. 

' P. h. 1. c. 6. csxiii. 35. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxiii. 31. iirtira Si, oiii ai'6(WToc i- ■ruo-oc 

• S. L. 6. dcclxxv. 28. 

' In S. L. 6. (Jccciv. 10. Clement says that the Son of God 
took upon him Aesh, which was an object of •enae. 
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passion; neither of pleasure nor pain." In 'the 
Eclogffi ex Pruplietarum Scripturis, we find it 
aflirmed that " as the Saviour, while in the body, 
spake and performed cures, he did the same before 
through the prophets ; and does it now through the 
Apostles and teachers. For the Church ministers 
to the operation of the Father. On tliat account 
he then took upon him man, that he might in the 
human form minister to the will of the Father: 
and on all occasions God who 'loves man puts on 
man for the salvation of man ; formerly he put on 
the prophets ; he now puts on the Church (a col- 
lection of faithful men), for it was suitable that 
like should minister to like for a like salvation." 

In the * second hook of the PsBdagogue, Clement 

1 xxiii. In S, L. 7. dgcclxviu- 9. The Lord is said to have 
assumed flesh, in order that he might instruct through tlie 
rnoiith of man. In the Eclogse ex Prophetanun Scriptimi, 
Lin. it is said that the devil was aware of the coming of Ihe 
Lord, but did not know that Jesus (6(oc is improperly inaerted) 
was he ; and therefore tempted him to ascertain his power ; then 
left him for a season, waiting for Ills resurrection ; for the Deril 
knew that the Lord was to rise. The daemons supposed that 
Solomon was the Lord, till he sinned ; they knew that Cbriit 
was the Lord after his resurrection. 

' i ^iXui'dpuirof &c6q. We find the AAyos so styl^ in 
P.L. 1. c. 7. cxxxi. 10. 

* c. 12. ccxli. 31. Compare a fragment found in the Cateni 
of Nicetas on Matthew xii. 46. in which it is siud that the 
pearl is the pellucid and most pure Jesus, whom the Virgin 
conceived from the Divine lightning {H nffrpam/c Tijr Biiai)- 
For as the pearl, being in flesh, and in a shell, and in liquid. 
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kjrs " that the Word of God in Scripture is called 
I pearl, being the pellucid and pure Jesus, the 
superintending or inspecting eye in the flesh, the 
transparent Word ; through whom the flesh, rege- 
uerated in the water, becomes precious." 



|r 



According to Clement, our Lord was born in the 
' twenty-eighth year of the reign of Augustus, 
when the census was first ordered to be made. 
Like several of the Fathers, he ' inferred from the 
words of Isaiah Ixi. 1. To preach the acceptable 
year of the Lord, that our Lord's ministry lasted 
only a single year. We learn also that even in 
his time considerable diversity of opinion existed 
respecting the days on which our Lord was born 
and suffered. He ^ aavs that, " Love was the mo- 
tive which impelled the Son of God to suffer for 
He speaks of Christ as 'sacrificed for us ; 

id with reference to 1 Cor. v. 7, Christ our pass- 



^peara to be a liquid and transparent body full of light and 
spirit, so the incarnate Divine Word (fleioc not fltoc Atiyoe) 
is intelligent light, shining through light and a liquid body. 

MXIV. U. 

• S. L. 1. ccccvi. 31. Tlie twenty-eighth year must be rec- 
from the victory at Actium. 



' 8. L. I. 



Compare L. 5. 



1. 22. See the 



K'two fcagments supposed to be taken from Clement's Work de 



• S.L. 6. dccliixv. 15. 



over is sacrificed for iw, he 'says, "Truly an as- 
tonisIiiDg sacrifice, the Son of God sanctified for 
U8." We have *9een that Clement calls upon us 
to be believers in the suffering and adored living 
God. He did not, however, suppose that the God- 
head suffered. On the contrary, speaking of tbe 
offering of Isaac, he 'says, " that the fact — that 
Isaac was not sacrificed — has reference to the 
divinity of the Lord ; for Jesus arose after his in- 
terment, not having suffered {in his Divine nature), 
as Isaac was preserved from the sacrifice." In 
another ' place Clement, having referred to the 
passage in the Epistle to the Ephesians xi. 4, 5. 
where it is said that God caused us, who were dead 
in siTis, to live together vntk Christ, adds, " Forthe 
Word, living and buried with Christ, is raised on 
'high together with God ;" that is, as I understand 
Clement, the Word did not suffer at the crucifixion, 
but was present with Christ's human nature in 



> S, L. 5. dclxxxvi. 8. arvitoy wc a\i)9wc dvfia, ui<ic 6mv 
vjrip hfuy ayini6iitros. But it lias been ingeniously conjec- 
tured that for dyiafu/iij'DS we should rend opayiaiofuv^t. Se« 
DCLxxxvtir. 20. 

' C. Ixxxiv. 2. xlmivmr, u>4pwir(, rf TaOdt-ri ko, rpM- 
mrav/iivfi Qcf iivrt, quoted in p. 331, Note 2. 

' P. L. 1- c. 5. cxii. 3. 



' Or perhaps is elevated together (with Christ) to God, S« 
Potter's Note on the passage. 



tomb, and preserved it from corruption to 
jievate it in the resurrection. 

Clement ' says expressly that the Word alone 
i without sin. 



He 'appears to have entertained, in common 

!th many of the early fathers, the opinion, founded 
a misinterpretation of Isaiah liii. 2, 3, that the 

irsonal appearance of Christ was mean. In com- 
mon too with many of the early fathers, he ^ plays 
upon the words Xp«rTOf and Xptjoro^, He finds 
also various mysteries in the letters of the name 
'Incoi-c- Thus * the rectitude or straightness (ij 
tvBtia) of the goodness of the Lord is denoted by the 
letter I. *In the number of Abraham's servants, 

18, TO}) with whom he rescued Lot, Clement finds 



V • P.L. 3. c. ]. ccLIi. 7- Tov liKiipioy ah 
yiyovirai fid 'Heatov ro Hvcvfia liaprvpti. 



L > P. L. 3. C. 12. 



17< fi6*os y<ip dvaiiapTrfToc aiiroc A 



Compare S.L. 2. 
ccccxt. 24. L. 3. DLis. 20. L. 6. dcccxvtii. 38. We find 
indeed in S. L. 2. ccccxxxtx. 16. tbe following sUtenient with 
reference to the SaTiour, cuXoc fif f, it dyairaaOai fi6rus -rpvc ft^iJi- 
TO xakoi' ro aXpiflii'oi' l.iriiroOai/yTuif' fli' yap to ipiii; ru dk^Biroy. 

Bat Clement always describes the beauty of the soul as the only 
uoe beauty. 

' C. Lxxtt. 10. xcv. 5. S. L. 2. ccccxxxviii. 10. ccccLxvi. 
2S. L. S. DCLXXXV.41. 

* P.L. I.e. 9. CKLVin. 40. 
S.L. 6. dcclxxxii. 4. Clement borrowed this from the 

istle of Barnabas, r. 9. 
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I H, the initials of 'Iijcrouc, the saving name. The 
' number of the commandments has also reference 
to the first letter of that name. The ^instrument 
of ten strings mentioned in Psalm xxiiii. 2, has 
a similar reference. In the 'sixth book of the 
Stromata there is a strange application of the woitl 
'Eiriffij^oc, expressing the number six, to our Lord's 
incarnation and transfiguration. We find too fan- 
ciful references to the * form and to the material 
of the cross. 

With respect to the descent of Christ into Hades, 
, it is expressly affirmed by Clement in the * sixth 
' book of the Stromata, ' ' Wherefore the Lord preach* 
ed the Gospel also to them in Hades. The Scrip- 
ture says, Hades says to destruction, we have Ttot sem 
hie form, but we have heard his voice. It was not 

■ S. L. fl. dcccxT. 35. P. L. S, c. 12. cccv. 3. Clement 
frequently calls ten the perfect number. See S. L. 2. ccccLV. S8. 
L. 6< occLxxxii. 11. Dcccvii. 25. and the whole of chapter Hi. 

* P. L. 2. c. 4. cxciv. 22. mi /ilm to iwixopA'v ^mkriipier 
Tov Aoyov rov 'l^iroi'i' ftt]vvci,Tf aroi'jftif r^t SiKiSot ^itpoi- 

' dcccxii. 8. b ii Slit ycviatait, f^y iifiXaaty if tjic inirtifat, 
(JyJoic VTtapyiav, ^oi'g QtO£ cv rrapKlif. 

* S.L. 1. ccccsiK. 11 L. 5. dclxvi. 23. dcxu. 5. Ai the 
numerical power of the letter I referred to the Saviour, bo the 
letter T referred in form and numerical )>ower to the cross. L. 6. 
DCCLXXHtt. 3, occLXXXiii. 36, C. xci. 26. /«'xp< tou mtiuiw, 
until his passion. Quia Dives Salvetur. dcdxxsix. 46. S. L. 7. 
DcccLXXX. 16. 

* dcclxii. 36. The passage of Scripture referred lo seems I" 
be Job xxviii. 22. 
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le place, which Ihcn found a voice and'uttereff 
le foregoing words ; but they who were consigned 
t Hades, and who had given themselves up to 
BBtniction, like men who voluntarily cast them- 
dves out of a ship into the sea. These, there- 
ire, are they who hear the Divine power and 
trice- For who in his senses would suppose that 
le souls of the righteous and of sinners are in 
de condemnation, thus imputing injustice to Pro- 
idence 1 Do not the Scriptures ' shew that the 
ord preached the Gospel to them who were de- 
coyed in tlie deluge ; or rather, to them who 
ere hound and are now detained in prison and 
astody? We have shewn in the 'second book 
lat the Apostles also, imitating the Lord, preached 
le Gospel to them in Hades. For it was fitting, 
ithink, that the chief of the disciples should be 
litators of their Master, there as well as here ; so 
Mt He might lead the Hebrews, they the Gen- 
[es to conversion ; that is, ' those who had lived 
the righteousness, which is according to the law 
and to philosophy, and had walked, not indeed 
perfectly, but in sin and error ; for it belitted the 
Divine dispensation, that thevi who had made the 
greater proficiency in righteousness, and had in 



• I Pet. iii. 19,20. 

■ cccclii, where Clement quotes 



. passiLge from the Sheplierd 



e fully explained ii 
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their lives made it their principal object (rpor/v 
/u'rMc), and had repented of their trausgressions, 
io whatever place they might be, since they con- 
fessedly were of the number of those who belong 
to the Almighty God, should be saved, each ac- 
cording to his own knowledge." According to 
Clement, therefore, Christ and the Apostles went 
down to Hades to preach the Gospel there to those 
who had died before his appearance on earth, 
whether Jews or Gentiles. This ' was necessary 
to clear the Divine oeconomv from the imputatioD 
of injustice. We may take this opportuni^ of 
observing that Ctement * maintained the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. 

With respect to the Holy Spirit, we have already 
quoted passages in which the distinction of persons 
in the Godhead is clearly expressed. To those 
may be added the ' following. " He who spraiig 
from David, yet was before David, the Word of 
God, overlooking the lyre and harp, inanimate 
instruments, but attuning this world, and the little 
world man, his soul and body, to the Holy Spirit, 
plays to God on the many-voiced instrument, and 
sings to that instrument, man." Again, comparing 



' dcclxv. 13. See the Valentin 
Theodoti Scriptis. xviii. 
' S. L. 7- dccclxxxix. 33. 
' C. V. 24. quoted in p. 12. 



a the Excerpta i 



oft 
Httai 
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tan's passage through life to the voyage of Ulysses, 
Clement ' exhorts us to avoid the seductions of 
"pleasure, as Ulysses closed his ears against the 
song of the Sirens ; and adds, " that the Word of 
God will steer us, and the Holy Spirit will moor 
as in the harbour of heaven." Clement^ speaks 
_pf the Paraclete as sent by the Lord ; ' of the new 
Ban, transformed by the Holy Spirit of God ; 'of 
ne Holy Spirit breathed upon the believer. Speak- 
ing of the first or eighth day, he 'says, "From 
that day wisdom and knowledge first shone upon 
us ; for the light of truth, the true light, without 
shadow, the Spirit of the Lord, "^ divided without 
division to tliose who are sanctified through faith, 
is like a luminary to guide to the knowledge of 
things as they really exist." In enumerating the 
ten parts which are combined in man, Cle- 
meat ' says that the eighth is the spiritual part 
^Ureathed into him at his creation (^ irvoii ti^ttc), the 



' C. Ixxxvii. 12. 



C. xci.25. ' C. lxxi.7. 

S. L. 5, dcxcriii. 36. 

S.L. 6. dcccx. 13. 

tifitfiit fitpi^ofiifiiv iri'tv^n Kup/ou n'c tuuc ^in Triimiut hy'' 
aeeL.6. Met. 24. In S.L. 5. nexcix.2, Clement 

that the Spirit is not in each of us as a part of God ; and 
{tromiBes to shew hon the division takes place, and what the 
Holy Spirit ia, in his works on prophecy and on the soul. In 
L. 7. DCCCX. 22, he says that our participation in that wisdom, 
by conipreher 



Bvine and hui 






, not in essence or substance. 



. dcccviii. 8, Siee L. 2. 



-v. 10. 



tenth is the characteristic peculiarity of the Holy 
Spirit which is added through faith. 

With respect to the inspiration of the prophets, 
Clement saya, ' "sometimes that God, sometimea 
that the Lord, sometimes that the Word, some- 
times that ' the Holy Spirit, spoke through them. 
Whatever they uttered, while thus inspired, was 
' true." 



On the subject of idolatrous worship, we find 
^ in Clement the notion, founded on a misinterpre- 



' C.lxxv. 20. Scot Sid'Uaatov XaXvr. P. L. 3. C IK 
ccxcv. 30. S. L. t. cccc. 23. Jia roWo raoc \iyu Kipioc ha 
'Uadiov. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxiv. 27. S<a M«ffti-e « Aiyot 
n-ofUfyyEiXcv. ccxxxti. 27- Siix Ao^if. L. 2. C. 12. ccxLVt. 36. 
u Adyoc ^la tov irpo^^rov. (Hosea). L. 8. c. 11. ccxcai. U« 
bit iid ZoXo^iajTOC Xfyei o Syioc A(Syoc. 

' C- Ixvi. 28, "Ifpt^iaeSt o irpo^^ijc, i iroriro^c, /'S^Xiii' 2i" 
■(epi/(i9 ro fiyuJi- nnu^o. So P.L.2. c. 12. ccxxm.7. P.L.I- 
c. 5. cvii. 6. ixiyyvot fitiprui St' 'Htraiov to Tryivfia. So L. t. 
c. 1. cLxviii. 11, L. 1. c. 7. C3CXXI. 11. B(d rqcfi^Sc with "■ 
ferenceto Dcuteron. axxii. 10. c.©. cslis. SB. 6 Ao^iJ, rw 
rewT. ro n«D;ia ro h' avrov. So L. 2. c. 10. ccsxXTnl. IB. 
c. 2. CI.XXXV. 15. Siti rou 'Aj^ic c- 12. ccxLVi. 22. cid n" 
So^yiov. In P. L. 1. c. 5. ctv. 32, we find to rpofiptri' 
«-i'Et>/ia. In C. LXTiii. 39, Clement calls the Holy Spirit llw 
mouth of the Lord, with reference to Isaiah i. 20. In S. L. T. 
Dcccxciii. 18, Clement identifies the Divine commaodiMiiB 
with the Holy Spirit, rait Oiiaic ivroXait, Tovriari ry JyV 

' S. L. 2. ccccxxxii. 14. oi ydp KifiSiiXove ol Er<»™i «V 68* 

\nyovc Ttpo^ipouaty. 

' S. L. 6. dccxcv. 26. quoted in p. 198, In S. L. 5. wrtiu- 



tation of Deut. iv. 19. that God had given the sun 
and moon as objects of worship to the Gentiles, 
in order that lltey migtit not sink into ahsolute 
atheism. Yet in the ' Hortatory Address we find 
him saying, that he knew not how men were in- 
duced to worship the workmanship of God instead 
of God, the sun and moon and starry choir ; 
absurdly taking for God things which are the 
instruments of (whereby to measure) time. In 
'another place he enumerates seven sources of 
idolatry. Some, beholding the 'heavens and the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, moved with admi- 
ration, deified and worshipped them. Some deified 
* the fruits of the earth by which the life of man is 
sustained. Others the visitations and calamities 
inflicted in punishment of crime; hence tlie furies 
and avenging deities of the tragic poets. Some, 
and among them certain philosophers, deified 
human passions ; fear, love, joy, hope. Some 
deified the course of human affairs, and gave 
ES,bodily forms to justice and to fate. Many deities 



16, Clement apeaka of persons who woishipped an imitation of 
tile circumference of the heavens, embracing the stars. 

liv. 22. quoted in p. 17. 

xxii. 5. quoted in p. 14. 

Qtoit if TOV 6tlr avofiaaarrt'; roue dirrcpnc, ra'i wpomtiiirijaay 

iit 'Iriai' Kai otX^i'iji', ic ♦pvytC. 8. 
At/to TOf oItov, w£ AOiffdioi' Kttl Aioyvaov t^v S[iTt%or, uc 
Oq/loioi, irfioatiyoptoaar. 11. 

* iToXXdc tiiy iaiiiovuiv tTiyoiioaaa fiopftit. C. UCXIX. 15. 
A a 2 



K 
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wero tlie offspring of poetic fiction ; and lastly, 
men ihrough gratitude deified 'those who had con- 
ferred any signal benefit on them. These seven 
sources are not very accurately distinguished from 
each other. 

Clement 'speaks of the angelic nature as the 
most excellent (created) nature in heaven, nearest 
in place and purity to the Divine, and partaking 
of an eternal and a happy existence. * The angels 
were infinite in number, and there were among 
them different orders or ranks. *Seven of them, 
being the first-born, possessed the greatest power, 
and were the leaders of the angelic host. * Each 
nation and city was assigned to the care of a par- 
ticular angel. Some also presided over the ^planets, 

' The Barbarians gave the appellation of gniia to their lif- 
^vers. S. L. 1. ccclv- 17. cccxcm. 29. Clement alludra U 
the deification of Alexander the Great. C. lxxvii. 3G. 
P. L. 2. c. 9. ccxin. 20, he mentjons the practice of crown- 
ing idols with garlands. Following Plutarch, he say> thd 
Numa prohibited the erection of any figure of God, either in &f 
likeness of a man or of any other unimal. S. L. 1. ccclix. I. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxxsi. 14. 

' S. L. 7. dccclxix. 8. drcipovt c" Saovt 4f^'' JpiBfif Xoyiii- 
fifVOi n'yyi'Xovc. 

' S. L. 6, dcccxiii. 21. dcccxxii. 16. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxxxii. 10, tlal ydp avyhaytytfiijitivot wpwP^ 
fl(/g Tt ™i a'pxa'? ayyiXoi *nrd tQyri. Compare L. 6. DCceXSB. 
10. This notion waa founded on the reading of Dcut. xxxii-*- 
in the Septuagint. 

" 8. L. 5. dclxviii, IS, ruin i^rriras roJc nXayvran « 



i some under the direction of the Divine Provi- 
ience, were even assigned to ' particular indivi- 
nals ; their office was to assist in disposing the 
lind for the reception of the Divine inspiration. 
1 the ' lowest order of angels were they who were 
i immediate communication with man, and the 
nmediate agents in the direction of mortal events. 
Thus God 'rains upon the just and the unjiist, 
through the instrumentality of the subordinate 
powers. They were also employed to give ' philo- 

r^r Bilav irpovoiav. CompaTC dcci. 1 1. L. 6. occcxvij. 5. apj^or- 
Tixit ayyr\iii iv iJXfji, Eclog«e ex Piophetarum Scripturis, lti. 
I S. L. 6. dcccxxii. 7, 12. ru'xo <<< xai ruy (Lowth reads 
txrrd rovt), ivl fitpuvQ, ilr iriois dwortTii^aTal riffc. See L. 7. 
DCCCLXxsi. 23. where tlic Gnostic is said not to be dependent 
on the aid of angels, but to be under the guardianship of God 
himselC DcccLicv. 37. 

' They are called proximate angela, cut riir upoinjfuv dyyi- 
\fy. L. 7. DCccxxxv. 18. Compare L. 6. dcccxxii. H. 
wpcai\nmpa f/ iriirKoini, 

' S. L. 6. dccliii. 24. oia tiSv uiroreray^Vui- tufo/Kwv. Com- 
pare DCCLiv. 15. Dcccxxiv. 12. L. 7. DcccXKxiii, 45, where 
Clement speaks of the gradation of beings from angels down to 
man. dccclxv. 26. 

' S. L. 7. deccxxxii. 8. oZrit iarty o Sicoie mi roic'EXXij^i 

riiy ^iko«o<fiai' Sid Tuy inroiitiTTipuiy dyyiXiiiy. Compare Dcccxxx. 

8. In the Eclogar ex Prophetanim Scripturis, Li. it is said that 

the first-created angels, moved by the Lord, acted upon the 

sngels who were in immediate proximity to the prophets (lic 

roit xpofftX''C role Tpo^qrnit dyyi^avt) declaring to them the 

^017 of God {with reference to Psalm xviii. 1.) that is, thecove- 

nuits ; and that all things which are done on earth by the minis- 

^Rky of angels are done through the first-created angels to the 

^p^ry of God. In lvi. it is said that the tirst-created angels 

^[|^ ba ndvaiiced from their present miniaterial office to a Mata 



liy to the Greeks. Clement speaks of i 
whom he calls * watchers ; of ' angels appointed 
to ponish the unjust, though here perhaps he is 
merely stating the opinion of Plato ; of * an angel 
of repentance ; of * angels who presided over the ' 
ascent of the blessed into heaven. 

The angels ' have no bodily oi^ns or members: 
• their perception is most acute. We find in Clfr- 
ment nothing to countenance the notion that 
prayers ought to be addressed to them. He 're- 
presents them, as well as men, as praying for 



of rest, in which ihetr sole occnpatioii will be tlie i 

of God ; that the order next below them wilt be advanced into 

their place ; and every succeeding order will riae to a higher 

rank- la lvii. we find the strange notion that men 

the angelic state, and having been instructed for a thouiand 

years by angels, are then perfected ; that their inatrncton 

elevated to the station of archangels, and that they themselves 

become in turn the instructors of men ; thus at stated period) 

they are restored to their appropriate angelic rank. 

* P. L. 2. c. 9. ccxviii. 12. a^dc aiirovc dirtitaiovrtt ^Tt>' 
\oic, ovt lypT)y6povi KaXov^iei'. See the Note of Coteleriu M 
the Apostolic Constitutions, L. 8. c. 12. 

' 8.L. a. dec. 27. 

* Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdlxi. 8. In the EclogK ex Pit>- 
phetarum Scripturis, xLt. we find mention of an angel who I 
the charge of exposed infants. See also XLViii. 

' S. L. 4. dcxvi. 17. ro7t £>tor«ff. rj dr6(^ dyyiXoif 

* S.L. 6. dcclxix. 21. 
' 8. L. 7. dccclii. 37. 

' 8, L. 7. dcccliii. 4]. Sdiv t'uvrai^ iyitt oitoc tou n>*w 
filov, irnp' ai/TDV fiAniv tui- ayaSwi- ni f/iy ioSijvai, rrf li ««(** 
^iTcai ii>yofii$a, V''i " '"' "' "J'T'X'"- See L. 3. dxxxiU. "■ 
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PesBiDgs from God. Ctement ' speaks o^ apostate 
ngels, who ' smitten by the beaaty of women, 
md giving themselves up to their lusts, were cast 
[own from heaven. They ^ revealed to women 
Divine mysteries which had come to their 
jiowledge, and which it was intended to keep 
scret until the advent of the Lord. Thus men 
Keived the doctrine of Providence and the know- 
ledge of sublime things (ruv fun^iipmv'). Daemons, 
^according to Clement, are hateful and impure 
Jpirits, always tending downwards to tlie earth, 
lovering about tombs and monuments, where they 
pre obscurely seen, like shadowy phantasms. He 
f couples them with bad angels, and says tiiat the 
pRme of angels or daemons was given to the souls 



» S. L. 3. dccxxv. 24. L. 7. 
' p. L. 3. e. 2. cclx. 17. S. L. 3. dxsxvih. 19. TMb notion 
U derived iiom the Scptuagint version of Genesis vi. 2. In 
, L. 7- scccLix. 8, Clement ascribes their fsU to indolence ; 
id says that they did not attempt to rise from double-minded - 
ns to singleness of habit, lic rijy filar iffirTir tfii' Ik rift ih 
^ ^iT\dqv iffirijPttrJrip-uc. Unity implies perfection ; duality 
bperfection — the possibility of the existence of evil as well as 
jOod, and of choosing the former. See p. 254, Note 3, 

8. L. 5, del. 13. Compare Eclogtc ex Prophetarum SLjrip- 
> Lilt, where there is a reference to the Book of Enoch. 
fcecoTding to Clement Satan inspired women with the love of 
, P.L. 3. c. 2. ccLiii. 27- 
' C. xlix. 22. xxxvii. 27. 

' S. L. 6. dcdiv. 28. Plagues and hail-storms, and tempests, 
were caused by them, ncctv, 5, 9. See P. L. 2. c- 1 . cLxviir. 25, 
where Clement, quoting Homer, says, that the souls of the dead 
flock tu the meats offered in sacrifiee to idoU. 
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"R ' some places he ' appUea the name 
laifiovt^ to the heathen gods ; in others he ' aUudes 
to the Platonic distinction between gods and 
deemons. 



With respect to the worship of dsemons, * Cle- 
ment doubts who first erected altars and offered 
sacrifices to them ; but says expressly that the first 
altar to Love was erected by Charmiis (qu. Chari- 
nus) in the academy. He * speaks of a diemon 
to whom gluttons are subject; but 'says that men 
cannot truly ascribe their sins to the agency of 
dsemons ; since if they can, they will themselves 
be free from guilt. He * defines the passions, im- 
pressions made upon the soft and yielding soul by 
the spiritual powers, against whom we have to 
wrestle. The object of these malevolent powers 
is on every occasion to produce something of their 

' C. 1.33. 

' C. XXXV. 4. Clement quotes Plato aa defining tblaifuitiar, 
TO ti Tov iaifiova i-}^nv' Caifioya ci XiyiaOat, to t^c 4"'X^ ^f*' 
fiytfioyiKAi'. S. L. 2. ccccxctx. 13. 

' C. xxxviii, 33, Clement mentions Photoneua and Menps. 
He interprets Sueiiatfiovia the fear of dtemons, ilie dispoaiiidn 
to deify eveiy thing, wood, stone, air. S. L. 7. ptccxxxi- B- 
See L. 2. cccl. 12. 

* P. L. 2. c. 1- clxxiv. 13. See elxvjii. 4. 

' S. L. 6. dccUxxix. 9. In the Eclog« ex Propbettnun 
Scripttiris VII. we tind the notion that unclean spirits are en- 
twined around the soul. In xt-vi. the affections of the soul V* 
called spiri 



' S. I.. 2. 



iilxxxvii. 7. SeeC. iv. II. 



WQ habits or dispositions ; and thus to bring again 

inder their subjection, those who have renounced 

em (in baptism). In ' the case of dsemoniacal 

possessions, the daemon entered into the possessed 

irson, who in consequence did not speak his own 

inguage, but that of the daemon. The ^ magi- 

howeyer, pretended that they could at all 

mes command the services of the daamons. 

Clement 'speaks of a prince of the daemons, 
irhom he calls tlie Devil, the dragon. *In the 
Adumbrations on the first Epistle of St. John, iii. 8. 

dfe initio diabolus peccat, we find the following 
Bomment, which implies that the first oftence of 
the devil might have been repaired by repentance. 

Ab initio scilicet, a quo peccarc ciejnt inconvertibiliter, 

t peccando perseveraTis. 



s.L. 1. c< 
C. Iii. 7. 



o Saul's pos- 



C. XIV. 11. where 
rphuEcd himself into a 



' S.L. 5. dcci. 31. L. 7. » 
IB B^d thaX Jupiter, when he 

in, showed what he was. 
* UX. 31. 6 Si iiajioXoc, avTi^oliaioe uy, aal furat^noat oil 
Jjr, S.L. 1. ccCLXvii. 36. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

• We have seen that in the beginning tif the StPO- 
mata, Clement speaks of the true tradition of the 
blessed doctrine, which had been handed down from 
the holy Apostles, Peter, James, John, and Paul. 
He "afterwardssays, " that the Lord permitted the 

' L. 1. eccxxii. 18. quoted in pp, 113 and 241 Notes 1,2. 
See L. 6> dcclsxi. 15. According to a passage quoted by 
EusebiuB (H. E. L. 2. c. 1.) from the seventh Book of the Hypo- 
typoaes of Clement, the Lord communicated this knowledge 
(ritv yviSair) to James, and John, and Peter, after the regnirec- 
tion ; who delivered it to the other disciples, and they again to 
the seventy. Compare S. L. G. dcclxxv. i'J. James, and John, 
and Peter, appear to have been selected because Christ took 
them to be witnesses of his transfiguration ; and St. Paul nni. 
formly states that he had received the truth by immediate reve- 

' cccxxiii.21, quoted in p. 114. cccxxiv. 13. This distinct 
between written and unwritten tradition is found also in cccxvm. 
S, cccxiK. 25. rccxsi. 12. L.4. ncxin. 23. L. 6. dcclxxivi.7, 
though in these passages Clement seems merely to be contending 
that the labours of those who publish the Gospel by writing, and 
of those wlio publish it by preaching, are equally useful. In L> 6- 
Dcccvi. 20. he says, that when God commanded Isaiah to tBk« i 
new book, and to write in it (viii. 1), he meant to intimntc thit 
the holy knowledge, which was then unwritten, being originally 
imparted to those only who could comprehend it, would after- 
wards be communicated through the Scriptures. This was ful- 
filled when the Saviour taught the Apostles, and they commitlnl 
to writing bis unwritten teaching. According to the Eclogs li 
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mysteries and the holy light to he com- 
muoicated to those who were capable of receiving 
_ them ; he did not reveal them to many, inas- 
■ much as they were not adapted to many ; but 
Bto few, to whom he knew them to be adapted, 
Band who were capable of receiving them, and 
Hof being conformed to them. Secret things, 
^Kjite God, are committed to oral not to writ- 
Kten tradition (\6yi^, ol ypaiifiart). Clement goes 
I on to Hay, that he does not pretend to give in 
the Stromata a perfect account of these secret 
, doctrines ; he means merely to renew the recoUec- 
I'ttou of them ; some had been obliterated from his 
memory through lapse of time, having never been 
»mmitted to writing ; and of those which he re- 
ained he made only a selection ; since there were 
Fsome to which he was unwilling to allude even in 
Iworde, much more in writing; lest they who met 
with them should pervert them to their own in- 
jury, and he should thus be placing, according to 
-the proverb, a sword in the liand of a child '. 






Eietaruin Scripturis ssvii. the ancienU (o'l Trpcafiirrtpoi) com- 
et nothing to writing, because they were unwilling to add the 
trouble of writing to that of teaching ; or to consume in writing 
the time which they must employ in meditating on that which 
they should have Co say. Perhaps too they thought that the 
talents of writing and teaching (orally) were acldom united in 
the same person. Clement mentions an unwritten tradition given 
the Uchrev^s. S. L. J>. cclxxxiii. 22. 

■ Compare L. 6. dccxxxvi. 1. dccciii. 30. L. 7- dcdi. 35. 
i.211,Note2. 



In ' the fifth book of the Stromata, Clemeul 
having quoted what St. Paul says in the third 
chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians (w. 3, 
4, 5), respecting his knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ, adds that there is a certain instruction of 
the perfect, to which St. Paul alludes in his Epis- 
tle to -the Colossians (i. 9, 10, 11, 25, 26, 27.) 
" Some mysteries," Clement proceeds, " were 
concealed until the times of the Apostles, and were 
by them delivered as they received them from the 
Lord ; concealed in the Old Testament, but now 
revealed to the aaints." He then quotes other 
passages from St. Paul's Epistles, to show that the 
knowledge of which he is speaking, is not vouch- 
safed to all believers. He quotes the Epistle of 
Baniahas to the same effect; and 'finds in Psalm 
xix. an allusion to the distinction between that 
which is written, and that which is concealed, in- 
asmuch as it is the subject of this higher know- 
ledge. Hence instruction {fia6>iTiia) is called il- 

' dclxxxij. 16. oil yap ixKvi:Xilt ^^ to fiuariiptw, ijupairav 
01 Saof tic dtdfiyijoiv roic fuT(a\riK6irt r^£ yyuiritui, at «i( rurt- 
aovatv Stuc ilpijrai irpoc Toii Kvplov, ylyi-ta6c tic o n'arqp v/iif 
rfXfioi. L. 7. DcccLxxKTi. 9. Compare dccckcvi. 29. Cle- 
ment quotes our Saviour's iojunctioii, that jxarli are not Ui ie 
catt before sKme, in jusdlication of this concealment of the higbn 
kDonledge. L. 1. cccxlviii. IT. L. 2. ccccxxxii. 20. 

' ilfiipaydfi rg 'if'PV fp^iiyfTatpiifia, ro ycypaftfiivov Qtrtcpvc' 
ica! vu£ vvcrl rfvny-yfXXei yvuait, rijc iirinit^iivfifiiyiir jimrwiit- 

jjctxxxiv. 21 See a diiFerent application of this verse, p. 336i 
Note 4. 



nomination (^wner^ioc), because it makes manifest 
hat which is hidden. Wlien St. Paul expressed 



* wish t 



spiritual 



lunicate in person some ( 

to the Roman converts, he alluded to the 

Gnostic (in Clement's acceptation of the word) 

tradition, which he could uot impart by letter. — 

. When in the third chapter of the first Epistle to 

he Corinthians (vers. 1, 2, 3), he told them that 

ne could not speak to them as spiritual, but as carnal, 

8 infants in Christ, and that he had in consequence 

Wed them with milk, not with strong meat ; he meant 

iby milk catechetical instruction in the first rudi- 

nents of the Gospel ; by strong meat, ' the full and 

perfect insight into the mysteries ; that is, the 

flesh and blood of the Word — the comprehension 

■af the Divine power and essence. 



In conformity with the distinction between the 
Gruostic and the common believer, Clement 'says, 
' that in proceeding to the contemplation of the 
mysteries of knowledge, he shall adhere to *the 
Celebrated and venerable rule of tradition, com- 
nienciiig from the origin of the Universe, setting 
forth those points of physical contemplation which 
—are necessary to be premised, and removing what- 

' 4 "TOiTicq 6(wpi'a. DCLXXXV. 3S. 
* S. L. 1. cccxxv. 1. 
Karii Tor timki^ rai ac^iyov Hit 'tapaluaitui Kavova. In 
!8, we find »po uunjt r^c rapat^oaiuif riji avyifOooc, 
■rkicb appears to be opposed to t^s yvwariic^c tapaidatw In 7> 



ever can be an obstacle in the way ; so that the 
ears may be prepared for the reception of the 
Gnostic tradition, the ground being cleared of 
weeds and fitted for the planting of the vineyard ; 
for there is a cotiSict previous to the conflict, and 
mysteries before the mysteries. 



Speaking of the heretics, Clement ' says, " that 
they did not transmit or iaterpret the Scriptures 
agreeably to the dignity of God ; for the under- 
standing and the cultivation of the pious tradiUM, 
agreeably to the teaching of the Lord delivered 
by the Apostles, is a deposit to be rendered to 
God. — The Scriptures are to be interpreted ac- 
cording to the canon of the truth. Neither the 
prophets, nor the Saviour himself, announced the 
Divine mysteries so as to be easily comprehended 
by every one, but spoke in parables ; which will 
be understood by those who adhere to the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures according to the eccle- 

' S.L, 6, dcccii. aj). h coi'ui' r^; a'AtiSc/ac. L. 6. dcccvi, 8. 
Dcccxvm. 15. L. 7. dcccxc. 14. is equivalent to 6 tcKXqmin'ic^ 

ItavilV. DQQCm. 10. DCCCLXXXVII. 19. DCCCXSVl. 14. DCCCLV. 1. 

ii Kuvuiv rfit 'Eii-KXiiffiac. L. 1, cccLXxv. 14. L. 7- Dcccxcvii. 
25. OS is q dAqO^c Ttafidhoai^. dcccxlv. 5. where there ii a 
direct reference to the Heathen mjsteriea, to Sj 'HccXqamtf- 
Tixii ■KOpacoati. scccxc. 34, i; yfuiric ^ 'Ec^'XifriatrTu:^. dcccxcii- 
21. Dcccxcvii 16. at tov Xpiirrov Trapaliimi^. Dcccxcitl. 3S. 
4 TOV Kvpiou irapaSoaic. Dcccscvi. 28. dcccxctii. 40. diia wcy«- 
footc. Dcccxcv], 14. ii 'AiroTToXiKq Koi 'Ei:t\iiaiaaTiKii opOoro/Ut 
Twv eoy/ioVwv. rcccxcvi. 23. 6 rard r^v aKiiduav tiiayytXitit 
mviiv, L. 3, DXU. 16. Kavuf r« iriartvs. L. 4. dcvii. SS. 



iastical rate ; and that rule is, the harmony of 
be La.w and the Prophets with the covenant de- 
fvered by the Lord during his presence on earth." 

When we proceed to inquire what were the 
EDysterious truths which had been thus transmitted 
by unwritten tradition, and were unfitted for the 
ear of the common believer, we shall find that 
they consisted chiefly of precepts for the formation 

rof the true Gnostic — the perfect Christian. The 
pee to which the Romish Church applies unwritten 
tradition and the ' Disciplina Arcani — in order to 
account for the total silence of the first ages of 
Christianity respecting certain doctrines which it 
now requires its followers to believe, as necessary 
ilvatioD — this use receives no sanction from 
mike writings of Clement. The same Scriptures 
were placed in the bands of Clement's Gnostic, 
ad of the common believer ; but he interpreted 
hem on different principles ; he ' affixed to them 
a higher and more spiritual meaning. The same 
doctrines were proposed as the objects of his faith, 






* InS.L. 4. dcvi. 22, Clement gives a apcumen of the secret 
le in his day, for the purpose of showing its abauidity. 
Potter has misunderstood the passage. Sec his Note. 

' See what is said in the tract entitled Quis Dives Salvetur, 
respecting the hidden wisdom contained even in the simplest of 
our Lord's sayings; not merely in those which perplexed his 
disciples, and which he explained roTj inu jcoi ouroic roit rqc 
fiaaAtlae teV^^ic vtr' aiirov KaXou/jiVoiE- dcdxk.XV1II. 30. 
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but be explained tbem in a different manner; he 
discovered in them bidden meanings which are 
not discernible by the vulgar eye. Clement's 
Esoteric system agrees only in one respect with 
the Romish Disciplina Arcani ; it is equally desti- 
tute of solid foundation. 

Far, however, from teaching his Gnostic to rely 
on unwritten tradition, Clement ' says, " that they 
who are labouring after excellence, will not stop 
in their search of truth, until they have obtained 
proof of that which they believe from the Scrip- 
tures themselves." He 'alleges that the heretics 
perverted the Scriptures according to ttieir lusts; 
^ that they did not obey the Divine Scriptures, and 
kicked off the tradition of the Church. He 'says 
that, in cases in which it is not sufficient merely to 
state a doctrine, but we are also required to prove 

' aXX' oi Koviiy iroifioi i-rl rote iroXXfirrott oil Tportpov AnBri" 
aovrat {ijrouirtc r^v iXiiBtiar, Trplr hy rijv &*6Sttliv iw' <M' 
\dl3wtri ruH ypo^wt. S. L. 7. DCCCLXXXK. 13. He gJTM W 

unhappy illustration of his own precept by appealing 10 •>> 
apocryphal Scripture in proof of the perpetual virginity of Mwj- 
Dcccxc. 4, 

* S. L. 7. dcccxc. 11. Compare dcccxci. 19.40. L t 
Dxxix. 2. quoted is p. 320, Not« 1. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxc. 20. roTc Biian ircldorro Sv yjwfi'C- 
Dcccxciv. 7, So ai t:vputKa't ypa^al. occcxc. S. 34. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxci. 6. Clement says that the Gnostic gW 
old in the Scriptures, preserving the apostolic and ecclfii'''" 
division (SpdoTOfiiar) of doctrines, ncccxcvi. 23. See I* *' 

DXLtll, 15. 
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what we affirm, we then do not look for huniao tes- 
timony, but appeal to the voice of the Lord, which 
a greater surety than all demonstration ; or 
leather is the only demonstration. With reference 
this knowledge, they who merely taste the 
Scriptures are believers ; they who proceed further 
ire accurate indexes (yviiftovK:) of the truth ; they 
■e Gnostics. ' Tims we, bringing proof respecting 
&e Scriptures from the Scriptures themselves, rest 
Our belief on demonstration. Clement says, that 
iie * Gnostic follows whithersoever God les^ds 
im in the divinely inspired Scriptures ; and ^ cou- 
iCS clear demonstration from the testimony of 
ihe Scriptures with knowledge (ji yvCoat^), when he 
ipeaks of the remedies of ignorance. He ' opposes 
the tradition of tlie blessed Apostles and teachers, 
which was in agreement with the divinely-inspired 
Scriptures, to human doctrines; and 'repeatedly 
rts the unity of the Apostolic tradition. 



Clement has quoted ° all the books of the Old 



' So S. L. 7. dcccxci. 35. iv ry /Je/Iqiduv fEaoTov ru 
ittKWjiivuv Karh roc ypaftiQ il avriiy iraXiy tQv bfioiuiy y 

See abo Dcccxcvt. 8. 
• S. L. 7. dcccxciv. 38. 

t* 8.L. 7. dceCYCT. 10. iv yi-i,ait rp cid riiv ypaipiiy 
to^cvi|. Dcccxcvn. 8. 
* 8. L. 7- dccexcvi. 1 1 . 
' As in S. L. 7. dcil. 8. 
' There appeare to be a reference to the Book of Ezra, f 
cxcii. 35. and to that of Nehemiah. cccxcii. 15. 
B b 
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Testament with tlie exception of that of Ruth, the 
second book of Chronicles, the Song of Solomon, 
and the Prophecy of ' Obadiah. 



Of the apocryphal books, he quotes * Ecclesias- 
ticus, and gives it the title of Scripture, He quotes 
it also under the title of ^ 2o^i'a, 

He ' quotes also the book of Wisdom under the 
title of it So^ia, a title which he * gives to the book 
of Proverbs ; it may, therefore, be inferred that 
he conceived the three books to have been com- 
posed by Solomon. He 'quotes Baruch under 

' Obadiah ('A/Joi'ou) is mentioned in the enumeration of tbr 
prophets. S. L. 1. cccc. 31. 

' 4>o/3oc yap Kvplov i^iruAcirai afiaprfiftara' 5i^j3ot S" oil ivrii- 
acTai SiKauueijvai, ijirialv )j ypafli. 1. 18. 22. P. L. 1. & 8. 
cxxxix. 7. See also L. 2. c. 6. cxcvi. 29. c. 8. ecu. 10, Sn- 
ipavoc Spa ao^iat, § iptl'^f >l ^ixfia, fijioi Kvplov. 1.18, L,1,B. 
cxKxix. 25. So also cxu. 2. c. 9. cxlii. 41. c. 13. clix. IS- 
L. 2. c. 1. CLXvm, 22. c.7. cci. 6. 

* ifiparTiz ^E wai&cia^ dydirr), fiv q Zo^a \iyii' dyaw^ it, 
r^pijirie yifibiv aWriq. vi. 17, 18. P, L. 2. c. 1. CLXfll. *■ 
S.L. 2. ceccxxx. 38. 

}] Ocia So^la vipop<ii[iivri irapoyyiXXti roTc a«7^c riieyotti pi 
((rfli oifoitiiTTit, xxiii. 20, 21. P. L. 2. c. 2. cLXxxii. 24. So 
c. 9. ccxviii. 18. L. 3. c. 12. cccvi. 37. S. L. 1. ccclxxv. 10. 
1} irai-uptroc XtHpla. S. L. 2. di. 36. See the Note of Coleleiiui 
at the end of the Epistle of Clemens Romanus. Clement quoting 
passages from the book of Proverbs, calls them plioiie it «wI>C 
'Ejipalov trc<roit>uT[iiyov. C. Lxvii. 36. So P.L. 2. c.B. CKBT. 
22. irpofiirtiai' oiaav trcaofia/iivijy. 

' Kai fi/iy Kai Sid 'liptftiov ti^v ifpaviiaiv ilitycirat, MojMpiM 
ivfiiy, 'lapaifk, \iyuy, 8ti to' dpterd Tf Oiy yvuerd lifiiy itn. 



the name of Jeremiah, and gives the 
title of Divine Scripture. 

He ' mentiona the book of the Maccabees in con- 
janction with that of Esther and Mordecai ; and 
■speaks of the compiler of the epitome of the acts 
of the Maccabees, with a particular reference to 
the second book. 1 — 10. He * refers to the book 
of Tobit under the title of Scripture. There * ap- 
pears to be one reference to the book of Judith, 
viii. 27 : and there *are references also to the 
Apocryphal books of Esdras. 

Clement quotes all the four Gospels. We have 
'already noticed the accounts given by Eusebius 
out of the Hypotyposes, respecting the origin of St. 
Mark's and St. John's gospels. 



m- 13. P. L. 1. c. 10. CLO. 9. 12. 37. ToyniXHc yovv 4 6tla 
wn Xiyn -ypa^ii, after which follows a qaotadon &om Baruch, 
m. 16, 17. L.2. c. 3. clsxxix. 16. 

S.L. I. cccxcii. 19. 

S. L. 5. dccv. 20. 

S. L. 3. Dill. 19. rovTO j3pa;(Eiiic h ypafl) hiliXaiay (IpqKvuii 
t ftunie, aXkf oil roilimit. Tobit iv. 16. See alio L. 6. i>ccxci. 
IT. 

* S. L. 2. ccccxlvti. 32. 

* 8. L. 1. cccxcii. 32. cccxciii. 1. ccccx. 22. L. 3. dlvi. 30. 

* p. 5, Note. See the Adumbrations on the fifth chapter of 
the first Epistle of St. Peter, v. 14. mvii. 39. 
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Clement ' ascribes the Acts of the Apostles to 
Luke. He quotes all the Epistles of St. Paul, 
excepting that to Philemon. That to the Hebrews 
he 'ascribes expressly to St. Paul. 

Of the Catliolic Epistles he quotes three ; for I 
agree with ' Lardner in doubting whether there is 
any express reference to the Epistle of James, to 
the second of Peter, or to the secoud and third of 
John. But Clement ' quotes what he calls the 
larger Epistle of John, thereby implying that 
there was at least one smaller epistle composed by 
that Apostle. In the ^ Adumbrations on the Epis- 
tle of Jude it is said that Jude was brother of the 
sons of Joseph ; and that though he knew his re- 
lationship to the Lord, yet he did not style himself 
the brother of the Lord, but of James. 

Clement * ascribes the Apocalypse to St. John. 



' S.L. 5. dcxcvi.5. The passage of the Adumbrations refrrrd 
to in the preceding Note. 

' S. L. 6. dcclxKi. 24. See also L. 2. ccrcxxxiii. 1. d1' 
7. 34, L. 4. ncviii. 26, the Note in p. 5 of this work, and ihe 
Adumbrntiona on the first Epiatle of Peter, mth. 16. 46. 

* Credibility, Part 2. e. 22. sect. 8. 

' 'loiav*Tjc i" rp fdion iriaroX^. S, L, 2. CCCCLXIT. 3. 

' Mvii. 49. Eusebius, E. H. L. 6. c. 14, says that CleineW 
in the Hypotoposes quoted the Epistle of Jude. It ia expreMlj 
quoted S. L. 3. nxv. 10. 

' S. J. 6. dccxdii. 1 1 . Compare P. L. 2. c. 12. ccxli. 37. 
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With respect to Apocryphal writings he ' has one 
express reference to the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. 

He ' quotes from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, two questions put by Salome to Christ. 

He ' quotes an Apocryphal work entitled the 
Traditions of Matthias; to whom, as we 'have 
Been, the followers of Valentinus, Marcion, and 
fiasilides, appealed in support of their opinions. 

He " quotes a work entitled the Preaching of 
Peter, and from tlie manner of quoting, seems to 
liave attached some authority to it. Upon this 
point, however, as well, as upon Clement's cita- 



■ S. L. 2. ccccliti. 2. See Lardner, Credibility, Part 2. c.22. 
:t. 13. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxix. 45. dxl). 14. Compare nxx^fii. 8. L. 3. 
III. 14. Excerpta ex Theodoli Scriptis. lxvii. Jones says 
that Clement had never himself seen this gospel. 

" S, L, 2. eccclii. 37. 1-3. dxxiii. 15. L. 7. dccclxxxii. 

IK Tivot rfroipu^v. L. 3. DxxiT. 30. 

S. L. 7. dcd. 9. 

S. L. 1. ececxxvii. 27. iv ii ry Uirpou Kiipvy^nn cupotc Si' 

If KoX \vyov Tov Kupioc Ttpoaayopiuijitvov. L. 2. cccclxv. 5. 

.DCCLIX. 24. OCCLXI.22. DccLxii. 9. dcclxiv. 47. occlxix. 

Dccciv. 35, Eclogie ex Prophetarum Scripturia, lviii, 
feander considers this work as the composition of a moderate 

itic. On the Onoatic systems, p. 30. 



tions from other Apocryphal writings, I refer the 
reader to ' Lardner. 

Eusebius ' says that Clement in the Hypotopoaes 
quoted the Revelation of Peter. We find ' refer- 
ences to it in the Eclogse ex Prophetarum Scrip- 



Having considered the testimony borne by 
Clement to the genuineness of the books of Scrip- 
ture, we will proceed to consider his mode of in- 
terpreting it. To begin with the book of Genesis. 
"By the serpent," he * says, "is allegorically 
represented pleasure, which creeps upon the belly, 
an earthly vice." ^ The laughter of Sarah, when 
it was announced to her that she should bear a 
SOD, was the laughter, not of incredulity, bat of 
bashfulness. ' Lot's wife, because she willingly 
turned to look back on worldly vice, was left with- 
out sensation, becoming a pillar of salt ; and being 
thus prevented from proceeding further was fixed, 
not as an empty and useless figure, but fitted to 



1 Credibility, Part 2. c. 22. sect. 13, See also Jonea i 
Canon. 
' E. H. L. 6. e. 14. » xli. xlviii. xlix. 

* C. IxxxTi. 23. Compare S. L. 6. dcccxx. 30. 
' S.L. 6. dccxc. 23. 
' S.L. 2. cccclxi. 35. Compare C. lxxxii. II. 
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Bait or preserve (apriiaai) those who have a spiri- 
tual discernment. ' Abraham, when he obeyed 
the command to sacrifice his son Isaac, on the 
third day lifting up his eyes saw the place afar oif. 
The following is Clement's comment. " The first 
day is that of the sight of that which is fair ; the 
second is the best desire of the soul ; on the third 
the mind discerns spiritual things, the eyes of the 
understanding being opened by the Teacher who 
rose again on the third day. Or the three days 
may be the mystery of the seal (of baptism), 
through which man believes on the true God. 
Hence Abraham saw the place afar off ; for the 
place of God is hard to be comprehended. Plato 
calls God the place of ideas {-^^pav t^twv), having 
collected from Moses that he is a place, inasmuch 
as he comprehends all things." With reference 
to Genesis xlix. 1 1 , Clement ' says that the blood 
of the Lord is called allegorically wine. " He ' 
washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes." 'Moses, speaking allegorically, 
called the Divine Wisdom the tree of life planted 
in Paradise ; by which Paradise we may also 
understand the world, wherein all the works of 
creation are called into birth. Clement 'inter- 
prets the history of Joseph allegorically. The 



' Gen. xxii. S. L. 5. dcxc. 15. 

■ P.L. 1. C.6. Mxvi. 12. 

■ S. h.5. dcxc. I. 



' S, L. o. dclxxvui. 7< 



I 



coat o( many colours which Joseph wore indicated 
his various knowledge, of which his brethren were 
envious. They cast him, therefore, into a pit in 
which was no water, after they had stripped him 
of bis coat, that he might, like them, he without 
knowledge. 



To follow Clement through all his allegorical 
' interpretations would be a wearisome and unpro- 
fitable labour ; I shall, therefore, content myself 
with producing some of the most remarkable. In 
'the sixth Book of the Stromata, he gives the 
Gnostic explication of the Decalogue. He ^ first 
observes, that " the number ten is a sacred number. 
The finger of God, with which the commandmenti 
were written, is the power of God, by which the 
heaven and earth, represented by the two tables, 
were created. There is a celestial Decalogue; the 
sun, moon, stars, clouds, light, wind, water, air, 
darkness, fire. There is also a terrestrial Deca- 

' The reader will find allegorical interpretaUons of Esodni 
XV. 1. in S. L. 5. DCLXKTII. 35. Exod. xix. 18. L. 6. Dxsrv. 
24. Exod. xxi. 33. L. 5. dclxxviii. 19. Exod. xxxiv. 5. LS. 
ccccxsxi. 17. Levit. i. 6. L.5. dclxxxvi. 21. Levit. xviii. I. 
L. 2. ccccMir. 23. Numb. vi. 9. P. L. 1. c. 2. C. 4. Deut 
xxii.5. S.L.2. cccclxxi. 20. Deut.xxiii.l. C. xxi. 13, wheM 
Clement calls Mo3e» the hicrophaat of truth. Deul. xxv. 15. 
C. Lx. 6. He frequently produces different interpretations of 
the same passage. Thus P. L. 2. c. 1. clxxh. 37. c.8.ecv.20. 
S. L. 2. ccccLxxiv. 22. 

' dceuvii. 25. 

' Compare P. L. 3. c. 12. cccv. 3. 
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logue; men, cattle, creeping things, beasts, two 
kinds of aoimals living in the water, fishes and 
whales ((cijnj) ; two kinds of winged animals, car- 
nivorous, and those that live on milder food ; two 
kinds of plants, those that bear fruit, and those 
that do not. The ark, in which the tables were 
deposited, was the knowledge of things human 
■and divine, i. e. Wisdom. The two tables may 
also mean the two covenants. In consequence of 
the abounding of ignorance and sin, they (the 
tables) were mystically renewed, the command- 
ments being written with two spirits, the superior 
and the subject (r^ rt vytfioviKi^ , ti^ n un-oKn^i'vy), 
Jor tkefiesk lustetk against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against thejlesh. There is, moreover, a decalogue 
in man ; the five senses, the faculty of speech, 
the seminal principle, the spiritual principle 
breathed into man at his creation, the principal 
feculty {to iifinoviKuv) of the soul, llie characteristic 
peculiarity of the Holy Spirit which is added 
through faith." Clement then proceeds to inter- 
pret the several precepts, and in his enumeration 
appears to confound the first and second together; 
for he makes the prohibition to take God's name 
in vain the second ; and the command to observe 
the seventh day the third. There is, however, 
reason to suspect some corruption of the text ; for 
he calls the command to honour parents the fifth. 
Interpreting tliis commandment, he says " that 
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by father is meaiit God ; and by mother, not 
some suppose, the substance out of which men are 
created ; nor as others say, the Church ; but the 
divine knowledge and wisdom, which Solomon 
' calls the mother of just men. The next com- 
mandment is that against adultery ; by adultery 
Clement understands a departure from the true 
knowledge of God. In like manner by murder 
he understands a violent taking away of the tmlb 
respecting God and his eternal existence. Theft 
is the appropriation to ourselves of any part of the 
honour due to God, as the author and preserver 
of all created things. The Greeks too, when they 
imitated the true philosophy, were thieves." Cle- 
ment then passes immediately to the tenth com- 
mandment '. 

We have already ' noticed the following extra- 
ordinary comment on Exodus xvi. 36, ^ow an 
Omer is the tenth part of an Ephafi, or according 
to the Septuagint, of the three measures (riv T^tit* 
fiiTpwv). " By the three measures are signified tbe 
three criteria in us: sensation, of things sensible; 

' PrnverbB i. 8 ; xxxi. 1. 

' Among the prohibitions in the Decalogue, Clement iiwert" 
„v KaiSotpeopiiaiic. C. Lxxxv. 3. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxni. H. 
L, 3, c. 12, cccv. 6. S. L. 3, nxxvii. 32. It is omitted L.S- 
I. 19. 
8. L. 2. ccccLV. 4. See p. 139. 



speech, of things spoken, nouns and verba ; 
understanding, of things intelligible (wonrwv). 



the 



' According to the mystical interpreters of Scrip- 
Moses slew the Egyptian who smote the 
«brew with a word. 



The ' Israelites, when they departed out of 
ypt, spoiled the Egyptians, not from greediness 
r gain, as their accusers affirmed ; but partly in 
der to obtain a recompense for the service which 
liey had rendered during their sojourn in Egypt; 
JBrtly in order to punish the Egyptians for re- 
ducing them to a state of bondage, in violation of 
the laws of hospitality; for they came originally 
uto Egypt as supplicants in a time of famine. 

I * The pillar of fire which preceded the Israelites 

■nified that it is impossible to represent God by 

^e ; it signiBed also his stedfastness, and 

} unchangeable light, which cannot be reduced 

a figure. Hence the ancients set up columns 

r pillars which they worshipped as Gods. 



■m 



The * prohibition of various kinds of food in the 



' S. L. 1. c 

' S, L. 1 ■ cccexv. 25. Clement here follows Philo. 

• S. L. I. ccccTviii. 37. See p. 327, Nole 3. 

* P. L. 2. c. 1. clxxv. 24. Compare c. iO. ccxK. 31. ovfi- 
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Mosaic law was designed under a deep myster}' 
(otKovojiiKiirara) to teacb the Jews frugality. Moses 
assigned particular reasons for the several pro- 
hibitions; spiritual reasons, which were secret; 
carnal, which were openly declared, and in which 
the Jews believed. ' The clean beasts, which di- 
vide the hoof and chew the cud, are symbohcal 
of the Orthodox, who are stedfast in the faith, and 
meditate on the oracles of God day and night. 
The beasts which chew the cud, but divide not 
the hoof, signify the Jews; who profess to meditate 
on the law of the Lord, but do not walk firmly 
forward to the Father through the Son. The beasts 
which divide the hoof, but chew not the cud, are 
the heretics ; who profess to believe in the Father 
and the Son, but do not rightly interpret the 
oracles of God. The beasts, which neither divide 
the hoof nor chew the cud, represent those who 
are altogether impure. In 'another place Cle- 
ment says, that "the command to take a turtle- 
dove for a sin-offering, (Levit. xii, 6.) signified 
allegorically that the purification of the irrational 
part of the soul is acceptable to God." 



/3o\iKMr. I.. 3. c. II. ccxcvii. 24. S.L. 2. cccclxiv. 20. L.S. 
DCLXXVI. 27. Clement in support of these rayslical interpreU- 
tiona quotes the Epistle of Barnabas. 

' S. L. 7. dcd. 23. Clement here borrows from [rensai. 
L. 5.C. 8. Levit. i. II. See p. 220. 

' S. L. 7. deccxlis. 5. Compare P. L. 1. e. .J. cvi. 2. U\iU 
XV. 29. 
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. In the 'fifth Book of the Stromata the reader 

^11 find an allegorical interpretation of the taber- 

cle and its furniture, of the dress of the priests, 

., borrowed, like many other of Clement's fanci- 

interpretations, from Philo. 



t 



When Job said that he came naked out of his 
mother's womb and should return thither naked, 
according to 'Clement, he did not mean stripped 
of worldly possessions ; but free from vice and sin, 
and tbe invisible spectre which follows those who 
have lived a life of injustice. 



aim i. 1, Clement 'interprets the counsel 
of the ungodly, of the Gentiles ; the way of sinners, 
of the Jews; the *seat of the scornful, of the heretics. 



In * Psalm xix. 2. Day unto day uttereth speech, 



t 

^■^ S. L. 5. dclxiv. 26. See L. 6. dcclxtxiit. 16. 
^^^P S. L. 4. dcxxxTi. 26. Potter .supposes Clement to have 
^HSnowed tbe notion of the invisible spectre, aeicoCc li^wXov, 
from the Phiedo of Plato. 

' S. L. 2. ccccbtiv. 2.1. This interpretation is given on the 
anlhority of a man wise in these matters, m^u ra rotama. Cle- 
ment gives another interpretjition, which he thus introduces, 
iTtpoQ fi KvpiiiTipor iXtyty. He finds in ver. 3. of the same 
Psalm an allusion to the resurrection. P. L. 1. c. ID, clii. 25. 
' KaOicpay Xoi/iaiy in the Septuapnt. 

* S. L. 5. ilclxxxiv. 22. There are allegorical or mystical 
inteipretations of Psalm vtii. 5. in S. L. 4. DLxvr. 28. xlv. 8, 9. 
in P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxjtvi. 28. S.L. 6. DtCLXxxvi. 11. of Psalm 
xVa.. 13. P. L. 1. c. 13. cLix. 13, where Clement refers the 
words. He h like the heasis Ikat pcrifk, to the fall of Adam ; of 
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refers to that which is expressly written ; a 
vnto night sfieicetk knowledge, to that knowledge 
which is mystically concealed. There is no speech 
nor language where tlteir voice is not heard, to the 
omnipresence of God. 

On Isaiah i. 2. Hear, O heaven, and give ear, 
earth, Clement ' says, that by hear, the prophet 
means understand ; by heaven, the soul of the 
Gnostic who has taken up the contetnplatioa of 
heaven and of Divine things ; by earth, the man 
who prefers ignorance and hardness of heart ; and 
that the expression give ear (ivunCou,) i. e. use the 
organs of hearing, has a particular reference to 
those who are wholly attached to the objects of 
sense. When Isaiah says, xi. 7, that Me ox and 
the bear shall feed, Clement * discovers that by the 

PBalm li. 5. S. L. 3. dlvii. 5. of Psalm Ixxxii. 6. C xctr. » 
P.L. I. c. 6. exni. 26. of Psalm ciii. 14. P. L. 1. c. 8. cnc 
16. and of PBaJm cl. P. L. 2. c. 4. csciii. 5. of Proverbs i. 14. 
P. L. 1. c. 10. cLiv. 14. (Clement interprets this passage of oat 
Saviour's passion) of Proverbs iii. 5. S. L. 2. ccccxXX. 17. of 
Proverbs is. 18, accordiog to the Septua^nt version. P. Li $■<• 
2. ccLvii. 13. 

' S.L. 4. dcxli. 1. Clement had previously given a similM 
interpretation of Jeremiah xxii. 29. There are allegorical or 
mystical interpretations of Isaiah vii. 9, in S. L. 4. ncxiv. 33. 
xxii. 20. L. 6. nccxxxvi. 4. xlix. fa. dcclxxi. 17, of Jere- 
miah xii. 9, according to the Septuagint version. P. L. 2. c. 10- 
ccxxiii. 9. of Zechariab ix. 9. P. L. 1. c. 5. cvi. 37. C. xciu. 
33. 

' S. L. 6. dcclxv. 43. 
1 




ox, wliich is under the yoke, and is deemed a clean 
animal by the law, because it divides the hoof and 
chews the cud, is meant the Jew ; and by the bear, 
an unclean and savage animal, the Gentile. As 
the bear licks its cub into shape with its tongue, 
so the Gentile is formed and tamed by the Word, 
In Isaiah liii. 6. And tJie Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all, Clement 'follows the Sep- 
taagint version, koI Kvpio<; wapi^uiKiv airrov ra^ iftap- 
riaic q/iuv, and supposes the words to mean, that 
Christ is to be the judge and corrector of our 
sins. 



I may take this opportunity of remarking that 
r Clement 'mentions an heretical interpolation of 
[ Malachi iii. 15. 

'Clement, if I understand him, thus calculates 
Daniel's seventy weeks. The temple was rebuilt 
in seven ; then after an interval of sixty-two weeks 
the Messiah came ; then after an interval of half a 
week, Nero placed the abomination in the temple 
I of Jerusalem ; and after another half week the 
temple was destroyed by Vespasian. 



' P.L. I.e. 8. cxxxviii, 30. 
' 8. L. 3. dxxviii. 22. 

' 8. L. !. cccxliv. 7- ccccviii. 16. Clement 
1290 and 1335 days in c. xii. with the half week 




' Clement says that the three series, each of Ibur- 
teen generations, into whicli St. Matthew divides 
the genealogy of Christ (i, 17), had a mystical 
meaning ; which, however, he does not explain. 

* When John the Baptist said that God was able 
to raise up children unto Abraham ont of stonei, 
he meant by stones the Gentiles, who put their 
trust in stones. 

The 'command to pluck out the right eye, if il 
offends us (Matth. v. 29), according to Clement Is 
a direction to pluck out all evil lusts by the roots. 

* When Christ said that he spake to the Jews in 
parables, in order that seeing they might not 
see (Matth. xiii. 13), he did not mean that be 
would cause them to be ignorant; he merely JW- 
dieted their ignorance. These are among tfce 
more sober of Clement's interpretations. 

* S. L. 1. ccccix, 25. Clement speaks of the genealogji » 
begintiiDg from Abraham and terminating with Mary, the HMlxf 
of the Lord. 

' Matth. iii. 9. C. iv. 23. So by the generation of ripen 
were meant the venomous hypocrites who laid anaret for lb 
righteous. 

' P.L.a.e.ll. ccJteiv. 15. The heretical perversion of Ui> 
thew v. 42. ry alToofr! iri H&ou has been already noticed S. L. )■ 
Dxxiii. 28. Dxxxvi. 20. There are interpretations of MUtk. 
Tiii. 20. S. L. 1. cccxxix. 4. L. 4. dlxxvii. 12. xi. 15. L.3. 
DcxLiv. 12. xiii. 33. L. 5. dcxciv. 22. xiii. 31. P. L. 1. c. 11. 
CLV. 5. xvii. 27. L. 2. c. I. clxxu. 28, 37. xviii. 3. L. I.tS. 
CIV.28. cvii. 22. xviii. 20, S. L. 3. oxli. 41. xxiv. 19. L.3. 
DXsxiv. 1. xxvi. 7. P. L. 2. c. 8. ccv. 5. ccvi. 14. 

' S. L, 1. ccexvii. 16. 
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When Christ said, Let the dead bury their dead 
Matth. viii. 22), he alluded to men who live 
■icioiis lives and are dead to God ; who dig their 
graves. 'When Christ told his disciples to 
"oclaim on the liouse-top that which fJieij had heard 
I the ear (Matth. x. 27), he meant that they 
lould declare with suitable grandeur the secret 
lysteries imparted to them, and explain the Scrip- 
ures according to the canon of truth. In the 
Bthetic address of our Saviom* to Jerusalem, 
llement 'discovers that by chickens are meant 
Ihristians, the Word mystically ascribing sim- 
(licity of soul to the age of boyhood. In * ano- 
her place he says that the address alludes to 
le various modes in which they, who peaceably 
)ntemplale sacred things, are prepared for voca- 
on by Christ ; for Jerusalem signifies the vision 
)i peace. 

Commenting upon the parable of the rich man 
ad Lazarus, Clement ' says, " that the former was 
le multitude, the worthless grass which is cast 
ito the fire (Luke xii. 28) ; the latter, the true 
Ihristian, the good grass, which is watered by the 

p. L. 3. c. 1 1. ceci. 2. S. L. 3. dxxii. 13. L. 4. dcxxxv. 7- 
S. L. 6. dcccii. 39. 

Matlh. xxiii. 37. P. L. 1. c. 5. cvi. 10. 
S. L. 1. cccxxxii. 8. 

Luke xvi. 19. P.L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxii. 38. 
C c 



mviae grace, and, when cut, springs np 
again in the bosom of the Father." 

Clement ' defends his allegorical interpretations 
by appealing to John iv. 34, where Christ says, 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. Com- 
menting on John vi. 53, 54, Clement * writes, 
" Our Lord has symbolically alluded to this kind 
of food in St. John's Gospel, saying. Eat my ficih, 
and drink my blood, signifying allegorically by that 
which is drunk the faith and promise by which 
the Church, consisting, like man, of many mein> 
hers, is watered and receives increase and is com- 
pacted together of both ; of a body, that is, 
faith ; of a soul, that is hope ; as the Lord was 
composed of flesh and blood ; for truly hope is the 
blood of faith, by which faith is kept together as 
by a soul. But when hope is breathed away, the 
vital power of faith is dissolved, hke blood poured 
forth. 



Clement * alleges John xiv. 2, In my Patker's 
house are many manmiis, to prove that different 
degrees of reward will be assigned to different 

' P. L, 1. c. 6. cxxv. 19. 

' P. L. 1. e. 6. cxsi. 1. Compare csxiii. 24. cxxv. 27> 
The teaching or doctrine of the Saviour is called our spiritual 
food, apparently with reference to John vi. Compare the com- 
ment on John x 9, / am ihe door. C. ix. 35. and S. L. I- 

' S.L. 4. dixxix. 30. 



^reep of virtue. He ' finds in Acts vi. 2, It it 
lot reason that we should leave the Word of God 
and serve tables, and in the Apostolic decree, Acts 
'. 23, prohibitioua of gluttony. 

'The wise virgins in the parable (Matth. xxv), 
■e the souls of the wise, who, understanding that 
ley are placed in a world of ignorance, light 
leir lamps and rouse their intellect, and illumi- 
late the darkness, and dispel ignorance, and seek 
le truth, and wait for the appearance of the 
acher. Or, as Clement *says in another place, 
iey are Gnostic souls, which have abstained from 

il, and wait for the Lord in love, and light their 
Bmps for the contemplation of things (ruv n-pa-y- 

The miracle of the five barley loaves and two 

es is * thus Interpreted. The barley loaves 

ignified the previous preparation of the Jew and 

Jreek for the Divine wheat, i. e. the Gospel ; 

'ley appearing earlier in the summer than wheat. 

he fishes signified the Greek philosophy, which 

as generated and carried along amidst the Gen- 

! billows. They were given for the nourish- 

P.L, 2. C.7. mi. 7. 
S. L. 5. dclv. 4. 
S.L. 7. dccclxxv. 32. 

S. L. 6. dcdxxxvii. 3. The reference is to John vt. 
C c 2 
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ment of those who still lay on the ground, and did 
not increase like the fragments of the loaves; yet 
partaking of the blessing of the Lord, they had 
the divine resurrection breathed into them through 
the power of the Word. Or one of the fishes may 
mean the encyclical course of instruction, the 
other the philosophy whicli is afterwards taught ; 
and these two are collected by the word of the 
Lord. 

Speaking of the Gnostic, Clement ' says that 
"he supplies the place of the Apostles, by an 
upright life, by accurate knowledge, by assisting 
his friends, by removing tfte mountains of his neigh- 
bours, and casting down all the inequalities of 
their souls." 

Clement * speaks of persons who transposed the 

Gospels r<uv /HrOTi0Evr»jv ra EuayyiXia, by whicb 

Mill understands that they transferred marginal 
explanations into the text. May it not mean tliat 
they transferred into the genuine Gospels passages 
which they found in other accounts of our Sa- 
viour's life and preaching? 



' S. L. 7. dcccbcxviii. 21. 

' S. L. 4. dlxxxii. 2. See Mill's Note, quoted by Potwr, 
who refers to L. 7. dcccxci. 31. iy t^ utTuTtQiym rii Tni^'f 
fitva. See also L, 3. DXxix. 4. 
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' Id ' anotlier place Clement says " that some 
icribed to Matthias, the words which in Luke 
. are given to Zacchaeus." We may observe 



that by , 



ayyiA 



in the foregoing passage, are 



I 



clearly ' meant written Gospels, 



By Me last day, in John vi. 40, Clement ' im- 
derstood this world, which is reserved unto a par- 
ticular time, when it shall cease to exist. 

With reference apparently to Luke xvi. 12, If 
Ife have not been faithful in that which is another 
nan's ((V T^ aXAor(>iffi), Clement *says that "the 
|>recept to desire nothing, does not mean that the 
things desired are another's (aXXorpia), as they 
suppose who affirm that the Creator was not the 
Supreme God ; or that the things created are evil 
ud detestable ; that would be an atheistic opinion : 
Ikut we call the things of the world aWorpia, h&- 
touse our abode among them is not for ever ; 
:au3e they are iXXorpta with respect to posses- 
ion, inasmuch as they must pass to those who 



t g. L. 4. dlxxJx. 13, 

' So iv roic liiayyiXioii:. Quift Dives Salvetiir. rcDXXXvii. 
I. 

■ P.L. 1. C.6. cxv. 20. 

* B. L. 4. dcT. 20. In the Tr.ict Quis Dives Salvctur. 
Dcj)xi.vi. 3, Ihat which relates to the Spirit is said to be 'iCiar, 
that which relates to the world dXKiTpioy. See also DCDLtti. 15. 
scRLvi. 20. P. L. a. c. 1. ccLii. 1. e. 2. cclvii. IT. 
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are to succeed iis ; though with respect to use they 
are our own (1810), since they were made for us, so 
long 38 it is necessary for ns to live among them." 

On Romans xiii. 12. The ni/jht is far spent, the 
day is at hand ; let us, therefore, cast off' the works 
of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light. 
Clement 'says " that by iAc day and the light \% 
allegorically signiGed the Son, and by the armour 
of tiffkt the precepts of Christ." 

We 'find the following paraphrase of Romans 
viii, 38, For I am persuaded that neither death 
(threatened by persecution), Turr life (the present 
life), nor Angels (apostate Angels), rior principali- 
ties (the principality of Satan is the life which he 
has chosen ; his are the principalities and powers of 
darkness), nor tkinys present (in which we now live, 
as the soldier in hope, the merchant in gain), nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, which by 
an operation peculiar to man, acts against the faith 
of him who freely chooses (for creature is here 
synonymous with operation, which is our work), 
no such operation shall be able to separate us. 

Clement's "interpretation of 1 Cor. iii. 12, is 

' S. L. 4. dcxxviii. 16. Clement seems in v. 1 1. 10 have 
read t'tS6rtc TOf Kvptoe instead of doimt roy icaipvy. 
' L. 4. dcvi. 5. 
8. L. 5. dclx. 8. The intcrpretatiuD given li_v Basil ides of 



Attnegotd, nlver, precious stones, were the Gnostic 
structures erected on the foundation ol' faith in 
Christ Jesus ; the wood, hay, and stubble were the 
additions of the Heretics. When St. Paul ex- 
pressed his anxiety to impart to the Roman con- 
verts (1 — 11.) some spiritual gift, to the end they 
might be established, he alluded to the Gnostic 
building. He could not openly comuiuiiicate such 
spiritual gifts by letter. 

Clement 'interprets I Cor. vii, 14. But now 
we they (your children) holy, by a reference to 
John iii. 6, That which is born of the flesh is fiesh: 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit. This, 
he says, applies not only to parturition, but also to 
instruction ; the children are holy, 'being accepta- 
ble to God ; to whom the words of the Lord have 
betrothed their souls. 

Clement ^says that the word wopvtia is used by 

„ Cor. vii. 9, /( it better to marry than to bum, may be seen 
X. 3. Dtx. 16. quoted in p. 209. There are lemarks on the 5th 
and S6th verses of the same chapter, dxlvi. 10. 17; and tnter- 
preCattonR of 1 Cor. i. 21. S. L. 1. ccclxx. 19. ccclxxi. 3. of 
1 Cor. is. 5. L. 3. dxxxvi. 1. of Gal. ii. 19. L. 3. dlx. 41. of 
GaL T. 16. L. 4. oxci. 8. of 1 Tim. iv, 1. S. L. 3. dl. 2. 
L. 3. dxlix- 33. 

aiirlKa ayia ro TUva, ai cvapiariiaiic (f. « (irapiwr^Mt) Tf 
\6yuy yuft^tva&vToiy rify liiv^liv, 

-cciixvr. la. 1,. 7. 



' S. L. 3. dlii. I. Compare 
jccuutvii. 18. 



1 
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the Apostle in three different senses. As the 
desire of having more (irXtovtSia) is called wopviia, 
being opposed to coiitentntent ; and as Idolatry is 
80 called, being the distribution of the (worship 
due to the) one God among many ; so iropvtia is a 
falling away from one marriage to many. 

Clement ' affirms that tlie word fvaioi 1 Cor. 
viii. 1. does not mean puffeth up, but causetk man 
to think greatly and truhj, and supports his inter- 
pretation by a quotation from one of the books of 
Solomon; but the passage is not extant in the form 
in which he ipiotes it. (Ecumenius has 'pre- 
served a fragment of the Hypotoposes, in which 
Clement interpreting 1 Cor, xi. 10. For this came 
ought the woman to have power on her head because 
of the angels, says " that the angels are righte- 
ous and virtuous men, who might be tempted to 
sin, if the women were unveiled." The real angels 
of Heaven see them, even when veiled. 

On 1 Cor. xiii. 4. Charittj vaunieth not itte^ 
(oil vipiTipfvtrai), 'Clement observes "that ir^- 



I. I,. 7. deccxcvii. I. (/ ao^ln, fjiaiv o ZaXofn 
EQur^C Wtca. The commentators suppi 



*•**""" 



Clement to refer 
to Ecdesiosticus iv. 11. ij m^i'a uiout iaurn (for tai>rqc)i^>-u^wffi. 

' mxiv, 25. The Valenlinian interpretation appears in the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, xliv. 

' P. L. 3. c. cell. 38. 1 know Dot where ('lement found tlu 



I is that attention to ornament which indicates 

■iperfluity and uselessneas ; wherefore the apostle 

idds, doth not behave itself unseemly ; for a forni 

Dt our own and not according to nature is uii- 

leuily ; this he expresses by adding that Charity 

\etk not that which is not her own (to ^i) four^c), 

truth calls that which is proper its own ; 

hereas the love of ornament seeks that which is 

tot itB own, being estranged from God, and the 

fr^ord, and Charity. 'Clement's comment on the 

nth verse of the same chapter, Whe7t I was a 

\ild, is, that when St. Paul was a child, that is a 

few, he understood as a child, that is, he walked 

scordiDg to the law ; but, when he became a man, 

■at is a Christian, he put away childish things, that 

the things of the law ; and understood the 

pinga of Christ, who is called in Scripture by 

silence the Man. 



A 



\ On i Cor. iii. 2. Clement ^says, " that by spi- 

\al, St. Paul meant those who believed in the 

!bly Spirit ; by carnal, those who were oewly in- 



rh fi^ lavTiit:. In the tract Quis Dives Salvetur, dcdlvi. 

Il we find the common reading rd iaurrlr. 

I P. L. 1. c. 6. cxviii. 30. 

' P. L. c. 1. 6. cxix. 30. Clement seems to have read yoXa 

ic lirOTtra, iig rtiiriavs, iv XpiOT-y, oE' lipafia. He separates the 
words iy Xpim-fi From uc rjivlov^, and connects them with ya\a 
vfiai iririaa. His paraphrase is, I have instructed you in Christ 
■wkh ample, tme, tnd natural nourjghmcnt, via, spiritnal. A» 
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structed, and not yet purified (by the water of 
baptism) ; he called them carnal, as they were on 
a footing with the heathen, sttil carnally-iaiuded. 
He gave them, therefore, milk to drink, L e. he 
poured knowledge into them, which is communi- 
cated by catechetical instruction, and nourishes 
unto eternal life." The expression I give to drink 
(eitoTiaa), is significant of perfect participation : for 
full grown men are said to drink, infants to suck. 

'His interpretation of 2 Cor. xii. 2. / Aneica 
man in Christ, &c. is, that St. Paul by the un- 
speakable words which he heard meant the ineffa- 
ble nature of God ; and that he was not restrainud 
from uttering them by any positive prohibition, 
but because it was impossible to declare the Divine 
Nature. That can only be declared above tbe 
third heaven, by those whose office it is to initiate 
the elect souls. 

Clement, speaking of Philipplans ii. 7. Bui 
made himself of no reputation and took upon him the 
form of a servant, 'says that St, Paul called the 

nunes feed nen-bom infants with milk, bo I nourish you whh 
the milk of Christ, the word, instilling into you spiritual Ibod. 
Thus the perfect milk ia perfect food, and leads to an Increaung 
perfection, which knows no cessation (dKarawavirrot). Wherdbte 
this milk, together with honey, was promised in the land of mt. 
See Exodus iji. 8. cxix. 13. 

' B. L. r>. dcxciii. 10. , See p. 292, Note 3. 

• P. L. 3 c. l.ocli. 30. 



t 
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outward man a servant, with reference to his state 
before the Lord became a servant, and took, upon 
him flesh. But God himself in his compassion 
made the flesh free ; delivering it from corruption 
and from a deadly and bitter servitude, investing 
it with incorruption, and throwing around it the 
holy ornament of immortality. 



By the expression true i/oie-fellow {autvyt yvhtjn), 
in Philip, iv. 3. Clement ' supposed St. Paul to 
mean his wife, to whom he alludes in 1 Cor. 
ix. 5. For according to Clement, Peter, ' Philip 
and Paul were married. 



It 



In Col. 1. 28. our translators have rendered 
fivra avBpwwov every man. According to ' Clement, 
they should have said, the whole man, that is, puri- 
fied both in eoul and body. The expression cannot 
mean every man absolutely, for then there would 
be no unbelievers ; nor yet enery believer, since all 
not perfect. 



With reference to Heb. i. 3. Clement *8ays "that 



' S. L. 3. dxxxv. 1 !>. Compare with reference to 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

4. DC VI I. 1. 

* Clement appears here to confound Philip the deacon wiili 
Uip the apostie. See Potter's Note, dxxxv. 16. 
' 8. L. 5. dclxxxiii. 5. 

L. 7- (Iccclxvi. 28. Clement appears to quote Irom 
mory ; the reading of our text U oc wv aVauyar/ia rqr ro£ifi 



the Apostle calls the Son y^paKriipa t^c Sovfc nm 
TTorpwc, because he teaches the truth conceroiDg 
God, and shews us as it were by an express image 
{yapaKTvpiaavTa), that God and the Father is the 
one and only ruler of all ; whom no one has known 
excepting the Son, and he to whom the Sod has 
revealed him. 



Clement 'thought that both Christ and the 
Apostles preached to the spirits in Hades. He 
quotes in support of the opinion 1 Pet, iii. 19. By 
which also he went and preached to the spirits m 
prison. 

By the Charity which covers a multitude of Siqj 
(1 Pet. iv. 8.) Clement' seems to have understood 
the love of Christ which remits the sins of man. 



Clement " finds in the twelve gates of the Hea- 
venly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 21.), an allusion to the 
twelve Apostles. 



Koi xQpai'*r')p rqc inrtiaratribis aiiTov. In Hebrews xi. 40. Clement 
BUppascs tbe word fiiivoi to be understood Iva fii^ X^p'c V^' 
TiXcti^Bmn (fioroi). S. L. 4. Dcix. 13. 

' S. L. e. dcclxiii. 11. See p. 351. 

' S. L. 1. ccccxxiii. 36. L. 2. cccctxm. 23. It may be 
observed with reference lo 2 Pet. i. 20. that the word iwlXvmc U 
used by Clement to signify an explanatiou of a word or pnu^t 
in strijiturc. P. L. 2. c. I.clxxjn 37. 

* P. L. 2. e. 12. ccxlii. 2. ll appears from L. 1. c. 6. cxxv. S. 
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, Having given so many examples of tlie mode in 
pfaicb Clement applied the language of Scripture, 
|will add one of hia mode of interpreting a Hea- 
1 poet. ' On the following lines of Hesiod, 

Kiiroc /">' Tai'a'pisTOGi *>i our^c TtdrTO. roija^, 
'EtrOXuc S' at tdxtivoi: oc '<! flitAyri iriOiirai, 
*0( ti ct fiiiT aii'os yoi^, fitir' fiWou &i:ovaiv 
'£>' Ovfifi ^aXXifrai, oS" air' d^pijios arl/p. 

he first verse describes Abraham, who sought 
lod ; the second tbe disciples, who obeyed the 

Word ; the third and fourth, the Gentiles who did 

K>t follow Christ, 

The authority of Clement has been quoted in 
iDpport of a mode of interpretation kut oiKovo/iiav, 
Ut in my opinion, erroneously. We know that 
be word oIkovo/ioc, in its literal sense, is equiva- 
house-steward, Rel familtaris dispensator ; 
|bd consequently olKovofila to 'stewardship. St. 

)nsidered the Jerusalem which is above aynonymous 
l^h he&ven. He speaks of it as r^c oipayowuXtu^. 
' P. L. 3. c. 8. cdXKiK.9. 

' It is used in the original sense, P. L, 2. c. 10. ccxxxvii. 8, 
e Clement, having said tliat the use of dyed wool weakens 
ia texture of tlie cloth, adds, ru cl oit its oUovoiilai- cidtroy. So 
ptftTropiufuioitoyofitKoi'. L. 3, c. 10. ccLXXXnt.33. ovkiti Tcpl 
\r (Uxoy (ir; ar /lOfi) ^ uiKOyofxla, S. L. 1. CCCXXXVi. 11. r^v 
mv oiKOfOfiiay. L.7- UCCCLXIV. 2. ftaXiara li rove ri)Xu:ain-q>- 

■ rfwtiTTtvitiyouf. L. 4. dcvii, 10, where there is a 
ect allusion to 1 Cor. ix. 17. r^c too ya\ak-rot aitayaiiiac. 
, ccccLXXvii. It), seems to mean the provision of milk made 



Paul, therefore, speaks of himself as a steward or 
dispenser of the mysteries of God (I Cor. iv. 1.), 
and of a Bishop as the steward of God (Tit. i. 7). 
He speaks of himself also as entrusted with a 
stewardship (1 Cor. ix. 17) ; as a minister of the 
Church according to the stewardship of God as- 
signed him for the Colossians (i. 25). In another 
place he speaks of the stewardship of the grace of 
God assigned him for the Ephesians (iii. 2). Hence 
if St. Paul said or did any thing, kut oiKovotuav, 
he said or did it as a steward of God, entrustetl 
with the dispensation of the grace of the Gospel 
among the Gentiles. Nor when in the Epistle to 
the Ephesians St. Paul speaks of the dispensation 
of the fulness of times (eic o'lKOvOfilap tov wXnptattaroQ 
run Kaipi^v, i. 10), is the use of the word very dif- 
ferent; the meaning is, that the dispensation of 
the Gospel was reserved to the fulness of time. 
Having premised these few observations respecting 
the use of the word o'lKovon'ia in the New Testa- 
ment, let us proceed to consider the passages in 
which it is used by Clement. 

He ' says of Christians, that they understand 
the dispensation of God ; that is, the Providence 
of God in his moral government of the universe. 

by God for the nourislimetit of the infant. See P. L. 1. t-fc 
' C. Iii. 37. oi riiv oltoyofxliiv rou Ocou kitTarcvoifKdTic. 
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rofila here is put, not for tlie office of cliapensinn;, 
at for the thing dispensed. The sense is the 
"same when he ' speaks of the beautiful economy 
used by the Word in leading men on to perfec- 
tion ; and when a&si^iog the reason why God, 
notwithstanding his goodness, is angr}-, and pu- 
nishes man, he 'says that such a procedure, >) 



' P. L. 1. c. 1. xcix. 3. rp Ka\y avy^piJTai oiKuvo/uy i T^fra 
ftXa'i^puToc Xdync- So Christ ia said to have received perfect 
regeneration at his baptism, tara ri)i' oiKoro/iitri^t- vpoliaTuTruviy, 
according to that which had been prefigured with reference to 
the Gospel dispensation. 

' P. L. I.e. 8. cxxxvi. 35. Compare r^v o'lcovoiilar Ti)y 
iavrov. cxxxix. 26. napa riic o'lKorofiiav rSc rfjriiXfle- 32. u 
rpuwoi T^c oiKoyofila^ avrav. CXLII. 19. r^i- T(pi to inarvftir 
r^f drdpiuiroTJiTa o'movofiiay. c. 10. CL. 32. ovk tlp^Kirijv oixoyo- 
liiav ^Ti\uiaai;. L. 3. c. 4. ccLxix. 14, where Clement is speak- 
ing of the govemrnent of an earthly monarch. In c. 12, 
cccx. 12, Clement says, "If we become hearers of the Word, 
let ua glorify the blessed CEconoray." t^v fiarapiar ialdiuiicv 
oiKoveiiiav, where by o'ltoyofiiar we must, according to Potter, 
understand the incarnation of the \Vord ; but here also it means 
the Divine procedure in sending the Word to take our flesh. 
SoS- L. 1. CCCXLVI. 39. 4 yhp Kara Tqf Sfi'af wapdvoaiy fiXnoix^ia 
tvniat rify irpiyotav tai flt^aioV ^j dvatptlitiin)^, fJufloe i) wcpl 
rov Surr^pa o'lmyofiia ipaiyfrai. L. 5. IKXLVI. 31. T^y rard adpKa 
olaiyoiiiay. DCLXix. 21. L. 6. DCCLXiv. 22. ccclxxiii. 27- Ot/ac 
oitorofiiat li JTipiwraiais. If the Greeks by chance said any 
thing in agreement with tjie true philosophy, that chance was a 
part of the Divine economy or procedure ; was in the order of 
Divine providence, ccfcxvii. 36. hipa ydp ^y okoyofila. It 
was another part of the Divine procedure. L. 2. ccccxxx. 29, 
where rp o'lKOvoiiiif tqv Qiov is evidently equivalent to r^ pif 
Kai Siiif, rji irpoyoi)TiK^ Ztaixiiau in 27. L. 3. dxl. 9. L. 4. 
iwxxxi. 24. L. 6. Dcccii. 13. L. 7. dccclv. 40. 
32. 37. ccccxxxis. 8. rue n 'laakx — rimoy iaofttyoy ftjiik 



t oucovofua, conduces to the right education of 
children. 

vofiiat aurtipiov. The sacrifice of Isaac was a type of the K- 
vine procedure in accomplishing our salvation. L. 5. dccxit.3. 
L. 6. Dcccxii. '23. ccccLXXXi. 24. !i ii o'lKovo/iia aim), ml rp«- 
^ijrucq na'i TVTtKii. This part of the Divine procedure (with re- 
ference to the Bons of Abraham] was hoth prophetical and typical- 
L. 3. DXL. 28. fuaiE^ dvayKp Ofiac o'lKurofitas, Q,uU Dicei 
Salvetur. dcdlv. 41 . dxlviii. 34. t^ o'ncoyofxi^iectdofuyoi; {la|Mff- 
rue- DLIX. 24. >f Kara ri/y '£j.'>Ai)a/ii v icnd' tifia^ oiKovoftia. L. 4. 
Dtxxvi. 18. SiKaiat oCoijc i^c (liiMvo/jfaf. Here the word refen 
to God'a distribution of gifts to each man according to his deaerti. 
DLXXX. 5. r^£ d^plfTou oiKoyofilas i^ai XiiTovpyiag. Here, hov- 
ever, oiaivnfila may mean simply office, dcii. 38. cl fuv rap 
fiil tiij rnc Sri'ac (iioiiriitrtojc (ft durawiZuaii) o'txcTHi h oltetvfUB 
riuc nadapaiiiii', tal kcittiukcv )i ii^vBtait avrois' £' (' it trponiat 
rd KaBdpaia, tK Ttpovoiof: koX a'l KoXdaiii. For if the retrihntioli 
is not of divine appointment, then there is an end of the ei« 
piatory procedure (of the procedure for the purpose of expiUioD 
or purification according to the system of Basilides), and tiKii 
hypothesis falls to the ground ; but if the expiation proceeds from 
God's providence, so also do the punishments. L. 5. dclxxh. 
18. oyruQ Vkvaiy to jrtpac Tiic Xoyiuit r^c o'lKoroniaq. H« 
(John the Baptist) pointed out the true end of the oracles re- 
specting the Divine procedure in the incarnation of Christ. 1^6- 
Dccciv. 7. Dccxxx. 18. uiiZi Hfy dXXi)>- 'laaitir oiatrofiiat nft 
dXigSd'ac. Nor are they {the Greeks) acquainted with the r«l 
of the Divine procedure as it truly is. L. G. dcclxv. 9. ri oit ; 
oii'j^i Kai Ir ^Zov i] ahril yiyorev o'lKorofiia ; What then? W» 
not the Divine procedure the same apud inferos ? See t>ccuui. 
24. Dccxcl. 12. tai raaav rtlr tard riii- Kiipior citfiiovpylar ti 
liai oiKoyoitlav avyicvai. To comprehend the whole procedure 
in reference to the work of creation and the dispensation as coo- 
ducted hy the Lord, nccxciii. 28. 'Ayyt\iKiji ^oific Knniitc 
r^c o'lKoyofiiat, (imitations) of the angelic glory, and of the dtt- 
tribulion of offices established in heaven. Dcecxvii. 4. rd «!( 
ojit'ofn^iai' iwiriictia, that which was necessary to the fulfilmenl 
of the Divine counsel. L. 7, dcccxxx. 0. rard rqc ric «»^- 
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I 



If we tarn to the passages iu which the verb 
otKovofuiv is used, we shall find that it has a cor- 
respondiug meaning. It ' means to administer, 
with reference either to worldly atTairs, or the pro- 
iTidential governance of the universe. 



The passage which has been most frequently 

yttuv aUofofiiar. According to the Divine procedure with re- 
ference to earthly things, dcccxxxi. 31. The Word is Hpoken 
of as displaying ri^i- &ylav oUoyoiiiav. But instead of avaSi- 
Siiyfiiiy we should perhaps read uyaififyiiii-^ as in dccclxii. 
35, rou fiiylimiv iiri r^c yijc dyaOov Adyy ri Kal tpyji dyalcid- 
fuyot. DCCCLXXiv. 35. iy r^ Karit riiv ^lov o'movofiiif means in 
life and conversation, dccclxxv. 44, i> a^ ohovofila thy (that is, 
Chriat's) procedure in conducting the government of the world. 

DCCCLXXV1. 11. olKoyoji'taToy auiZtaOai li iiItou /tiWovTavpaapiii- 
^tVi], the procedure grounded on foreseeing that a certain 
individual would be saved through hia means. The Word is 
used in the same sense in the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, v. 
where Christ's injunction to the three disciples not to reveal what 
they had seen on the Mount, is siud to have been given, lest the 
Jews, understanding what the Lord was, should abstain from 
laying hands on him, and thus the economy should be incomplete, 
Ka'i aV(Xi7c II oiKavoiiia yiyijrai. In XI. it signifies office. In 
XXVII. it appears to be used in the same sense, and as in xi. u 
opposed to Siva/itQ. Perhaps, however, it may here mean dit- 
p^ntation, as it does in xxxiii. and LViii. the dispensation be- 
yond the pleroma. 

' In this sense it is used Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdxliii. 46. 
rpoouovefiifiljvai. S. L, I. cccxxiv. 46. a'lxoyofiouyTa riiy lU^- 
ior. P. L. 2. c. 7. cciv. 27. So o'lKorofiiKoii: hiotiirni. S.L.2. 
ccccxLiv. 37. The two covenants were given, each in its ap- 
pointed time by the Providence of God. dfi^div ydp 1/ !vya[itt 
"The twofold exercise 
a punisliing and in conferring good, 
y oiv oiKotoitciTat arudty (■£ KaXor. 



oiKoyofui auTTiiiiay. L. 1, 
of the power of Providenci 
dispenses salvation, jrayra 



12. 



Dd 
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produced in proof of an interpretation of Scripture 
KOT mKovoftiav is in S. L. 6. Dcccii. Clement is 
there speaking of the circnmcision of Timothy by 
St. Paul, In accommodation to the prejudices of 
the Jews. St. Paul, he ' says, knew well that 
circumcision does not justify; hut while he main- 
tained the essential doctrines, he admitted that he 
became all things to all men (koto iTVfnript^pav), 
by accommodation, that he might gain all. Daniel 
in like manner, wore the golden chain put upon 
him by the king of Persia, in order to save his 
countrymen from oppression. " They, therefore," 
proceeds Clement, " are not in reality deceivers, 
who accommodate themselves in conformity to 
the part assigned them by Providence for the sal- 
vation of others, (ut avftirtpit^tpofuvot Si oucovoftMV 
ffwrupiac), nor they who partially err ; but they 
who err on essential points." AccordingtoClement, 

> Compares. L. 7. dccclxiii. 13. For the use of the word nr^«- 
pi^'pitrOai, see also P. L. S. c. 10. ccxxxiv. 16. la S. L. 1. 
cccxxvi, 1 3, it is joined with oimyotitiadai. Clement aays, " thit 
we must, in choosing our part, choose, not that which is not 
blamed, hut that which is not justly Warned. For it does not 
follow, because a man will not do an act (for itself, rpoir/""' 
fiiyut, making it his principal object), that he will not do it under 
certain circumstances ; on the contrary, he will then do it, pro- 
ceeding agreeably to the Divine Wisdom, and accommodating 
himself oltovoiiov/iifot tc 81006^011; xal vvinrcpi(pep6/ityt>t- StC 
aiso S. L. 2. ccccLKvii. 12. L. 3. Dxti. 38. L. 7. wccixnn. 
40. DCCCLXXXi. 13. DCCCLiv. 2. Toie 0' ilrriXyrjroaiv 6 yyuaruit 
ottoroiioiii T^y aiTtair. The Gnostic will adapt this prayer U 
the case of those whose conscience is seared. 
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pt. Paul and Daniel acted Kara aufijctptfopav, or <tu;i- 
piiptpofiivoi* Si' o'lKovofiiav auTijp'ia^. He interpreted 
lieir acts as done in accommodation, with reference 
I the parts assigned them by Providence ; but 
"there is no mention of an interpretation of Scrip- 
ture tear' o'lKovofiiav. In like manner when he says, 
(P. L. 2. c. l.cLxxv. 24.) that frugality was recom- 
mended to the Jews under the law oiKovop^aTa 
by the prohibition of different kinds of food, he 
means that it was recommended in conformity to 
the character of the dispensation ; Moses assigning 
openly carnal reasons, which the Jews believed ; 
but in secret spiritual reasons. The passage which 
appears to give the greatest sanction to the notion 
of an interpretation Kar' o'lKovofilav is in P. L. 2. c. 9, 
ccxix. 16. where speaking of Lot's incest, he says, 
" I omit the interpretation which refers it to the eco- 
nomy of the restitution of all things, wapawinToitai 

yap vuv rijg iraXiyytvtaiov otKovatua^ ti|V iS,i!yriatv. 

But here also by oiicoi'o^i'a is to be understood the 
Divine procedure, with respect to the restitution, 

Clement speaks of the Scriptures as given by the 
Inspiration of God ; " God," he ' says, " leads 

' So P. L. 1. c. 9. cxlvi. 3. o-ttmjpiai' oh-ofOfiouplrii. L. 3. c. 
12- cccill. 28, oitoyofioviiifof; rjc irafopdiiiruitc n)y irutriiplar. 
S- L. 6. occcxx. 34. irpoaotcoyofioirral a<piaiy ol attoi, the 
wicked take such measures. 

' liyUTai ^i Kara rat; Qcowrivtfrov^ ypa^ai. S. L. 7. dcccxciv. 
38. roic Oionvcu STOIC Xiiyoic- dcccxcvu 1. 

od2 



li 



■■Ac fc M tlj M8ph»J Scriptnres," 
Jm^, ifcM "•• take oftace at the Dinoe 
. k •• ate <&att Bt tlw Holy Spirit" 
He ■lafls the Pin*ii iwU M Miab of the Dtrine 
voice. SputJBfi ot thmt who pretended to the 
flptrk «f PiBfliM.1 a^MBg Ifce beuben. he 'sars. 
- Att Acy woe all dtiera mad robbets (n-ith refer- 
eaee to Joha x. IB-X wfco either foretold future 
evealB firon obsemtiaB and probable conjecture. 
as pbracJaDS and fivtmie-tellers judge from the 
coonteoaoce ; or vere moved br dsmons ; or were 
excited bv the inflaence of water, or of frankincense, 
or by some qoalitr of the air. But the Hebrew 
prophets foretold events by the power and inspira- 
tion of God; as before the law, Adam, who 'pro- 
phesied with respect to the woman, and on the 
oc<:asion of the naming of the animals ; Xoah who 
preached repentance ; Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
who clearly foretold many future events, both dis- 
tant and near at hand ; so also, when the law was 
given, Moses and Aaron prophesied ; alter the law 
was given, Joshua, Samuel, &c.' 

' iwapiaravfityot raic Oeiatc irroXaig, rouriori ry Ayiy *rtii- 
/uiri. L. 7- Dcccxcin. IS. quoted in p. 358, Note 3. 

' rove it Tou iratToirparopof irpof qrac Qiov oiiK &y nc iararXo' 
yclq, opyaya Bclai; ytyofiirotis fuirijf:. S. L. 6. Dcccxxvit. 39. 

* 8. L. I. cccc. 17. Compare S. L. 5. dcxcix. 10. 

* When Adam said, " Therefore Bh&ll a man leave his &lheT,~ 
&c. Gen. ii. 2i, whieh the Fathers, (toid Eph. v. 32. nndentood 
to he prophetic- See Tertullian de Anima, c, 1 1. 

' Clement Mys, that the whole number of prophets wu thiit;f- 



In another place, Clement speaking of false 
prophets, ' says that they sometimes spoke the truth, 
but spoke in ecstasy, as ministers of the Apostate 
(angel). Like others of the early fathers, he ' be- 
lieved that the Word imparted to all men, but 
especially to tliose who cultivated their reasoning 
powers, a certain divine influence, by whicii they 
were led to the recognition of One God, self- 
existent and eternal. 



i: 



With respect to the Septuagint version, Cle- 
ment ^says "that the Law and the Prophetical 
books were translated into Greek in the reign 
of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus ; or according to 
j Bome, in that of Ptolemy Philadelpbus ; and 
' that Demetrius Phalereus was very zealous in 
forwarding the work, which was performed by 
seventy elders, chosen from those most conversant 

twith the Scriptures, and the Greek language, who 
were sent from Jerusalem to Alexandria for the 
Ire. He mentions as female propbeta, Sarah, Kebekah, Miriam, 
Deborah, and Olda, 
' S. L. 1. ccclxix.O. On the subject of Prophesying in ecstasy, 
•ee my work on Tertullian, p. 6, note 4. 

* Thus C. lix. 14. iviirraKTai rit: aVdfJpoia Oificq. LXl. 8. LXII. 
20. txiv. 8. S. L. 2. cucxciii. 17- See p. 328, Note I. 

* S. L. 1. ccccix. 26. see p. 12B. Compare Irensus, L. 3. c. 
25. Clement quotes a passage from the first book of the work 
of Aristobulus to Ptolemy Philometer, in which it was said that 

^L tfie parts of Scripture which recorded the most remarkable events 
^Kinmnected with the history of the Hebrews, had been translated 
^Kinto Greek before the time of Demetrius, and even of the con- 
^V quest of Persia by Alexander. 
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purpose. Each made his vereion separately ; but 
when the several versions were compared, they 
were found to agree both in sense and words. This 
was effected by the Providence of God, who de- 
signed that the Scriptures should reach the ears of 
the Greeks. Nor ought it to occasion any surprise ; 
for the Scriptures having been lost during the 
Babylonish captivity, 'Ezra, the Levite and Priest, 
inspired by God, renewed them in the time of 
Artaxerxes. 

Clement "uniformly speaks of the Sibyl as en- 
dowed with the gift of prophecy. In ^the first hook 
of the Stromata, he mentions the various accounts 
which had been given of her birth-place, parentage, 
&c. and in *the same book he enumerates the dif- 
ferent Sibyls and the ages in which they lived. 
There is in the ' sixth book a passage in which St. 



■ Sees. L. 1. ccotcii. 32. 

' ravTU Sj/iiv if irpo((ii(run) irnptyyu^ Kni iroiTjniq Si'^vXXa. 
C. xxiv. 1. So XLiV, 6. 26. irapa T^c vpofifTiiot rSc 'E^paifr. 
LSI. 22. Lxvi. 10. S. L. 5. Dccxiv. •2S. The Sibyl is also quoted, 
C. Liv. 2. LX. 31. P. L. 2. c. 10. icxxix. 7. L. 3. c. 3. ccuu. 
10. S. L. 3. Dxvii. 3. S. L. 5. dccxviii. 20. 

' ccclviii. 7. Sec LardDer's Credibility, c. 22. 

* ccclxxxiv. 5. Tlie Phrygian, named Artemifl ; the ErythneaD, 
Herophila ; the Egyptian ; the Italian, who dwelt lU Rome, 
and whose son Evander built the temple of Pan, called Lui)erail. 
la cccxcix. 5. Clement mentions the Samian, Colopbonian, Co- 
m^an, Erythrseaii, Pythian, the Tarasaudrian (qu. Titxaadtum), 
tlic Macctian (Macedonian), the Thessalian, and the lliet' 
protian. 

' dcclxi. 22. See Cotelerius, Judicium de Epistolil posteriort 



'aul is represented, as appealing to the books of 
he Sibyl and Hystaspes ; for I agree witli Grabi; 
in thinking that, as it at present stands, it will 
scarcely bear the interpretation put upon it by 
Cotelerius. Clement refers either to some Apo- 
cryphal book, which bore the name of St. Panl ; or 
I to some discourse of St. Panl, which was intro- 
iuced into the work entitled "the Preaching of 
Peter." 
Clement's quotations from Scripture appear ge- 
nerally to have been made from memory. The 
consequence is. that he ' sometimes blends passages 
from different parts of Scripture in one quotation ; 
^Bometimes expresses the sense in words very dif- 
ferent from those of Scripture; * sometimes attri- 



Clementis Romani. Beverege in Cod. Cam. L, I. c. 14. Grabc 

Spicil. torn. 1. p. 66. On the subject of the Sibylline veraes, see 
'lideaux's Connexion. P. 2. B. 9. 
> Thus Isttiah Ixiv. 1, 2. and Ixvi. 1. C. LSvi. 36. Isaiah xl, 
and li. C. Ixvii. 5. Isaiah i. 16, 17. and Psalm xxxiii, 14. 

xliv. 9. P. L. i. c 7. cxxxiu. S6. Matt. v. 40. Luc. vi. 29 and 

L. 3. c. nit. cccTU. 4. 

■ Thus C. Ixvi. 40. lxviii. 30. P. L. 1. c 5. civ. 20. cvi. 1. 

c. II. cLvi. 1. L. 8. c. 12. cccv. 17. cccvi. 26. cccviu. 12. 

8. L. 3. DLv. 20. 

' Thus having quoted one of the Psalms, he proceeds to quote 
Psalm xxiii. 4, Ij pdjicoc aov xai h ^anTitpla aov x-apiraAtvav fii, 
ttiri ri[ trrpoc, aa if &om another prophet. P. L. 1 . c. 7. cxxxv. 

9. He quotes also, as front one of the books of Kings, « pas- 
s^^ made up of different passages in the book of Job. S. L. 4. 
Dcxi.i. 12. He quotes as from a Gospel (tv rivf ivayrcUy), the 
following words, [tvariipioy iiiliv iftoi koJ role viols rov o'lVOM pvv, 



It 



L. 



botes to one sacred writer passages which belong 
to another. 



He frequently quotes, as from Scripture, passages 
which are not to be found in it. Thus he 'says, 
" that Moses forbade the Israelites to eat the hare 
and the hysena". He * quotes as Scripture the fol- 
lowing words, oafiii (uttiSiat; ry 9t([i KapS'ta So^a^ouira tov 
TTtTrXaKOTa avrrtv. Again, uBtQ -yop tov aci\ip6v aov, tiSfi; 
TOV Gtov ffou. 'Again, airuaOt yap ra /uyaXa, Kai ra fwcpa 



Tt6S}atrai, ^Agail 



, yiyvl 



wtZiVa 



He * expressly attributes to Solomon the following 
sentence, which is not to be found in Scripture, 
roii irioTov oXoc o KoaftoQ tuiv ■^pttftiiTutv, o ^^Xofiutv Xiyit, 



which appear in the translation of Theodolion to have fbtlowed 
the words tXa-ic ry tbaeflt'i, Isaiah xxiv. 16. See Jerome in loco. 
S. L. T. Dci.xxMv. 9. He quotea as from Hoaea words found 
in Amos, iT. 13. C. Lxvii, U. (See S. L. S. dccssv. 2.) and 
aa from a prophet, words not to be found in Scripture, but quoted 
also in the Epistle of Baj'nabaB, c. 1 1. S. L. 3. dl. 29. 

' P. L. 2. c. 10. ccKX, 32. He appears here to have followed 
the author of the Epistle aserihed to fiamabas, c. 10. 

* P. L. 3. e. 12. cccvi. 8. The same words are quoted as Scrip- 
ture by Irenasus, L. 4. c. 32. See Grabc's note. 

' S. L. 1. ccclxxiv. 10. L. 2. cccclxvi. 15 

' S. L. 1, ecccxri. 21. These worda are quoted by Origen, de 
Oratione, sect. 2. If, however, we compare S. L. 4, dlxx:):. 7- 
we shall perhaps conclude that they are Clement's iuterpretation 
of Matt. vi. Sa. See Lardner'a Credibility, c. 22. 

' S. L. 1. ccccxxv. 14. There are allusions to this quDtalion 
L. 2. ccctxxxvi. 14. L. 6. dcclxxx. 28. L. 7. dccclxxxvii. 35 
The reader may consult Usher, Proleg, ad Ignatium, c. 8. sect 7. 
or Cotelerius ad Constit. Apost. 1.. 2. c. 36. 

' S. L. 2. ecccxl, 2, 



TOW a airtarov ovSi ojBoXoc- * Having quoted Isaiah 
liv. 1. he adds the following words, as part of the 

quotatioD, i(i'u,taaQ I'lQ TO TTipifpayna tov \aoii. fVEfXo- 
yrtdtfaav ra Tticvn aou eic tuq oKifvaQ tCiv traripwv, and 

i shortly afterwards, iK\ripov6firtaai; t^v BiaOriKttv TOV 
^apaviX. * He says, that the disciple to whom 
Christ addressed the words, Let the dead hury then- 
dead, (Matt. viii. 22.) was Philip. He * quotes, 
after Clemens Romanus, iyb> St sl/u arfuc awu i^urpaci 
&8 the words of Scripture. Having * quoted Micah 
i. 2. aKovaarc, Xaoi, \6yov (in the Vatican MS. Xo-yooc), 
he adds, Kvplov ol awoiKovvrt^ oSOvaii;. He * quotes 

the following words, iroiJian n^ icpv^a, Kal ov-jft ivQ- 

ipoftat aliTov ; as spoken by the Almighty. He 
ascribes *to Zephaniah a long passage, of which 
there is no trace in our Scriptures. Having alluded 

to I Sam. i. 13. he ' adds, airtiaat, ^tioiv ri ypa^ij, Kal 

wotnau' ivvohOvi, KOI Suffw. He * gives au account 



' S. L. 2. ccccxUv. 25. 

' S. L. 3. dxxii. 13. Grotius in loco suppoBcs Clement to have 
I learned this from tradition. In the corresponding passage, Luke 
Fix. 59, the person addressed is not called a disciple. 

' S. L. 4. dcxi. 15. See the notes on the 17th chapter of the 
Epistle of Clemena Romanus, in the edition of Cotelerius. 

• S. L. 4. dcxli. 8. 

' 8. L. 5. dclxxxiv. 25. 

• S. L, 5. dcxcii. 14. 
' S. L. fi. dccicc. 35. See also DccLXXViii. 39. L. 7. dccclv. 

\.9' Dcccuci. 13. DcccLxxvi. 3. 

8. L. 6. dcccvi. 32. This book is quoted liy Origen de 
tPriaap. L. 3. c. 2. according to Ihe translation of Uulinus. 



of the ascension of Moses, which ' Grotius supposes 
to have been copied from an Apocryphal work 
under that title. He ^quotes as part of Scripture 
the words -riTOKtv koI nv TtTOKtv, which TertuUian 
expressly ascribes to Ezekiel. In the ^tract, Quis 
Dives Salvetur, we find the following words as- 
cribed to God, e^' oit yap av tvpia Vftai;, inl rovrwc 
Kai Kpivw. I know not whether the following words, 
which occur in the * seventh book of the Stromata, 
ov iyCi irara£,w, av c\ijiaov, or the followiug, which 
occur in * the Hortatory Address, ai yUp u ictflipa, 
*rni auXoc, Kol vouc ffi-^Q, or the 'following, to which he 
gives the title of Prophecy, rort yap, fiiai nc npo^r- 

T£ia, Suoni^iiaei ra rjicf wpayfiara, or av avSpiiat 

moTfiiauaiv, are intended for quotations from Scrip- 
ture. 

As Clement frequently quotes from memory, it 
is not easy to determine whether iu cases in which 
his quotations difter from the present text, we are 
to conclude that different readings existed in the 
MSS, to which he had access. He ' says, that tlie 
testimony borne to Christ after his baptism, was 

' In Ep. Judce. V. 9. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxc. 4, See Tertullian de Carne Christi, c. 3S. 

' dcdlvii. 41. They are quoted, with some variBtion.as asayinff 
of ChriBt, by Justin Martyr, Dial. p. 267, A. See Grabe Spidl. 
T. 1. p. 327. 

* dcccixxvi. 36. ' v. 31. " Ixxviii. 15. 

' P.L. I.e. 6. cxiii. 5. See my wurk on Justin Martyr, p. 1*4. 
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ftonveyed in the words, wio? fiov it au ayairriro^, iyw 
wfifiipov ytykvvtiKa ai, where he appears, as Justin 
bad done before him, to have confounded Psalm 
■n. 7. with Luke iii. 22. In John i. 3, 4. he ' seems 
to have read t ylyovtv tv aitn^, tm-n nf, a reading 
adopted by those who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit. Id Ecclesiasticus xxxi, or xxxiv. 26, 
' quotes oTvoc Se KapSmn iirtpij^avwv, whereas ia 
the printed editions we find outwc divoc KapSia^ iv 
ft&XV virtpj)<fiav<tiv. In xix. 5. he ' quotes o Si avro^- 
9aXfiC>v nSovp <n-t<pavot tijv tf^vv outou, which Gro- 
tius believes to be the true reading, instead of 
I fuat^iv XaXiav iXaTTovovTfn kukI^. He * alludes to 
an addition to the last verse of the ninth chapter 
Proverbs which is found in the Vatican MS. 
In the Epistle of Jude, ver. 6. he " appears to have 



^ad trn-O toipov aypii, 

ix. 27, he * reads iir 



ayyiA 



I 1 Cor. 



rtilu) instead of vjrwinaiCw. 



Clement frequently quotes the Epistle ascribed 



^^' P.L. 1. C.6. cs.lv. i. L.2, C.9. ccxviii. 17. ExcerpU ex 
Ebeodoti Scripcis. vi. Adumb. in Ep. 1. Joannis, v. 2. hix.34. 
e ChryBoatom and Theophylact an the passage in St. John. 
' P. L.2. c. 2. clxxsii. 17. 
• P.L. 2 c. 10. ccxxxi. 5. There ia also at ccxxix. I, a 



l^sage of Ecclesiasticus, xxvi. 23. not ei 
pics, but probably derived from a MS. 
* P.L. S. C.2. cclvii. 9. 
' P.L. 3. c. 8. cclxxx. 29. See Mill or 
rves tliat Lucifer Calaritanus follows the si 



' 8. L. 3. AUi 



r printed 



e placi;, who ob- 
e reading. 



See the Note in Potter's edition. 
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to Barnabas, as the work of the Apostle of ^t 
name, fiitoruc ouv o 'ATroffroXiig Bapva^oc are tbe 
words with which he ' introduces a quotation from 
the first and second chapters. In ' another place 
he calls the author tov ' AwaaToXiKov Bapva(iav, and 
says that he was one of the seventy, and the 
fellow-labourer of St. Paul. 

Clement 'quotes also the first of the two Epis- 
tles which go under the name of Clemens Ro- 
manus, and * calls the author an Apostle, iv rp 

jrpoc Koptvflioug 'EwiuroXji o AvootoXoq KAqfit|C. lu 

' another place he calls it the Epistle of the KonQana 
to the Corinthians. 

Clement ' quotes several passages from the Shep- 
herd of Hermas. He 'quotes also the address of 

' S. L. 2. caxxlv.27- See ccccxlvii. 37. cccclxxii. 29. where 
the quotation is Irom the last ciiapter oftiie Greek edition. 

' S. L. 2. cccclxxxix. 43. See also L. 5. ddxxsiii. 38. Tbe 
Epistle is referred to P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxx. 31. L. 3. c. II. 
ecxcvii. 24. ccxcvui. 2. S. L. 2. cccclxiv. 10. L. 3. dclxxvi. 
27. L.6. DccLsxxii. 1. 

' S. L. 1. cccxjutix, 7. In L. 6. dcclxxii. 19, Clement at- 
tributes part of the passiige here quoted to Barnabas, thougli 
he shortly aflcr refers another part to Clemens Romaniu, 

DCCLXXtll. 4. 

' S. L. 4. dcix.41. 

' S. L. S. dcxciii. 29. 

• 8. L, 1. ccclxix. 8. cccexxvi. 36. L. 2. ccccxxx. 15. 
cccclii. 3. cccclviii. 20. L. 4. dxcvi. 47. I- 6. 
dcccvi. g. 

S. L. I. ccclxxviii. 10. 
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Tatian to the Greeks ; and * ascribes to the same 
writer a work entitled wepl tov Kara tov Soiriipa 
Karafyriafjiovy written, as the passage quoted clearly 
shows, after he had seceded from the Church, and 
had become a disciple of Valentinus. It appears 
from the selections from the prophetic writings, 
that Tatian ^interpreted the words, Let there be 
light, as a prayer, not as a command. 

^ S. L. 3. dxlvii. 20. It contains an interpretation of 1 Cor. 
vii. 5. disparaging marriage. See dliii. 12. Tatian interpreted 
the Old Man in Eph. iv. 22. 24, of the law, and the New Man 
of the Gospel, meaning that the law did not proceed from the 
Supreme God, who gave the Gospel, dxlyiii. 16. 

' xxxyiii. 



CHAPTER IX. 

We have seen that among the pseudo-Gnostics, 
whose errors Clement undertook to confute, were 
' some who asserted that the law was not given by 
the Supreme God who gave the Gospel. He 
insists, therefore, that the law and the Gospel are 
only parts of the same economy, in which the 
same God is reveajed to mankind. "There is," 
'he says, "in truth one covenant of salvation, 
extending from the foundation of the world to 
our time, which, according to the difference of 
generations and seasons, is supposed to be given 
in different forms. For it is fitting that there 



' One of their argumenta naa, that the law addressed itself to 
the fears of men. Clement, in answer, points out the utility of 
fear, as a means of discipline. S. L. 2. ccccxlvi. 1. 

' S. L. 6. dcexciii. 12. A passage has been already quoted 
in p. 364, in which the ecclesiastical rule is said to be the bir- 
mony of the law and the prophets with the covenant given duiirif; 
our Lord's abode on earth, dccciu.11. See also L. 5. dccxiX' 
20. L. 6. DccLxsxiv- 30. and L. 2. ccccxliv. 34. where Cle- 
ment infers that the law and Gospel were given by the same 
God, because in both faith is set fortli as the medium of jni- 
tification : in proof of this he quotes Rom. i. 17. L. 1. ccccxsiv. 
13. L.2. Dvii.ll. L.3, DXL1V.40. L.4. Dcxtv.21. DCXXtD. 
18. DcxxT. 20. Clement gives a different interpreUtion of 
Rom. i. 17. in L. 5. Dcxtiv. 22. 
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should be one unchangeable gift of salvation, pro- 
ceeding from one God through one Lord, but 
conferring its benefits in different ways. On this 
account the middle wall wlilch separated the Greek 
from the Jew is removed ; so that both are formed 
into a peculiar people, meeting together in the 
unity of the faith ; and there is one election 
(((cXoyii fiia) from both." We must bear in mind 
that, according to the Gnostics, certain persons, 
called the election, were destined by nature to 
salvation. Speaking ' in another place of the 
unity of the Church, he says that "there is one 
ancient and Catholic church, existing in the unity 
of one faith, which has reference to the peculiar 
covenants, or rather, to the one covenant given, at 
different times, by the will of one God, and col- 
lecting together through one Lord, those appointed 
to receive its benefits, whom God has predestined, 
having known from the foundation of the world 
that they would be just." According to Clement, 
'the law regulated the actions, the Gospel the 
thoughts of men. 

k He 'speaks of four ancient covenants, which 
■n the selections from the writings of the pro- 



r 1 S. L. 7- dcccxcix. 14. 

1^* S. L. 7. dccclxxTii. 20. See L. 3. dxiii. 28. 

* iyiae fi^i'VfiaTeTpd&otliaBiiKAi'raXaiuy. S. L. 5. Dclxvi.G. 
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^ 



phets are said to be those made with Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses. He 'speaks also of com- 
niandments given before the law. We have seen 
that in his enumeration of the commandments of 
the Decalogue, Clement makes that which relates 
to the observance of the seventh day the third. 
"The third precept," he 'says, "is that which 
declares that the world was made by God, and 
that he gave the seventh day as a rest for men, on 
account of the hardships and sufferings to which 
they are subject in this life. God is exempt from 
fatigue, and suffering, and want ; but we who are 
in the flesh require rest ; wherefore the seventh 
day is called rest (the Sabbath), 'an exemption 
from ills, ushering * in the day which is the com- 



' S. L. 6. dcccix. 10. 

• S. L. 6. dcecx. 3. See p. 374. 

' So S. L. 4. dlxTi. 25. ij fioi Sonti-ro aa^iiarov ct' Arolirj^ 

(I. rfTOjjSc) Kouiui' cyKpaVeiai' a'lyiainadui. 

' T^v apxlyovov Si(iipav. Potter supposes Clement here W 
allude to Christ, who gives us being, and light, and resl. I 
Buspect that he rather alludes to the eighth day, the conimence- 
inent of the new creation, tv f naTinravaag r'a Trdyra, dfni' 
ilfiipat oyPiiijS WDiiivia, Slarir, aXXou Koa/ioo dpjfSif cto icai ayajit* 
T^v ^ifiipay Ti)^ oy^dqi' lit ev^poai/ytjv, if g Kai 6 Iqirouc dtimi 
Ik vcKpiuv. Bornah. Ep. c. 15. We have seen that, speaking 
of the true Iiraetiles, or Gnostics, Clement says that they do 
not remain in the Hcbdomas of rest, but being by good worki 
assimilated to God, they raise themselves to look into the in- 
heritance of the Ogdoas, and there continually apply them- 
selves to pure contemplation, with nliich they cannot be satii- 
fied. L. S. nccxciv. 1. quoted in p. 258. So again the Uw 
Gnostic liastens through the holy Uebdomas to his Father't 






mencemeDt of creation, our real rest ; wh 
truth the 6rst generation of that light, la which 
all things are contemplated and possessed. From 
this day the first Wisdom and Knowledge en- 
tens us ; for it is the light of truth, the true 
;ht, without shadow, the Spirit of the Lord dis- 
bnted without division among those who are 
sanctified through faitli ; having the place of a 
luminary, to the end that all existing things may 
be known. Following this light throughout our 
life, we are rendered exempt from suffering ; and 
that is rest. Wherefore Solomon says, that Wis- 
dom was with the Almighty before the heaven and 
earth, and all existing things; a participation in 
which, I mean not in its essence, but in its power, 
teaches man to comprehend and know things di- 
vine and human." Clement then, having dis- 
cussed for a white the properties and virtues of 
the numbers 'six, seven, and eight, reproves those 
who interpreted the rest of God (Genesis ii 2), 



noti 



abode, to the maoBion or the Lord ; that is, the Ogdoas. L. ?. 
DcccLxvi. II. Compate dccclxksiv. 17. For the Valendnian 
notions of the Ogdoas, see the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, 
:iii. and lxxk. The rest of the Hebdomas was assigned to 
believer ; for the Gnostic was reserved the Ogdoas. 
le state of perfect blenaedness in the presence of God. See 
S. L. 5. Dccx[n. 1, 

' Clement frequently speaks of the hidden meanings of the 
numbers seven and eight ; and of the Gnostic mystery of the 
Hebdomas and Ogdoas. S. L. 4. dcxii. 23. This he after- 
wards explains dcxxxvi. 18. where speaking of the seven days, 
during which a man who touched a dead body was deemed un- 
clean (Nnmb. xix. ll),hos3ys, that the numbet seveivma^ w^nVj 
E e 
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as (fit meant that God had then ceaaed to won 
for inaamuch as He is good, if ' He ever ceased to 
do good, he would cease to be God. The rest of 
God means, that God then prescribed the order 
which all created things were to observe for ever 
without deviation ; and that he then put an end lo 
the previous confusion. 

Having quoted a passage from the tenth book 
of Plato's work De Republica, in which he dis- 
covers an allusion to the Lord's day, xmder the 
name of the eighth day, Clement ' proceeds to 
produce passages from Greek writers to show that 
the seventh day was by them considered holy. 
All that can be fairly collected from these passages 
is, that the Greeks attached some peculiar sanctity 
to the seventh day of the month, and some pecu- 
liar virtue to the number seven ; but this they did 
also to other days and numbers. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that Clement 
never applies the name Sabbath to the first day of 
the week, which he calls the ^ Lord's day. 

either the seven returns of Sabbatical years, at the end of irtdet 
comes the rest of the year of Jubilee, (Levit. xxv. 8) ; or ih* 
seven heavens ; the Ogdoas being the fixed space (ft drXanh 
Xw/>a), which is near to the intelligible world (rfi roiirf KOeftf). 
See also L. 5. DCLXvn. .30. 

' dird dyaOov oa/S/jariftic. S. L. 1. cccxxui. 21. 

■ S. L. 5. decxii. 31. The verses which Clement ascribes In 
Calliraachus are by Eusebius given to Linus. 
' See a mystical appUcRVwn of the name. S. L. 7. DCCcLXXVii.Sd' 



CHAPTER X. 



Clement always speaks of the redemption of 
man as effected by the death of Christ, " ' Chris- 
tiaDs are redeemed from corruption by the blood 
of the Lord. ' The Word poured forth his blood 
for us, to save human nature. 'The Lord gave 
himself as a victim for us, * By his own passion 
he delivered us from offences and sins, and thorns 
of that kind (in allusion to the crown of thorns 
placed on our Saviour's head). ' His interpreta- 
tion of Isaiah liii. 6. The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all (in the Septuagint, Kv/xoc 

irapiBntKCv avrov toic a/iapriaig Ji^wv) is, that the Lord 

sent him as the corrector of our sins. On this 
account he is alone able to remit transgres- 
sions, being appointed by the Father of the Uni- 
verse to be our schoolmaster (Tratfia-ywyoc), and 
alone able to distinguish between obedience and 



' P.L. 1. c. 5. 
cxtvtii. 29. L. 2. I 
Scriptoris, xx. 

» P.L. I.e. 6. cxxiv. 8. 

* P.L. 1. c. n. clvi. 5. 

* P. L. 2. c. 8. ccxv. 5. See L. I. ■ 
Dives Salvetur, nroxLviii. 44. 

* P.L. 1. C.8. cxxxviii. 30. 
E e 2 



i. 1. See also c. 6. cxxvti. 22. c. 9. 
. cLXXVu. 26. Eclogs ex Prophetanim 
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diBobedience." ' Clement held that salvation was 
offered to all who believed in Christ ; in opposition 
to the notion of the Gnostics — that the spiritual 
seed alone was saved. 

In the 'second book of the Stromata, Clement 
treats of faith. His object seems to have been to 
show, in opposition to the Greeks, who called it 
empty and barbarous (that is, ' unphilosophical), 
that it was practical — a principle of action ; and 
to show, in opposition to Basilides and the Valen- 
tinians, who considered it as a natural quality, 
that it was voluntary. He defines it, a voluntary 
anticipation, a pious assent, the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. He 
notices the definitions given by others ; by *Tbeo- 
phrastus, for instance, who said that sensation was 
the principle of faith, inasmuch as from it are 
derived all the principles which extend to our 
reason and understanding. Clement ^elsewhere 



' P. L. 1. C.6. cxv. 15. 

' ccccxxxii. .35. In ccccxlv. .'i, he mentions some who spoke 
of faith as easy and vulgar, 

' But in S. L. 5. dcxcvit. 33, he says, that it is the part of 
those who censure philosophy also to disparage &ith. 

' ccccxxxiii. 4. 19. In the former place there is a distinction 
between fwth anJ demonstration. Aristotle's definition is gi»en 
ccccxxxvi. 21. and that of Epicurus, ccccsxxvii. 1. Faith i« 
called the ears of the soul. I,. 5. Dcxttv. 9. Compare dclu. II. 
i>cLxx'x. 22. 

* S. L. S. dcxk. 5. dtxcvii 3fi. In L. 2. ccccxuv. 5, in 




de6iies fa!tli the rational assent of a soul free to 
choose ; and says that it is the worker of good 
and the foundation of a righteous course of action. 
In speaking of faith, Clement insists particularly 
on the freedom of man to choose and to refuse ; 
" tliis," he 'says, *' is plainly dechirud in Scrip- 
lure, so that we rest upon faith, au immutable 
criterion, showing a ready mind ; inasmuch as we 
have chosen life, and have believed in God through 
the voice of the Word." He had previously said 
that a voluntary faith is the foundation of salva- 
tion. 

Clement 'says, " that faith i» superior to kuow- 
ledge, and is its test ; that ' the exercise of faith 
becomes knowledge, fixed on a firm foundation. 
* Repentance is the perfect work of faith ; for unless 
a man helieved his previous state to be sinful, he 
would not quit it ; and unless he believed that 
punishment awaited the sinner, and salvation him 
who kept the commandments, he would not change. 

find icoi 4 ^'^ irlffrii vit6\ri^i^ i/^oi/aioCf nnt TrfitfAifi^t^ tvyt'ofuoyo^ 
TtpotaTa\inl/tus. 

' 8.L. 2. ccccxxxiv. 28, 

' S. L. 2. ecccxxxvi. 23. He afterwards ihua expresses the 
reUdun of faith to knowledge, irtarii rolfay !) yrwric, y^turrii 
a ^ sri'sTic 9lif riri dtoXovOi^ rt koX drraicoKouStif yiyfiTat. 34. 
The word which ! have here translated knowledge ia tiriariifiif, 
Scientiu, opposed to ioi,-i, opinio. Clement is not speaking of 
tlie jwrfect yyiiaii. See cctcxxxv. 33. tcccLiv. 14. 

' S. L. 2. cecexxxiii. 14. * S. L. 2. ccccxliii. 'U. 
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' Hope also depends on faith ; for hope is the ex- 
pectation of the possession of good ; and that ex- 
pectation must be founded on faith." They who 
disparaged faith, * represented it as having its 
origin in fear. This Clement does not deny ; but 
* contends that " fear first becomes faith, and then 
love ; since there are two kinds of fear ; one cou- 
pled with hatred, such for instance as we feel to- 
wards a wild beast ; the other with love, such as 
we feel towards a parent." 

Faith, according to Clement, was the medium 
of justification under all the Divine dispensations. 
This he * shows by a reference to the eleventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. * When 
the Apostle says (Rom. i. 17), that the righteous^ 
ness of God is revealed in the Gospel from faith 
to faith, he means that salvation is taught by one 
and the same Lord, first through prophecy, then 

' In p. L. 1. c. 6. cxxi. 10, Clement calls hope the Mood of 
faith, liy which faith is kept together, as by a soul. Wten hope 
is breathed away, like blood flowing out, the vitality of faith is 
dissolved. Clement also distinguishes conGdeDce Tirofflijffic 
from &itli, S. L. 2. ccccjtuv. 8. L. S. Dcxcvti. 2fl. 

' S. L. 2. ccccxiv. 10. 

' S. L. 2. cccclvii. 24. quoted in p. 140. 

* S.L. 2. ccccxxxiv. 36. 

* S. L. 2. ccccxliv. 39. Clement adds the words rifv pia* 
after tit itimiv, in his quotation. So also in L. 6. dcclxv. 33. 
wdc Sta^ipoit ffporott hi^ iriVriuic aiuBii^ re mi ou6ijadfiivn(. 
Yet DccLxii. 30. he speaks of faith as wanting to those who were 
jttst according to the law. See also L. 5. dclxxviu. 12. 

1 



perfectly througli the Gospel. Clement ' speaks 
of the ONE mode of salvation by faith in God, He 
* talks of being moored by the firm cable of faith 
in the Lord. Having ' said that the first endea- 
vour after salvation is faith, which is generated iu 
time (as opposed to eternity), he *goes on to say 
that faith is the perfection of instruction — that 
nothing is wanting to faith, which is perfect and 
complete in itself — that 'catechetical instruction 
leads men to faith, which is taught in baptism by 
the Holy Spirit, and is the one universal salvation 
of human nature. "Abraham," he ^says, "was 
justified not by works, but by faith ; wherefore 
good works are of no avail after the end of life to 
those who perform them, unless they also have 
faith." He calls faith " a grace, which leads men 
trom principles which admit not of demonstration 
to the universal simple (essence), which is neither 
united to matter, nor is matter, nor is subject to 



' P. L. 1. c. 1. xcvii. 15. Faith is wud to be the way to 
truth. S. L. 2. ccccxxx. 24. ■wiarn: li i<rx"e tic ownjpia*' Kai 
!iira[iii: t'lt M" aiurioy. ccccLVii. 82. 

■ P, L. 1. C.4. ciii. 18. 

* P. L. I. c. 6. CSV. 12. opfit) ftif ij wlimt it> -jipovif ytvvn- 
uirti — rioTic yap ^ fxaflqfftiiiE riXiidrxc — oiiOiv tt troii rj wiarii, 
riXcif oviTf ii, airijc «"' ]rewXr|pwfitiTJ. 

' P. L. i. C.6. cxvi. -21. Clement 8. L. 5. dclt. 31. apeaki 
of tho8e who demand demonHtiation, and aie not content with 
salvation by faith. 

' S. L. I, ttcxsxviii. 21. 

* S. L. 2. eoocxJixv. 33. 
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matter; whereas unbelief drags naati down from 
Iieaven and things invisible to earth. ' Whether 
faith is founded on love or fear, it is something 
divine ; for it comes by hearing, aod hearing by 
the Word of God ; but there must be a meetness to 
receive it on the part of him who hears." 

When, however, Clement compares faith with 
knowledge (yvuffic). he speaks of it as imper- 
fect. " The believer is perfected by knowledge. 
*Faithisan internal good ; without seeking God 
it confesses and glorifies him as God. Wherefore 
the believer setting out from faith and growing 
in it by the grace of God, must as far as it is pos- 
sible acquire the knowledge of God. * As it is 
natural for him who has hands to lay hold ; and 
for him who has sound eyes to see the light ; so is 
it natural for him who has received faith to be- 
come a partaker of knowledge, if he is willing to 
build gold, silver, precious stones, on the founda- 
tion which has been laid (1 Cor. iii. 1-2). " 



' 8. L. 2. ccccxlv. 11. ccccxlii. IS. See aUo cccctiv. 28. tnl 
4 irfaric Sl/vaitle tic tov Oiuu, iffx"* "laa rqc n'Ai|Ofia;. 

* S. L. 7. dccdsiv. 31. In the Eclogue ex Proptietanini 
Scripturis, XV. the believer is said lo receive remission of an* 
from the Lord ; the Gnostic from himself. (See Quis Dives Sal- 
vetur. DcDLvii. 35) and Psalm xvii- SO. is quoted to pruvc that 
all believers are kings, xtiv. 

• S. L. G. (iccexix. 8. Clement L. 5. dclxxix. 1. speaks of 
an extemporaneous or sudden Iktth. rqt nirrovxtiiou wlvrtut^. 



4-25 

i We have seen that Clement calls faith tlie 
'orker of good. Sometimes he appears to con- 
found it with its fruits ; as when he ' says that 
faith is obedience to the Word ; ' or an undeviating 
performance of those things taught by the Word- 
He 'interprets Rom. xi. 22. If thou conthme in his 
goodness, if thou continue in faith iu Christ. 



[ have said that Clement speaks of faith as the 
nly medium of justification ; but as be occasion- 
Jfly confounds faith with its fruits, so he seems to 
ipreseot the latter as contributing towards the 
IBtificatioQ of man, "Sins," he ^says, "are 
Heansed by alms and faith." We have seen too, 
tat he ' speaks of faith as wanting to those who 



i irlvTtmv diro- 



L. 4. 



' P.L. I.e. 13. clix. 3. 

' P.L. I.e. 13. dx. 14. ' P.L, 1.. 

' S. L. 2. cccclxvi. 25. "EXjij/ioo 
Kndaipovrai kfiaprlai, where there seems to be an 
Proverbs iii. 3, io tbi' Suptuagint. 'EXcq/joaufai ma 
iK\tiJtiTiJaar at. The expresaion h' uiratoqc ictxai 
scxxxn. 29, applies to the covenant made with Adar 

* S. L. Q. dcclxii. 30. (juoted in p. 422, Note 5. i 
The Gentiles wanted not only faith, but also 
idolatry. 33. SeeoccLXiv. 10. a'XX' uc Kara I'aipov ^khto tiipvyfia 
yvv, ourui; Kara traipof tiddri ro/iot lUv nal irfiof qrqi jiapjiApiut, 
^iXoaotjiia £i'ES\tiai, rat aKodf idi^ovaa tepif' ro tf/pvyfia. DCCLXU. 
14. DCCLXiv. 33. ciKiiriiic oor 'lovSaioit fiiy rofuit, 'EXXqin ei 
i^iXoaa^ia, /lixp' rSc wapowfffac" tcnuOti' Si ^ icXqsit h KBfloXu'i) 
(IC ireiiiouffiov ^tKltioaiiyift Xaov, Kara r^y EC xlartut liiaaKaXlav 



™J l}upfl«(. 



vs. iKCCXxni. 20. Sl-b also i 



', fioAXov If jraixut r 






'. 25. where Clement 
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were jostified according to the law. His notion 
was that pliilosophy was given to the Gentiles by 
God for the same purpose for which tlie law was 
given to the Jews ; in order to prepare them for 
justification under the Gospel by faith in Christ. 
Hence he infers the necessity of the descent either 
of Christ or of the Apostles into the receptacle of 
departed spirits, in order that they might preach 
the Gospel to those Jews and Gentiles who had 
died before Christ's coming ; having conformed 
their practice, though imperfectly, to the rule of life, 
which the law and philosophy had set before them 
respectively. 



It is certain, however, that Clement did not 
believe that heathen virtue possessed of itself any 
efficacy towards justification. For he ' says thai 
every action of the heathen is sinful ; since it is not 
sufficient that an action is right; its object or aim 
must also be right. Although too he 'speaks of 

quotes Deut. iv. 19, which he interprets, like the other early 
Fathers, as a permiBsion to the Gentiles to worship the sun «nd 
moon. DccLxxii. 25. L. 1, ccccxxii, 4. 

' S. L. 6. decxcvi. 7. See also L. 7. DcccLSvri. 2, dccclxxui. 
40. and L. 3. sxxxiv. 26, where Clement says that an act to be 
right must be done through the love of God. 

* oil- rfiroxj Kaxuif fiirov ^iKaiuiSiiCi *poQ It trai rj Kvpiaxf 
TtXtuaBcic cvTo'ilif. S, L. 4. dlxxvi. 22. tor p^irXfoi'dffi) ii^r ^ 
itKaiotniyi] ttKiiov rtav ypafifiarcuv nai fapiaaluv, riiv tari 
dxoffiiv KUKuv iiKaioufuruv, aiiv Tf ^ira rq£ iy rovroic Tihttiiaittt 
Koi rfi Ttiy ir\iiaior f^yair^i' vai tiipycriii' ioyuoBai, ovk (vcvfli 
lianXiKoi, h. 6. Dcccxxv. 33. 



J 
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being justified by abstinence from evil, with a 
particular reference to our Lord's remarks on the 
JBghteousness (BiKaioaivri) of the Pharisees (Matth. 
Ir. 20), and says that a Christian must be perfected 
by doing good after the example of Christ, yet it 
cannot be doubted that he considered no action 
good, unless it sprang from faith, "Righteous- 
ness," he 'says in another place, " in order to be 
perfect, must halt in no respect, in word, in act, 
in abstinence from evil, in doing good, in Gnostic 
perfection. Every righteous man is a believer, 
lut every believer is not righteous ; I speak now 
that growth and perfectness in righteousness 
with reference to which the Gnostic is called righ- 
teous : faith was imputed to Abraham for righ- 
teousness because he believed ; but he advanced 
higher and more perfect degrees of faith," 
''Again, " the office of saving righteousness is to 
id man on to that which is better, according to 
is capacity." The justification of the Gnostic, ac- 
irding to Clement, consisted not in being merely 
koned, but in being made just. 'He thus inler- 
■ets I Cor. vi. 11, Ye are justified in the name of 
Lord Jesus, ye are, so to speak, made just as 
is just, and mixed as far as it is possible with 
,e Holy Spirit. 



' 8. L. 6. dccxd. 20. 



' S. L. 7. .ki-fxx: 



Casaubon 'has observed that the language of 
Clement, as well as of the other early fathers, on 
the subject of justification, requires to be leniently 
interpreted. He refers particularly to a passage 
in the first book of the Stroniata, in ' which it is 
said that philosophy of itself justified the Greeks. 
As I have already stated — and Casaubon himself 
produces a ^passage which confirms the statement — 
I believe Clement to have meant that philosophy 
and the law were respectively the preparations of 
the Gentile and Jew for the justification of the 
Gospel. Under the Gospel faith is the medium 
of justification ; but the believer ought not to re- 
main stationary ; he must strive continually to 
advance towards Gnostic perfection. The appa- 
rent incorrectness of Clement's language arises 
from not making that * clear distinction between 
justification and sanctificalion, which the contro- 
versies at the time of the Reformation introduced 
among Protestant divines. 



' ExercitationeB in Baronii Annalcs ad Apparatum. i. 

* ccclxsvii. 6. KtiO' lavriiy iSiKaiov jtdte tai t) fiXocofpia ri>n 
*E\Xq>'(i£, but Clement odds, oI/k eic nfi' mtfoAov oi ^iKoio^vrqi-. 
We find inairrou liftuiy tavrvr iii:aaivyToc, % tfiKaXiy ttntSi 

' Clement calls pliilosophy iuro/iaOpo*' rSt Korrf Xptoroi' ^i\»- 
aofiaf. !S. L, 6. Dcci.xxni. 40. 

' On this subject the reader will do well to coDeulban article 
in the Theological ftuaiterly Review for April ISSft, oo the 
Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq,; as well as tlie Letter lu 
D. Parken, K&q. on Justificatiiin, iu the Brat, and the second 
and third Essays ia tlie second volume of those Hcmoins. 



tn speaking of faith, I referred ' to a passage in 
Iwliich Clement strongly asserts the freedom of 
' tnan to choose and to refuse. He argues that it is 
necessary to the responsibility of men, that they 
should not ' be moved by strings like inanimate 
machines. 'God confers eternal salvation on those 
who work together with him in knowledge and 
tod actions ; the performance of his command- 
ment being in our own power. ' Every man 
artakes of (the Divine) beneficence in the de- 
in which he chooses ; since the suitable 
' choice and discipline of the soul, constitute the 
superiority of the election (in opposition to the 
heretical notion of a race elect by nature). " Our 
went is in our own power ; this the Stoics, as 
Hrell as the disciples of Plato, admitted. In like 
manner " obedience, disobedience, transgression. 



" S.L. 2. cccexxxiv. 28. Compare L. 1. ccclxxi. 7.22. 

. ccccKLUi. 10. ccccLxxxix. 39. L. 3. dxxix. 32. L, 4. 

fcxxxtn. 24. L. 7. dcccxxxiv. U. dcccjcxxv. 1. dcccxxxvii. 2, 

tuis Dives Salvetur, DCDXt. 22. 

' fiil ytvpoaraoToi/fityov il\liii')(uv AViji' (jpyiii-ui'. S. L. 4. 

30. L. 7- Dcccxxxii. 5. DcccLT. 29. 

• S. L. 7. dccclx. 17. 
' S.L. 5. dccxssiv. 1. So L. 7. dcccxxxix. 16. ouri ydp 

ti T^y dptT^yyiyyiilxtBaty^avTit, K.T.I. L. 4. dcxx. 25. L. 6, 
"'ftccrjtxxviii. 1 7. where Clement says that it ia the nature of the 
*onI to be moved by itself. 

* 8. L. 2. ccccLvui. 9. L. 5. dccxxsi. IS. 

' S. L. 2, cccclx. 36. cccclxu. 12. coeclxv. 22. cccclxviii. 30- 
1 P. L. 3. c. !i. CCLXXII. 12, Clement uses the exptession r^t 
irtSoi/trioy arm&ivaiay. The devil possessed freedom of will. 
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are in our own power. ' Neither praise nor honour 
could be justly conferred, nor censure nor punieh- 
ment justly inflicted, if evil was involuntary, and 
the soul had not the power of desiring and ab- 
staining. 

In a fragment ' cited by Maximus, we find va- 
rious definitions of will, e. g. a natural power 
desiring that which is according to nature — a 
natural desire, suitable to the nature of that which 
is rational — a natural free movement of the free 
mind, or the mind freely moved with reference to 
any object. Freedom is the mind naturally moved, 
or an intelligent free movement of the soul. Which 
of these definitions Maximus meant to ascribe to 
Clement is not certain. In the ' second book of the 
Stromata Clement says, that choice (irpoaipwig) is 
the deliberate desire of an object. Clement *aays, 
" that God, by commanding Moses to tell Pharaoh 
to let the Israelites go, though he at the same time 
foretold that Pharaoh would not let them go, mani- 
fested at once his divinity, by his foreknowledge 
of the future, and his love of man by giving the 
free soul an opportunity of repentance." Clement 

and was capable of repentance. S. L, 1. cccLzrii. 36. quoted 
in p. 361, Note 4. L. 7. dccclk. 34. 

> S. L. 1. ccclxviii. 12. L. 2. ccccxxxriii. 9. L. 6. dcclxxxix. 
16. Quia Dives Salvetur. ocDXLtii. 14. Fragment cited hj 
HaximuB, hxxiii. 10, ' Mxvii. 5. 

' ccccxxxiii. 6. ' P. L. 1. c. 9. cxUii. Si. 



I 
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does not, however, attempt to explain how the 
prescience of God and the freedom of man are to 
be reconciled. He ' seems to have entertained a 
notion, founded on Galatians iii. 23, 24, 25, that 
the Jews, who were under the terrors of their 
schoolmaster, the law, were not free ; whereas the 
Christian, who is under the guidance of the Word, 
Ub ; ' freedom consisting in obedience to the Word. 

While, however, Clement strongly insists on the 
freedom of man, he does not exclude the opera- 
tions of Divine grace. "It is not," he "says, 
" possible to obtain any thing without a choice or 
purpose ; yet all does not depend on our intention, 
the event, for instance ; since by grace we are 
saved, not, however, without good works. They 
who have a natural disposition towards good, must 
cultivate it. They must have a sound purpose, 
which does not waver in the pursuit of good. To 
this end we stand in especial need of Divine grace, 
and right instruction, and pure affection, and we 



i 



'I iafiiy, oc }f fura ^ojiov Euro ci rof \oyoy, rijt ir|ioaip((T(i>i( 
Toy wai^ayuror ; Compare cxvm. 7. L, 3. c. 12. ccciv. 14. 

* Qutsnam igituT liber ? Sapiens, sibi qui iinperiosus. 

' S. L. 5, dcxlvii. 5. In distinguishing Greek or philosophi- 
cal from Christian continence (iytpdrfia), Clement says that the 
former controlled the act, the latter the very desire. He adds 
that the latter can only be obtained through the grace of God. 
S. L. 3, Dsxxvit. 29. He says that the Saviour alone quickens 
the eye of the soul. L. 3. dclvi. 30. Sec also L. 6. dcccxxvi. 
86. Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdxlvu. 20. 
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; At Ettbn- should draw us toward 
hoMtlC* Ob ' aao&er occasion he says, '' Whe- 
Acr ihem Ac FaAer draws towards himself every 
mmt ^Am leads a pare bfe and is capable of attain- 
iig to tike lAea of tbe blee&ed and incorruptible na- 
MR : or wtKibv the free power witliin us, coming 
u> ibe kaovtedge of tbe good (riyaOmi), leaps over 
According to the language of the 
: jet witboat a special grace the soul 
1 HAT abovie all objects placed above it, 
p off and giving back to the kindred earth 
"whaterer weishs it down," In the ^ Elxtracts 
fruoa tbe wntinss of the prophets we find the fol- 
lowii^ aliempt to explain the different offices of 
srac« and free-will in the work of salvation. "Since 
the soul is 0K>ved of itself, the grace of God de- 
mands from it that which it has, viz. a ready tem- 
per, ss its contributioa towards salvation. For tbe 
Lord wishes that tbe good which he confers on 
tbe soul should be its own ; since it is not without 
sensation, that it should be impelled like a body. 
To possess is the lot of him who has received ; to 
receive, of him who has wished and desired ; to 
retain what he has received, of him who studies 
and is able to retain. For this purpose God has 
given firee choice to the soul, that he may pwnt 



' R.L. o.dcxcri. 13. Sc« also Dcxcnii. 36. L.& ncccxxii-G. 

L. 7. DCCCLX. IT- 

' xxii. See S. L. 6. dcclxxxthi. 17. quoted in p. 429, 
Note 4. Com|iaTe xvii. 




|bt what is right; and the soul, having chosen, 
pay receive and keep it." 

[ From what has been said, it is evident that 
Clement must have held the doctrine of Predes- 
tination in the Arminian sense, or ex pramsis 
mentis. '"There are two kinds of wickedness ; 
one acts secretly, with deceit; the other with vio- 
lence ; the Divine Word has cried aloud, calling 
all collectively, well knowing those who would not 
obey. Since, however, obedience and disobe- 
dience are in our own power, in order that no ooe 
may plead ignorance, he has made the calling 
just, and demands from each that which he has the 
ability to do." * " God, who foresaw the event, was 
aware both of the unworthiness of Judas, and of 
the worthiness of Matthias." ' In the Comment on 
the Epistle of Jude, ver. 4. tcho were before of old 



■ S.L. 2. ccccxliii. S. So P. L. 1. c. 7. cxxxiii. 34. roue rpa 
mra/3oA4c tiaftov t'tt Ttariv iyyuafiivovt Oif. S. L. 4. DLXX. 1. 
St i}i drt^tlKfoTO Tifi Kupi'y, itni »po rflc yiviacuis r^v irpoalpivtv 
rou fiapTvptiaayros (iduri. L. 7. DCD. 1. ouc rpoufnatr 6 Bii^, 
iiKulovf: iaofiivovi irpo narajioX^t xoafiov eyvuiwc. dcccxcix. 7- 
See also L. 6. dcclxxvui. 10. In S. L. 7. ncccxxxii, 22, Cle- 
ment speaks of those who were predestined, and called at their 
proper Beason. In dccclvi. 2. of those who are appointed to 
different stations and olHces by God. 

' S. L. 6. dccxcii. 40. Compare dccxcv. 23. 

' MTii. 53. Clement says, S. L. 4. dcxxxiv. 13, that God 
admonishes those who are capable of salvation by examples, oi 
Zi inmStiyfiaraiv oiufliji-nt iuyiifurm. It follows, therefore, that 
there are some incapable of salvation by examples. 

p f 




mm are called ; Iwl 
wAaBF«few«dfa^to«b7, the appellatioa of 
aiArf -miim^' m ^^^ Ik feutlk wi wfaicfa he 
*J— fai— lii w^Kttmd. dKekrt, is sinular 
la Am fcai ■ W 9l hfJ betwecD the seed of 
■Afeofcaai ac««Cag «a ifce flesh aad accordiDg to 
6i^ 1W ■ercHtor laier wUdi be was placed 
tf asfealHS Ae aalHaB of 'Vafeadaas aad Ba- 
r ckd seed, may accoont in 
t far dK Etni^ tenns ia which be 
aasertF the cstire freed<MB of roan. 

Wiih God, according to Clement, to will and to 
effect are the same. * '" How great is the power 
of God I His mere wilt is the creation of the 
world. He creates bv his mere will, and the effect 

' 8. L. I. eeclxxj. 13. Quis Dives Salretm, dcdxxxti. 
45. 

* 01 fiif yap rripfia 'Afipaofi, JoSXoi en mi Ofov, «vrof (ifir 
Oi iXijroi" wioi ci 'Iacw/3 oi iicXtKTDt at/TOv, oi r^i tojciac Jrrtfwi- 
aayTii rifr iripyttav. S, L. G. DCCLZi. 37- In L, 8. dxlu. 17- 
Clement maliei a titreefold distinction into the tailed, tfae det^ 
and *. third clau destined to the highest honour. 

' Hcc S. I,. 5. dcKlv. L. 6. dcelxv. 26. 

' C. !v. I. See P. L. 1 c. 6. cxui. 3T. 
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Uow3 Upon his wish." 'Again, "as his will 
KXif/ia) is an act, and that act is called the uni- 
rse (Kovfto^) ; so his will Q3ovXii;ia) is the salva- 
tOD of man, and that will is called the Church. 
for he knew whom he called ; and whom he called 
3iem he also saved." 'Again, "that which will 
pereafter believe, is to God as if it already be- 
peved." 'Again, "God, who knows the future 
i if it was already present, knows the elect ac- 
•ding to his purpose, even before the creation 
■•■po Tflc YEV(ffeci>c)." 

From this intimate connexion between the will 
of God and its effects, it might appear to * follow, 
that evil is to be ascribed to Him. This Clement 
denies. '"God's providence is good as well as 
supreme. ''Though he inflicts punishment, his 



' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 10. See p. 53. I read olccy my ovt 
iUK\ttKtv ouc ii KitXjiKtv, hfia cui iriaaiKtr. Clement appears to 
distinguish between fitXij^a and jjauXjifia. Is it the distinction 
between will and purpose ? 

■ S. L. 7. (tcccxivi. 25. Compare P. L. 3. c, 3. cclxiii. 37, 
where Clement distinguishes between irpooi'ptoic and OiX^fia. 

* S.L. 7. dcccliii, 6. Compare L. 6. dccxci, 5, where the 
epithet Svapxac 13 applied to the puq>ose of God. C. vi. 36. 
where he speaks of CdristJans as being before the foundation of 
tite world, o'l Tf iclvtacaSaiii/ aiiTfirportfiov yiyfvrtjfUyoiTifQif. 

' In order to get rid of this inference, Clement proposes to 
read I Cor. i. 20. ov\i i/iiiparey b Gcoc tt)v vo^laf rov cdofiou 
rovrou, without an interrogation. S.L. I.ccci.xxi. 1. 

* S. L. I. pcecxsiii, 28. See L.4. ncii. 10. 
' S.L. 6. dcclxvi.38. 

F f -2 
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will is to discipline and benefit, and to save those 
who turn to him/' I am far from meaning to 
contend that the language of Clement on these 
abstruse questions is always consistent ; my office 
is merely to state what his opinions are. 



CHAPTER XI. 



» 



¥ 



Clemekt uniformly connects regeneration with 
baptism. "The Paedagogue," he ' says, " forms 
man ont of the dust, regenerates him with water, 
canses him to grow by the Spirit," The effects of 
baptism are *thus described. "Our transgres- 
sions are remitted by one sovereign medicine, the 
baptism according to the Word (Ao^yucy /3airW<r;iari). 
We are cleansed from all our sins, and cease at 
once to be wicked. This is one grace of illumina- 
tion, that we are no longer the same in conversation 
(rov rpoTTov) as before we were washed ; inasmuch 
as knowledge rises together with illumination, 
shining around the understanding ; and we who 
were without learning (afiaOil^) are instantly styled 
.learners (jia9r]Tai), this learning having at some 
former time been conferred upon us ; for we can- 
not name the precise time ; since cateclietical in- 
struction leads to faith, and faith is instructed 
by the Holy Spirit in baptism." 'Our flesh is 



' P. L. 1. c. 12. clvi. 18. See also C. Ixis. 9. P. L. 1. c. 5. 

. 30. c. 6. cxii. 36. L. 3. c. 12. ccciii. 18. S. L. 3. dli. 2.5. 
L. 4. dcxxxvii. 3. 

' P. L. 1. c.e.cxvi. 13. Seeaitocxh.S7.SivXiC6txtyotpaTt. 
riir/iuri. cxvii. 13. Xoud/iffoc tic afco'y AfiapriMi'. S. L. S. 
CCCCLX. 5. 

■ P. L. 2. c. 12. ccxU. 34. So L. 1. c. 6. cxxiv. 39. tiiOit H 
JrayiyyilditTti; rtn/l^^tda. 



said to become precious, being regenerated by 
water. 

But the regeneration by water must be accom- 
panied by a regeneration by the Spirit or by tlic 
Word ; for Clement ' says at one time that the 
Father regenerates by the Spirit unto adoption all 
who flee to him ; at * another, that man is regene- 
rated by the Word. 

" Baptism," Clement ^says, " has various titles. 

' P. L. 1. c. 5. ex. 24. So h 
S. L. 2. ccccLX. 9. On the baptisr 
Dccci-xxxv. 9. 

' S. L. 2. cpccl. 32. in L. 7. dccclxsxix. 29, we find Chriit 
represented as styling himself tov dyaytrKwyra, xai dyaKri^orTtt 
Kal TStiyoifitvov rify rpuxity ")v c£«XiT;icVt)»', and Quis Direa 
Salvetur. dcdslviii. 31, Christ is introduced as thus addressing 
the Christian, iyii at dytyiyvTiaa. In P. L. 3. c. 12. cccs. 19, 
man ia said to be formed anew (jitTaTr\aaeia6ai) by the Word; 
but there is no reference to baptism. Clement alludes to bsptiim 
under the name of vcup Xoyisdv. C. ixxix. 18. As that which 
begets immediately supplies food to that which ia begotten, so 
he who regenerates us nourishes us with his own milk, the Word. 
P. L. 1. c, 6. cxxvii. 16. See also cxxviii. 7- 

' P. L. 1. c. 6. csiii. 27. Clement had before said, " Being 
baptized, we are illuminated ; being illuminated, we are adopted ; 
being adopted, we are perfected ; being perfected, we are rendered 
immortal." So C. lxxv. 36. iiri rd Xourpoy, iwlr^y (mniplay, iri 
TOV faiTiafxoy. P. L. I. c. 6. cxiv. 21 . cxxviii. 2. ro XoiTpovro 
JTwu/iariKov. S. L. 5. DCLXXxix, 1, P. L, 2. C. 9. ccxviii. IS. 
iypiiyoptr apa irpm tuv &tuy 6 iri^tiiTiafitvos- L. 3, c. 11. ccc, SI. 
rou£ Xpiory rcXou/iiVouc, where there is an allusion to initiatioD 
into the mysteries. S. L. 5. dcliu. 12, cvfiEoiiraparaic/Jafi/UpMC 
yiXnod^oit ro sariijciffa' rt Koi fuTiirai aVnytiv^om X('yirai. 
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It is called grace {yapta/ia), illiiminatioD (^unirfia), 
that wliicli is perfect (rJXttov), aiid wasliing [Xov- 
Tpov). Was/ling, because by it we are cleansed 
from our aina, Grace, because by it the punish- 
ment due to our sins is remitted. Illumination , 
because by it we behold that holy saving light, 
and our sight is sharpened to behold the divine 
nature. That which is perfect, because nothing is 
wanting to him who knows God. It is absurd to 
call that which is not perfect the grace of" God ; 
God who is perfect will give gratuitously (x"?'""') 
perfect gifts." The name afpayk is also ' applied 
to baptism, or to the imposition of hands, which 
concluded the rite. The word TraXiyyevta'ta occurs, 
but not in connexion with baptism. " Let us 
hasten," Clement 'aays, "to salvation, to rege- 
neration ((iri niv TraXiyyivfaiav), to an uniOn with 
the one Essence (t^^ ^ovaSiieiic oinjiac)-' Here the 
I word seems to relate to the state of the just in the 
pesiirrection. '^ Again, "She who has committed 



2(i. did roSro fune[iiit ii ftaOriTcia niKKtirai, where 
the name f uriff/ioc appears to be given to the instruction received 
previously to baptism. Quia Dives Salvetur. dcdlix. 20. rn 
rtXivraloy i^Ttrrc. 

' £oTE oii&i liaimufla irt (uXDyof, ovSi ftaKapia o^payit- 
S, L. 2. CCCCSXX1T. 23. r^c v^paylto^ fiurr^piuv. Si' 3c o ry 
oKTi TiOTticTat Oc6i. L.6, Dcxc. 22. ifcrd r^y ot^ayltn. Quia 
Divea Salvetur. dcdlvii. 8. ie ro WXiov aurjli ^uAan-qpiov (ti- 

ETQc T^y a^paylia rov Kupiov. dcdlix. 22. Gclogie ex Pro- 
tarum Scripturis. xii. 
C. Ixxii. 21. See p. 20. ' S. L. 2. dvii. 13. 



fornication, lives to sin, but dies to the command- 
ments ; she who has repented, being as it were 
bom again by conversion of life, has regeneration 
of life {waXfyytvtaiav Cw^c)-" Suicer quotes the 
latter passage to shew that waXtyytviata is used to 
express the gift of God by which the corrupt nature 
of man is renewed after his image. But it refers 
to that gift as connected, not with baptism, but 
with repentance. So also in the tract entitled 

' Quis Dives Salvetur, SiSoiJc ftiya irapaStiytta fUTtt' 
votdC oAtj9ivi]C Kai fiiya yvupiaiia iraXiyytviaia^. 



We find, as we might expect, fanciful allusions 
to baptism. " We are to quench the fiery darta of 
*the wicked one (Eph. vi. 16), with the watery 
points which have been dipped by the Word." 
Clement ' says that the numerous washings pre- 
scribed by Moses are all comprehended in the 
one baptism ordained by Christ ; and that our re- 
generation is prefigured in Leviticus xv. 18. 'The 
custom among the heathen of washing before prayer 
or the performance of any sacred rite, which Cle- 
ment supposes them to have derived from the 
Levitical law, was a figure or image of baptism. 



' dcdlx. 41. 

C. xc. 19. 
■ S. L. 3. dxlviii. 
' S, L. 4, dcKxvi 



Aiiyac ihlitifxiiiyuif' 



i. 23. See also L. 5. 



'Speaking of the resurrection, Clemeut says, 
that to partake of it is merely to attain to the 
promise of which the belief had previously been 
professed in baptism. Such, at least, is the inter- 
pretation put upon the words by Langbain, in a 
'letter to Archbishop Usher, cited by Lowlh. Whe- 
ther this is so or not, there is in the ° second book 
of the Stromata a clear allusion to the renunciation 
of the powers of evil, made in baptism. 

Clement * alludes to the custom of giving milk 
mixed with honey to the newly- baptized. He 
' alludes also to a custom of mixing milk with 
Bweet wine ; but whether with any reference to 
baptism is uncertain, though Jerome ^states that 
in the Western churches such a mixture was given 
in baptism. Potter ' finds an allusion to the prac- 
tice of anointing the candidate for baptism ; but it 
is, to say the least, obscure. There are ' pa&- 

ii oiiK aXXou nvus tori luraXa^iiv, cftX' ii r^t TrpaiJfioXayijfiivin: 
irayyiXiai tv)(i'ii-. P. L. 1. c. 6. cxv. 4. 

' Numbered 216 in the Appendix to Parr's Life of Usher. 

' cccclxxxvii. 14. 

' P. L. I. c. ti. cxxviii. 11. Compare cxxv. 2. 

' P. L. I.e. 6. cxxviii, 18. 

" In Esaiam, Iv. 1. 

' P. L. 1. c. 12. clvii. 1. 

" TiSy r£ vtarot dvavTrufiiyiiiv iroieikii-. P. L. 3. f- 11. 
CCLXXXIX. 8. ai'flpiujToi; n'yfoiy /)i(3iiirT.o;« i-ni, when iinmeraed in 
%Doruice. C. iv.20. 



sages from which we may infer that haptisui was 
then administered by immersion 

' loannes Moschus has preserved a fragment 
from the fifth book of theHypoloposes of Clemeut, 
in which, commenting on I Cor. i. 14, he says 
that " Christ baptized Peter only ; Peter, Andrew ; 
Andrew, James and John ; they the other Apos- 
tles." In the Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptis, we find 
a statement of the Valentinian notions respecting 
baptism. '"There is a twofold baptism; one of 
sense (olaSiiTov) by water ; the other of the under- 
standing (votjrov) by the Holy Spirit. As the bread 
(in the Eucharist), and the oil (in baptism), are 
sanctified by the power of the name (pronouoced 
over them), not being the same in appearance as 
they are received, but changed by that power into 
a spiritual power ; so the water, which has been 
exorcised and has become baptism, receives not 
only that which is worse {to xiipov), but also sanc- 
tification. We ought to go joyfully to baptism. 
But ' as unclean spirits frequently descend together 
with the baptized person, and receiving the seal 

' mxvi. 33. The question respecting the baptism of the A|iob- 
tlea appears to hove been much agitated in those days. 8m 
Tertullian de fiaptismo. c. 1 2. 

' Ixxxi. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. Clement himself finds un alluiion 
to heretical baptism in Proverbs ix. 18. ovtoi yap flmjJiji^ tewp 
a'AAiJrpiov. S.L. 1. ccclxxv, 19. He speaks also of 
baptised meo into vice. L. 3. dlxii. 11. 

• Compare S. L. 2. ccccxc. 7. 
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(t^q vfpayifloc), afterwards become incurable ; our 
joy is mixed with apprehension lest we should 
not descend alone into the water," ' In the Ex- 
tracts from the writings of the prophets, is a 
fanciful comparison between the work of creation 
and of regeneration. Itis asked, " whether baptism 
being a sign of regeneration, is not a going forth 
from matter through the teaching of the Saviour, 
a strong, and mighty, and incessant wind bearing 
us along ? Thus the Lord bringing us out of dis- 
order illuminates us, leading us to the light which 
has no shade, not to the material light. As all 
generation is by water and the Spirit, so is regene- 
ration. ' For the Sjnrit of God was borne over the 
abyss. And on this account our Saviour, though 
he himself needed not baptism, was baptized, in 
order that he might sanctify all water, to those 
who are born again. Thus we are purified not 
only in the body, but also in the soul. This then 
is a sign that our invisible parts are puriBed, and 
that the unclean spirits entwined about the soul 
are strained out by the new and spiritual gene- 
ration," On the words, the waters which were above 
the heaven or firmament (Gen. i. 7.), it is observed 
that " there is a sensible (ainOin-ov), and an intelli- 



' I^tiir omneB aquse dc pristine originis jirferogalivu sacra- 
L meDtum sanctifivatbnis consequuntur, invocato Dtu. Tertultian 
H de Baptiflmo. c. 4. 
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gible (mrro*-) water. The earthly cleanses the body: 
bv the beavtfuly water U allegorically expressed 
tbe Holy Spirit, which poriBes things unseen." 
In the same ' Extracts, Heracieo is introduced 
as saying that some marked the ears of baptized 
persons with fire, thus interpreting John the Bap- 
tist's declaration that He who came after hint 
should baptize tcith the Holy Ghost and unth fire. 
Then follows a fanciful comment on Matth. iii. 12. 
where the chaff is said to mean our material cover- 
ing, which is winnowed by the Spirit, and then 
burned with 6re ; the wheat, which means our 
incorruptible part, the seed of life, is gathered into 
the gamer. 

I have already referred to a 'passage in which 
Clement speaks of catechetical iiistructiou as 
leading men to faith. On one occasion he *says, 
that "the meat mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. 
iii. 2), is faith converted into a foundation by cate- 
chetical instruction ;" * on another, that " milk is 



' XKV. 

' P. L. I. C. 6. CXVi. 21. >> fiiv trnr^XI'"! ''C ir(<n-it- vc^iayii, 

quoted in p. 423, Note 4. 

' P. L. 1. c. i. cxx. 39. 

' 8. L. 5. dclxxxv. 36. In dclxxv. 14, Clement spuaks of 
the Wofd as inflaming and illuminating man from the first cate- 
chetical inalniction to the growth of manhood, to tht meature of 
the tlature. In L. 6, dcccsxvi. 12, he opposta knowtedfte, 
which he calls the perfection of faitli, lu catechetical instruction. 
See L. 2. rcccLXXiX. 28. L. ?. dccclxiu. I. 
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catechetical instruction, being as it were the lirst 
nourishment of the soul : meat is the full contem- 
plation of the mysteries (^ iirowTiic^ Btiapia). ' The 
carnal were they who had been recently admitted 
to catechetical instruction — the babes in Christ." 
In communicating this instruction, regard ' appears 
to have been had to tlie previous condition of the 
convert; a different course was pursued in the case 
of a Greek and a barbarian. Clement ' mentions 
incidentally that the name fathers was given to 
the catechists. 



We come now to the Eucharist. Clement * says 
that the Scripture calls wine a mystic symbol of 
the holy blood. " Christ," he '' says, " partook of 
wine ; for he was a man ; he even blessed it, say- 
ing, Take drink, this i$ my blood, the blood of the 
vine : he thus calls allegorically the Word, who 
was poured forth for many for the remission of 
sins, the sacred stream of gladness." 'Again, '"He 

' P. L. I.e. 6. cxut. 32. 

' S. L. 6, dcclzxxiv. 40. compared with dcdxxxvi. 10. 
' S. L. I. cccsvii. 1. Compare L. 3. dlv. 93. On the manner 
in which Christian children were educat«d, see C. ltiii, 28. 

* P. L. 2, c, 2. clKxxiv. 9. 

• P.L. 2. C.2. cIsxxTi. 11. SeeS.L. 5. dclxxv. 11, nktv- 
Taiov Se, a'fta lifiiriXov, tov Atiyov, ruf aiBoirtt oiroy riir Ti\n- 
ovmiy Tiji dyuyiji cifipoffUF'qv SiiaaKti. 0,1113 Dives Salvetar. 
DCDLii. 8. ovroc rov otvov, to al/ia r^c d^triKoo rqc ^ajiii, 

; iK\ias A^wf fwi roc rtTpmfitrat ^X"t' 

' P. L. 2. c. 2. clxxxvi. 18. See S. L. 1. cccxliii. 14, where 



. 
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Itiat what he blessed was wine, by saying 
to his disciples, / will not diink of the fruit of tins 
vine (Clement quotes apparently from memory), 
until I drink it unth you in the kingdom, of mx/ 
Father." Commenting on Genesis xlix, 11. Bind- 
ing his foal to the viite, ' Clement thus interprets 
the words : " He bound the simple and infant 
people to the Word, who is called allegorically a 
vine. For the vine bears wine, as the Word bears 
blood ; both are drunk by men unto salvation ; the 
wine bodily, the blood spiritually." 'Again, "There 
is a twofold blood of the Lord ; the one carnal, by 
which we are redeemed from corruption ; the other 
spiritual, by which we are anointed. To drink the 
blood of Jesus is to partake of the incorruption of 
the Lord. The Spirit is the strength of the Word, 
as the blood is of the flesh. According to this 
analogy, the wine is mixed with water, the Spirit 
with man ; the mixture of wine and water supplies 
a banquet unto faith ; the Spirit leads the way 
unto iacorruption ; the mixture of both, of that 
which is drunk and of the Word, is called the 

Clement calls that which Christ hrake bread, cm' tovto elr i 
2u>7t)p, apTOy Kajiiiy, vpiuTor i\a\7]aiv Kol tv')(apiaTi)inv iirQ 
xXaaac roi- apTor irpoiOriKii; K.r.i. AgaJH, speaking of Ihe 
bread and wine which Melchizedec brought to Abraham, he »ay«, 

& rov olytiv nai rcir apTOV r^v fryiaafiiytfr ClOovs 
iV)(apiaT(aQ, S. L. 4. 

■ P. L. 1. c. 5. cvii 

' P.L.2. c. 2. clxx 
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' Encharifit, an admirable and lovely grace, 
which sanctiBee both the body and soul of those 
who partake of it in faith ; the will of the Father 
viystically mixing up the Divine mixture, roan, 
with the Spirit and the Word. Thus the Spirit is 
truly united to the soul, which is borne along or 
impelled by it ; the flesh to the Word, on account 
of which {the flesh), the Word became flesh." 

Clement * gives various interpretations of Christ's 
expressions in the eixth chapter of St. John's 
Gospel respecting his flesh and blood ; but in no 
instance does he interpret them literally. On one 
occasion he " says that the flesh and blood of the 
Word is the comprehension of the Divine power 
and essence. His notion 'seems to have been that 



> Clement also uses the word ivxapioria in its originiJ signifi- 
cation, giving of thanks. L. 2. c. 1. clxx, 14. 

' P. L. 1. c. (i. cxxi. cxxiii. csxv. cxxvi. 

8. L. 5. dclxxxv. 38, So ddxxxvi. 2. /Jjjimc ytip xa'i 
■w6aii roS flflou Xilyuu ft yvaiai^ irrrt rqc flc'ac oiialac. In the 
Excerpta ex Theodoti Scriptia, xni. we find the Valentinian 
ex|>ositiaD of John ¥i. SI. The Son is the living bread given 
hy the Father to those who are willing to eat. The bread which 

vill give, he says, u myfieih; either the bread by which the 
flesh is nourished in the Eucharist ; or rather, the flesh is his 
body, that is the Church, the heavenly bread, the blesaed 

Bcmbly. 

* lit d^afaiaf iKTfifmr. P.L. I.e. 6. ocxri. 5. Quis Dives 
Salvetur. dcdxlviii. 41. Christ is introduced as saying that he 
gives himself as bread, of which if any one tastes, he shall not 
experience death. 
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by partaking of the bread and viae in the Eucha- 
rist, the soul of the believer is united to the Spirit, 
and that by this union the principle of immortality 
is imparted to the flesh. 

Clement ' speaks incidentally of some, who in 
the distribution of the Eucharist, allowed the peo- 
ple to take each his share. He ' speaks also of 
heretics who used only water in the Eucharist. 
He ' applies the expression holt/ supper (tb Stin-vov 
TO ayiov), to Christ's supper with his disciples in 
the house of Simon the leper (Matth. xxvi. 6). 
We find him ' complaining of the abuse of the 
word agape, which some applied in his time to 
luxurious entertainments; and ^speaking of the 
horrible acts committed by the followers of Car- 
pocrates at the feasts to which they gave the name 
of agape. He " mentions also the abuse of the 
kiss of peace which was given in the agape. 

With respect to the nature of prayer, Clement 

> ij mi njv Ei^apurrlai' rtyic SiayclftavTit, wc tfloc, ainvy Ht 
eita^ov Tov XaoS \o(3i7i' rjl*" fio'tpay iiriTpirouaiy. S. L, 1. 
CCCXVIM. 32. 

' c'lal ydp cl Kai vSwp i^iXov ivxif'TOuo'iv. S. L. 1. ccclxxt. 
15. See p. 821. ' P. L. 2. c. 8. ccv. 5. 

' P. L. 2. c. 1. elxv. 16. See p. 69. 

* S. L. 3. dxiv. 13. and L. 7. dcccxcil. 37. ii' Ifr td-alriii' 
T^r tmfiiroriKitv &ld r^c J'lufcui'U/iDU nyaBTji rpuTonktaiay lierti- 
ioyrat. See p. 317. 

• P. L, 3. c. 11, ccci. 10. 
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sayB that OUT pmyers will correspond to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity. ' " An inadequate concep- 
tion of God, turning aside to low and unworthy 
thoughts, preserves no piety in its hymns, in its 
words, in its writings, in its opinions," ' " Prayer 
is an evidence of the moral character," He ' de- 
fines it to be converse with God. " If we only 
whisper, or without opening our lips address God 
ID silence, we cry aloud from within. For God 

» hears without ceasing this internal converse." 
'This, *aswe have seen, was the mode of prayer 
especially used by the Gnostic, ' " who prayed in 
every place not openly, in the sight of the multi- 
_ tude, but when he was walking, when he was coii- 
B-versing, when he was quiet, when he was reading, 
Vifi the performance of every rational act, on all 
HoccasionB ; if he only meditated in the secret 
^thamber of his soul, still he called with groanings 
that cannot be uttered, upon the Father, who was 
near to him even while he was yet speaking. 

I ' S.L. 7. acccliii. 12. 

B 'S.L. 7- dccclvi. 12. 

^K * itmr olv, ait tiKt'ti' ToXftJiportpoVt bfuKla upot toy Gtoy 1) 

^pHx4, c. r. (. S. L. 7. Dcccuv. 3. Compare dccclvi. 23. The 

Pythagoreans, Clement says, directed men to pray aloud ; not 
because they doubted of God's ability to hear the atiliest prayer, 
hut that men might always pray for that for which they would 
not be ashamed that others should hear them pray. L. 4. dcxli. 
39. 

' See pp. 212. 249. ' S. L. 7. dccclxi. 9. 



' His whole life is prayer and converse with Grkd. 
His 'prayer is a coDtinual thanksgiving. 

* " The Gnostic receives whatever he asks ; for 
God knows who are worthy and who are unworthy 
of his gifts. — Prayer, however, is not superfluous, 
even though good things are conferred without 
prayer. — The confidence that we shall receive what 
we ask is a kind of prayer, deposited as it were in 
the mind of the Gnostic. Prayer is an occasion of 
converse with God, and we ought to omit no occa- 
sion of approaching Him. In a word, the holiness 
of the Gnostic, in union with the blessed Providence, 
through a voluntary confession, displays the perfect 
benevolence of God." In these last remarks the ob- 
ject of Clement appears to be, to show that prayer on 
the part of man is not incompatible with perfect 
goodness on the part of God ; and to anticipate 
the objection, " Why, if God is good, does he not 
bestow his gifts on his creatures without requiring 
to be asked for them ?" ' " The man who asks la 
prayer, with a right disposition and with a grateful 
mind, in some measure contributes to the result, 



p. 249. 

p. aia, Note I. and in 



1 S. L. 7. dooclxxv. 48. quoted : 

' S. L. 7. dccclxxix. 39. quoted 
249, Note 3. 

' S. L. 7, dccclv. 4. Clement says that peculiar efficacy 
nscribed to prayers uttered in an unknown tongue^ L. 1. cd 
20. 

' S. h. 7. dccclvi. 7. 
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receiving willingly that for which he asks." 'There 
can be no efl'ectual prayer witliout virtue. They 
who do not live virtuously cannot pray to receive 
what is good from God, since they know not what 
is really good ; even if they received it, they would 

the insensible to the gift. ^ It is true that God 
BODietimes grants the petitions of sinners ; but not 
for their own sake, but for the sake of those who 
may be benefited by them. ''When they obtain 
that for which they ask, it operates to their injury, 
because they know not how to use it. 

I When Clement 'says that the Gnostic does not 
pray in any fixed place, or on any stated days or 
festivals, but throughout his whole life, lie gives 
Us incidentally to understand that Christians in 
general did meet together in fixed places, and at 
appointed times, for the purposes of prayer ; and 

»on one occasion he * mentions that by some the 
Aird, sixth, and ninth hours were set apart for 
prayer. ^ It was customary for those who joined 
' S. L. e. dccxcvi. 25. Id L. .5. dcliv. 15, Cletnenl nays 
that they who take the kingdom of heaven by violence, {ffiaaral) 
take it not hy conteotious words, but by a continiuuice in well- 
doing, and by unceasing prayers. 
I' 8. L. 7. dccclxsvi. 6. 
' S. L. 7. dccclvii. 5. 
' S. L. 7. dcccli. 21. quoted in p. 211. dccclvi. t). 
' S.L. 7- dcccliv. IS. 
' S. L. 7. (ieccliv. 7. Compare the Kxtracls liora the Writ- 
s of the Prophets, x. Tertullian de f)raUone. 
o e-2 



hand^ to HeaTen. and to ri^e up od their feet when 
ihc words with which the prayer coocluded were 
priBMMiBced bv the whcde cougregation ; by these 
gcsCnres ihev signified the zeal of the spirit to 
approach the intelligible esseace, and their anxiety 
to raise the body ^m the earth, while the soul 
was borne apwards, as it were on wings, by the 
desire of better things : and thus contemptuously 
casting off the chain of the 0esh to press forward 
to the holy place. ' Christians turned their faces 
towards the east in prayer, because the east is the 
image of the dav of {spiritual) nativity ; the poiul 
from which the light first shines out of darkness, 
and hoia which the day of the knowledge of truth 
ro^ tike the Bxxa upon those who were immersed 
in ignorance. In ' the Commentarj' ou the second 
Epistle of St. John, v. 10, we find an allusion to the 
custom of giving the kiss of peace after prayer; 
but with a particular reference to family prayer (in 
oratione quse fit in domo). 

Clement 'says that our supper ought to be light, 
in order that we may be ready to wake to prayer, 

' S I,. 7. decclvi. 25. Clemenl here obsenrei ibat the tnosi 
Kitcicnt temples looked to the west, so that they who ttood witli 
their faces turned to the statue of the god, looked to the east. 

' Mri. 21. In P. L. 2. c. 7. cciii. 22, Clement mentions the 
Chriatian salutation. " Peace be with you." 

' P. L. a. o. 1. dxTii. 14. 
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' and that we uught to rise frequently from our bed 
in the night, in order to praise God ; ' that before 
we take our meals we ouglit to bless and aiiig 
praises to the Maker of all things; and that we 
ought to do the same, before we go to sleep. It 
'seems also to have been customary among the 
first Christians to sing hymns during their meals, 
expressive of their gratitude towards God ; as the 
heathen were accustomed to sing songs in honour 
of their deities. 

Among the precepts which he delivers about 
drinking, he * says that they who are in the flower 
of their age, and find it convenient to take a meal 
{apiarov) in the day-time, should lake bread only 
without drinking, in order that their superfluous 
moisture may be sucked up by the dry food (Eiipo- 
fayitf), as by a sponge. Here, though he uses the 
word Xeropbagia, he does not appear to have in- 
tended to allude to the fast so termed ; as the rea- 
sons which he assigns for prohibiting the use of 
liquid have reference only to bodily health. The 
Gnostic would, of course, comply with the fasts of 

' P. L, 2. c. 9. ccxviii. 9, quoted in p. 83. Compare Quis 
Dives Salvetur. dcdlviii. S'J. 

' P. L. 2, c. 4. cxciv. 24. quoted in p. 75. See also c. 9. 
ecxvi. 21. c. 10. ccxxviii. 5. S. L. 2. dvi. 22. L. 7. dccclxi. 1. 
S. L. 6. dcclxxxv. 9. 

P. L. 2. c. 2. clxxix. 1. quoted in p, T2. Cumpure e. 10. 
ccxxxii. 13. 
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the Church ; not so much from the value which be 
attached to the outward act, as out of regard to 
the inward meaning which it concealed. Fasting 
' according to the Gnostic, signified an abstinence 
from all evil; in act, in word, and even in thought. 
The 'Gnostic understood the mysteries of the days 
of fasting, the fourth and sixth days of the week, 
called the Dies Stationari, of which the former 
was dedicated to Mercury, the latter to Venus. 
Fasting on those days signified to him that he was 
to renounce the love of gaiu and the love of plea- 
sure. In 'the Extracts from the Writings of the 
Prophets we find the following remarks on fasting. 
"Fasting ie abstineuce from food, as the word 
{vrtarAa) implies. But food renders us neither 
more nor less righteous. Mystically, however, 
fasting shows that, as life in each individual is 
supported by food, and not to be nourished by food 
is a symbol of death, so we ought to fast from 
worldly things that we may die to the world, and 
afterwards partaking of Divine food, may live to 
God. Moreover, fasting purifies the soul from 
matter, and renders it, as well as the body, pure 
and light to receive the Divine discourses. The 



' S. L. 6. dccxd. 18. ' S. L. 7. dccclxxvii. 12. 

' xiv. Clement says that the apostles lived generally on 
berries and vegetables. P. L. 2, c. I. clxxiv. 19. He ucribei 
the inslitulton t>( sacrifices In the desire of Mting flesh. S. L. 7. 

DCLTXLIX.23. 
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worldly food is the Former conversation and sins ; 
ihe Divine food is faith, hope, love, patience, 
knowledge, peace, temperance. ' Blessed are they 
who hunger and thirst after the righteousness of God, 
^or they shall be filed. But this desire appertains 
to the Boul, not to the body." 

On the subject of marriage it is not easy to re- 
concile Clement to himself. Atone time he com- 
bats the notions of the heretics, who, like ' Mar- 
cion, enjoined abstinence from marriage, in order 
that the world created by the Demiurge might not 
be peopled ; or like ' Tatian, dared to ascribe the 
institution of marriage to the devil, contending 
that the binding of the woman to the man, men- 
tioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 39), meant the union 
of the flesh to corruption. On these occasions 
' Clement contends that neither marriage reodere 
us acceptable to God, nor abstinence from mar- 
riage, unless accompanied by knowledge; 'that the 
real man is not manifested by choosing a single 

' I Cor. riii. 8. 

' S. L. 3. dxv. 19. The Valentiniims, whu airaiiged their 
Mom in couples, allowed marriage, dviii. 1. The Carpocradant 
allowed a community of women, nxi. 20. 

' S. L. 3. dsxxiii. 22. dxlvii. 15. Among tlii' passages al- 
leged by the heretics against marriage, were Mali, vi, IS. dl.93. ; 
2 Cor.xi. 3. DLiii. 36. ; Gen. iii. 5. dlix. 33. 

' aiiii /li^y yafioi {ilfai; rapavriivu) &\k' oliSi aroxl) yaflov 
ty dyvnteiq. S, L. 4. dcxxx. 29. Compare L. 3. dxxxiv. 26. 

■ S. L. 7. dccdxsiv. 25. 
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life ; but that he surpasses others, who can attend 
to all the duties incident to the married and paren- 
tal state, and yet not be separated from the love 
of God ; who can rise superior to every triarocca- 
sioned by children, by a wife, by servants, by pos- 
sessions. ' Some of the Apostles were married, 
and hud children ; Peter for instance, and Philip ; 
the latter gave his daughters in marriage. * Paul 
also was married. If ^Christ did not marry, the 
reason was, that he had his own bride, the Church. 
Moreover, he was not a common man, so as to 
stand in need of a helpmate after the fiesh ; nor 
was it necessary for him to beget children, inas- 
much as he remains for ever and is the only-be- 
gotten Son of God. 

At other times Clement gives a decided prefer- 
ence to celibacy. "If you ask," he 'says, "my 
opinion on the subject, I answer, that I pronounce 
those to whom the gift of chastity is given by God 
blessed; that I admire monogamy and the grave 
modesty of a single marriage. But 1 say thai we 
ought to sympathize with each other, and bear 
each other's burthens ; lest he who thinks that he 



' S. L. 3. dxxsv. 16, Compare dlii. 32. L. 7. orccLxix. 
21. See p. 39S, Note 2 

' We have seen, p. 395, that Clement supposed Si. Paul in 
the words viiivyi yviian (PliiJip. iv. 3), to addresB his wife. 

' S. L. 3. dxxxiii. 30. 

' 8. L. 3. Ax\. 12. 
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f itands securely, should himself fall. With respect 
f to a second marriage, I say wiih the Apostle, let 
him who burns, marry," 'The Gnostic marries, 
as he eats and drinks, not for the thing itself, but 
from necessity. ' His wife, after she has borne 
children, is to him as a sister born of the same 
father ; so that she is only reminded of her husband 
when she looks upon her children ; and she will 
be truly his sister, when both lay aside the flesh. 

The solution of this inconsistency in Clement's 
language seems to be, that he 'deemed the per- 
formance of any act, by which the senses are gra- 
tified, for the purpose of obtaining that gratifica- 
tion, derogatory from Christian perfection — nay, 
even sinful. * Hence he limits the lawful use of 
marriage to the procreation of children. God said, 
Se fruitful a?id multiply ; the world must be peo- 
pled ; men, therefore, must marry as they must 
eat and drink in order to preserve their own lives; 
the Gnostic recognises this necessity, but ' limits 

' ho tul ittBUi, sai irirti, koX yafit.1, o'v rpo^yovficyiai:, liWa 
dvayKaiiitc, S. L. 7. dccclxxiv. 21. 

' S, L. B. dccxc. 12. Compare L, 3, dxxxvi. 2. 

* JiiX^ yhp liooyi), Kav Ir yaftif vapakiiij>6^, jrnpa'iw^dc imi, 
Mil uSiitoc, Kai aXoyoc P. L. 2. c. 10. cckxv. IC. 

< P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxK. 7. L. 2. c. 3. clxxxis. 2. 

Il fiiv yap {auyovaia) nara i-ofuiv a^aXtpa- il fii/ Biroc amjc 

iwl iraieoToitf. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxviii. 38. Conipsre ccxxvii. 

23. S. L. 3. DLV. 1. and the obBervatiunM respeciiiig [irognant 

women. P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxv. H. S. L, 3. bxliii. 31. L. 2. 
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the use of marriage by it. With respect to a 
second marriage, we have seen that according to 
Clement, the Apostle permits him who bums to 
marry a second time; but the ^Apostle dis- 
courages a second marriage in 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
**Some/' Clement says, *^' deemed the virtue of 
a widow, who did not contract a second marriage, 
superior to that of a virgin." 

CCCCLXXV. 22. CCCCLXXXI. 16. CCCCLZXZY. 29. L. 3.DXXXY1II. 5. 
DXLVI. 20. DLXI. 21. 

' S. L. 3. dxlvii. 14. dxlyiii. 26. dxliv. 21. dU.37. 
' 8.L. 3. dlviii. 10. Compare L. 7. dccclxxy. 21. dccclxxvii. 
26. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Church ('EK(cXT|(Tia), according to ' Clement, 
consists of those whom God called (KCK^t]Ktv) and 
saved; the 'congregation of the elect; ^ the con- 
gregation of those who dedicate themselves to 
prayer ; ^ the spiritual and holy choir, forming 
the spiritual part of the body of Christ, of which 
they, who bear only the name of Christians, but 
do not live according to reason, are the flesh. 
* The Church on earth is the image of the Church 
in heaven, which Clement * elsewhere calls the 
holy assembly of love, ' the holy mountain, the 
Church on high above the clouds, touching the 
heavens — the ' heavenly Jerusalem. We have seen 



' P. L. 1. c. 6. cxiv. 13. quoted in p. 53, Note 2. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxlvi, 10, aii ydp tor rov rdrov, liXXd to dOfmio- 
l*a rir ikKcktSiv (Bishop Montague su^ested that the true 
reading ia (ki-Xijtibv) 'E«Xi)ffiav roAw. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxlviii. 19. to AOpotOfia rwy ru7c ivyaii; dta- 
Kciftifur. 

* S. L. 7. (Iccclxxxv. 34. 

' S. L. 4, dxciii. 22. In a fanciful interpretation of Psalm ci. 
Clement says that tlie Church on earth practises (ficXcTf) the 
resurrection of the flesh. P. L. 2. e. 4. cxnii. 12. 
' P. L. 2. e. 1. clx»ii. 2. 

' P. L. I. V. !). cxlviii. LI. Comparu S. L. 0. dicxciii. .IB. 
■ S. L. 4. dcxlii, 13. 
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that Clement ' calls the Church the will of God. 
He seems to have been led to this expression by 
the words of the Lord's Prayer, " Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven." He says of the 
Church, that it is governed by tiie Word, being a 
city on earth, impregnable, and free from oppres- 
sion; the ' divine will on earth as in heaven. 

Clement insists strongly on the unity and anti- 
quity of the Church. Speaking of tiie origin of 
the Iieretical sects, he 'says, "From what has 
been said, it is, I think, plain, that the true, the 
really ancient Church is one, in which are ca- 
rolled all who are just according to (God's) pur- 
pose. For as there is one God and one Lord, so 
that which is most highly valuable is praised be- 
cause it is one, being an imitation of the one prin- 
ciple. The one Church then is associated to the 
nature of the One ; which Church those men vio- 
lently attempt to divide into many sects. In sub- 
stance, in sentiment, in principle or origin, in 
excellence, we say that the ancient and Catholic 



' 0U7-UC Kol TO l^oiiXiiiia ahvu dvSpuirnv lori awn)pia' iral 
TuvTo 'ExxK^aia ncXiirot. P. L. 1. c. 6. CxlT. 12. See p. 53, 
Note 2. S. L. 4. Dxcrii. 23. 

' OfXqfia 6tior tTfi y^E, ilc ''' ovpay^, S. L. 4. dcxlu. 19. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxcis. 5. r^v O, rfpxSc 'ExxXtfalar. L. 1, 
cccLxxv. 5. The Church is described by Clemunt as at once a 
virgin and mother; a virgin in purity, a mother in oRiBctiaii. 
P.h. 1. c. 6. cxxui. 14. 



J 
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Church is alone ; collecting through one Lord into 
the unity of one faith, modified according to the 
peculiar covenants, or rather to the one covenant 
at different times, by the will of one God, all the 
preordained whom God predestined, having known 
that they would be just from the foundation of the 
world. But the excellence of the Church, like 
the principle of every substance, is in unity, sur- 
passing all other things, and having nothing simi- 
lar or equal to itself." In 'this ancient Church 
alone is tlie true knowledge to be found ; because 
in It was ' preserved the Apostolic right division 
(opOoTOfiia) of doctrine. In * this Church, which is 
perfected in Christ its head, are united thanks- 
giving, blessing, joy and gladness, and patience, 
which works together with them. 

It has appeared from a passage * already cited, 
that in the time of Clement tlie name 'EkicX»(itmi 
was given to the place in which Christians assem- 
bled for the purposes of divine worship. On ' one 

' S.L. 7. dcpclxxxviii. 38. 
' S. L. 7. dcccxcvi. 23. 
» P.L. 1. c. 5. cxi. 25. 

* In p. 457, Note 3. That particular places were set apart for 
the purposes of divine worship, appears also indirectly from S. L. 

7> DCCCLI. 21. Sdir OVTC iipiafUror rivov, obic ilalptTOr Icpoy, K. 

T. i. quoted in p. 450. 

' In a fanciful comment on Proverbs ix. 18. T6roy r^v imta- 
■yuyi^r,ovy(l^i 'EtriXijff'a*', i;*t<»^fi(ucirpo«iir[v. S. L, 1. CCCIXXT, 
17. We find olxoy Kvpitti:6v S. L. 3. Di.xii. 1, but with reference 



occasion he oppOBes it to the word awaytayii. But 
in general the word 'EKicXniTio is used by him to 
express the whole body of Christians, which be 
' calls the great temple of God, the true believer 
being the small temple. In describing the pro- 
gress of the Gnostic towards perfection, Clement 
'says that " it is possible for a man even in the 
present day, who exercises himself in the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and lives perfectly and 
gnostically according to the Gospel, to be enrolled 
in the number of the Apostles. Such a man is 
the true Presbyter of the Church, and the true 
minister (SmKonoc) of the will of God, if lie does 
and teaches that which is of the Lord ; not chosen 
(x^Hporovoiififvoc) by men ; not deemed righteous, 
because a Presbyter, but enrolled iu the pres- 
bytery, because righteous ; and although he may 
not be honoured with the first place (TrpiuroKafleSp/^) 
upon earth, yet will he sit among the ' four-and- 
twenty thrones, judging the people, as John says 
in the Apocalypse." 



to the dwelling- house of a Christian ; not to a, house set apart for 
public worship. 

' vaoc £c koTiv, b jiiv fiiyat, uc 4 'EJCKXirffla' 6 Si fuxpoc, i^ 
u afBpuToc TO anipfia oiiliuv to 'Ajipadn. S. L. 7. tiCccLxxx.Ii. 
14. See L. 6. Dccxcvii. 26. In L. 7- dccclxxiii. 5, the spiritual 
soul ia said to go to its kindred place in the spiritual Church, 

' S. L. 6. dccxciij. 1- 

' Clement has here mixed up Apoc. iv. 4. xi. 16. with Matth- 
xix. as. or Luke xxii. 30. 

1 
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Clement proceeds to remiirk, that these four- 
and-twenty judges will be selected from the moat 
perfect members of the Church, now composed of 
Jews and Gentiles; and then adds, "for the de- 
grees (at wpoKOffoi) in the Church on earth, of 
Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons, are, in my opinion, 
imitations of the angelic glory, and of that dis- 
pensation which is said in Scripture to await all 
who walking in the steps of the Apostles live in 
perfect righteousness according to the Gospel. 
These, ' according to the Apostle, being raised 
into the clouds will first minister (SuiKovhauv), will 
then, receiving an advancement in glory (for there 
are difterences in glory), be enrolled in the Pres- 
bytery, until they come unto the perfect man." 
Whatever we may think of the comparison which 
Clement here institutes, one consequence flows 
necessarily from the passage — that there were in 
Clement's time three degrees or orders of ministers 
in the Church; Bishops, Presbyters, Deacons. On 
'another occasion, Clement says that precepts 
are addressed in Scripture to select persons; to 
presbyters, bishops, deacons, widows. Sometimes, 
indeed, only presbyters and deacons are men- 
tioned. 'The office of the former is said to be 

' ITheis. IT. 17.; 1 Cor. xv. 41.; Eph. iv. 13. are here 
mixed together. 

' P. L. 3. c. 12. cccix. 24. 
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to amend the soul ; of the latter, to minister. In 
the tract entitled Quis Dives Salvetur, ' the titles 
ivlaKoira^ and 7rpt<j/3ur(jooc, are indifferently applied 
to the same person ; but, St. John had previously 
been described as travelling through Asia Minor 
appointing Bishops, forming whole Churches, and 
admitting the clergy into the number of those who 
were marked (icXijp^) out by the Holy Spirit. Here 
there is no mention either of presbyters or deacons. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Bishop was distin- 
guished from the rest of the clergy ; he was in 
trntb the chief presbyter. 

Clement ' mentions expressly the distinction 
between the clei^y and laity. He ' alludes to the 



wpiff/JurEpui o-iifouffiv ihova' r^j- vvqfKrun^v Si oi Sida>vm. 
S. L. 7. Dcccxxx. 5. 

' dcdlix. II. 18. 42. In P.L. 3. c. II. ccxci. 3, Clement 
Bpeaks of the Presbyter as laying his hand on the head of the 
woman, and blessing her ; which seems to refer to the imposition 
of hands after baptism. Diseases are said to be cured by the lay- 
ing on of bands, Quis Dives Salvetur. dcdlv. 6. We find 
P. L. 1, c. 5. CX.X. 29. the expression oJ ru* UuXiiaiur irpoqyov- 
fityoi, presidents of the Churches, who are said to be shepherds. 
S, L. 7. DcccjtLii. 36. 

' Kav Tpcvpuripoc g, Kaf SlaKOvot, nay Xdino^. S. L. 3. SLII. i&, 
ka'itijs dwiariai; opposed to icpnnii'i) ftairofia. L. 5. dclxv. IS. 

DCLXVl. 1. 

■ 'lejitr yop voi oaa iripi AtaxovMy yuyaiKtuy iv rj crepf xpit 
TifiiOiov tjTiffToXi] 6 ytvvaloc ciaTaaacTui navSos. S. L. 3. 

Dxxxvi 6. The olluaion appears to be to I Tim, Jii. II. He 
bad before represented the nCtX^rfc yvyaiKas, whom the Apostles 
carried about (1 Cor. ix. a), as intended to assist them in intro- 
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injunctioDs given by St. Paul in one of his Epis- 
tles to Timothy n^specting female deacons. He 
' speaks also of the custom of reading the Scrip- 
tures ; but with reference to private, not public 
exercises of devotion. 

With respect to the discipline of the Church, 
Clement ^ distinguishes between sins committed 
before and after baptism ; the former are remitted 
at baptism; the latter are purged by discipline. 
A * part of this discipline was the iEofioi^uyriatQ, a 
public confession of sin and profession of repent- 
ance. The ' necessity of this purifying discipline 
is such, that if it does not take place in this life, 
it must after death ; and is then to be effected by 



ducing the Gospel into private families. awSiaxoMivs iaofiirac 
wpos r<ic otKovpout yvfoicaci Si i3y Kat <ic r^f yvyuirvririy aiia- 
fiXilTue TapciatSiitTO q roii Kvpi'ov iiSaaxaXia. 

P.L. 2. c. 10. ccxxviii. 3. L 3. c. 12. cccv. 9. S. L 7. 
dccclx. 48. 

S. L. 4. ilcxxxiv. IS. Dcxxxin.35. L. 2. cccclx. 1. In the 
tract Quia Dives Solvetur. dcdlvii. 35, the author seems to say, 
that God gives remission of sins committed before baptism; 
bnt that each man gives himself remission of sins subse- 
-quently committed. Compare Eclogie ex Prophetarum Scrip- 

ruv iv ftiTaviiiif itofioKoyovftivuy. S. L. 2. cctcLX. 21. of 
ffvviiic rii rfr Aa|3(C Kar iioiio\6yt}viy lipq^t'vot-. L. 6. t>CCt.XIX> 5. 
L. 7. DCccLXXx. 2S. 

' Compare S, L. 6. dccKciv. 18. dccxtv. 8, L, 7- dccclxv. 17. 

. dccclxxix. 8. Extcrpla ex Proplielanim Smpturis. xL. 

u b 
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' fire, not by a destructive, but a discriminating 
{^povinov) fire, pervading the soul which passes 
through it. 

Clement ' speaks of two kinds of repentance ; 
one arising from the dread of punishment ; the 
other from the shame wJtli which the conscious- 
ness of guilt overwhelms the soul. True 're- 
pentance consists in renouncing sin and rooting it 
out from the soul. By this repentance God, who 
can alone forgive sina, is induced again to dwell 



Clement 'quotes a passage from the Theaetetus 
of Plato as descriptive of the life of Christians in 
his day ; from which it would appear that they 
abstained as much as possible from all public 
business, and kept themselves aloof from all meet- 
ings, whether of a political or convivial character. 
Though present in their bodies on earth, they had 
their conversation in heaven. This description, 

' 8. L.7. dcccU. 10. See p. 309, Note 1. 

' S. L. 4. dlsxx. 22. In L. 6. dccclxxtix. 4, Clemenl dis- 
tinguishes between the repentance of the common believer and of 
the Gnostic. See p. 248. 

• Quis Dives Salvetur. DcpLvri. 14. 

' S. L. 5. dccvi. 20. In P. L. 2. c. 10. ccxxxvii. 31. Cle- 
ment Hpcaks of John the Baptist as turning aside from the pomp 
of tile city to go into the wilderness, and there to converse in 
quiet with God. 
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iOwever, must be understood to apply rather 
to the Gnostic or perfect Christian, than to the 
common believer ; of whose life Clement draws a 
picture in the eleventh chapter of the third book 
of the PEedagogue. In 'one instance he couples 
together the theatres and tribunals of justice, as 
alike to be avoided by the Christian, under the 
title of the seats of the scornful (Psalm i. 1. KaQi&pa 
Xoi^tuv in the Septuagint). 

The Christians ' called each other brethren, be- 
cause they were regenerated by the same Word ; 
or as Clement expresses himself in ' another place, 
because they were of the same tribe and the same 
mind, and were partakers of the same Word. 
Gnostics or perfect Christians are brethren, inas- 
much as they are an elect creature, as their con- 
versation and the character of their actions is the 
Bame, as they agree in thought, in word, in deed, 



S. L. 2. cccclxv. 1. In P. L. 3. c. II. ecscviii. 18, inter- 
preUog the same words, Clement unites the stadium and the 
theatre, with reference to the executions which took place in the 
former. Compare S. L. 7. dccclxxti. 38. ; and with respect to 
theatres, dccclu. 12. 

* S. L. 2. ccccl. 31. In S. L. 1. cccxix. 19, Clement speaks 
of the liberality of Ctiristians in assisting the poor. 

' S. L. 2. ceeclxxiii. 2. This however, as well as another 
passage, L. 3. oxtii. 32. rather describes the relation in which 
the Jews stood to eath other. 

* S. L, 7. dccclxxviii. 5. 

H ll -2 



entertaining always the holy senliuieiits wliicli 
God willed the elect to entertain. 

The Christians appear still to have observed the 
injunction respecting abstinence from blood; for 
which Clement ' assigns two reasons ; first, that 
the body of man is nothing but flesh fertilized 
{yuapyoufifvtf) with blood ; secondly, because the 
blood of man partook of the Word, and has com- 
munication of grace through the Spirit. 



I find only one passage in the writings of Cle- 
ment which has any bearing on the question of the 
existence of miraculous powers in the Church. 
In the 'Extracts from the writings of Theodotius, 
the Valentinians are represented as saying that 
the Spirit, which each of the prophets specially 
possessed for the purposes of his ministry, was 
poured forth on all the members of the Church. 
Hence the signs of the Spirit, cures of diseases 
and prophecies, are accomplished through the 
Church. Clement's comment (if the epitome is 
rightly ascribed to him) is, that the Valentinians 
were ignorant that the Paraclete who now works 
proximately (Trpode^ic) in the Church is of the 
same essence and power with Him who worked 
proximately under the Old Testament. 

' P. L. 3. c. 3. cdKvii. 30. ' xxiv. 
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With respect to the temporal ondition of the 
Christians, Clement ' says that the Greek philo- 
sophers willingly closed their ears against the truth ; 
partly because they despised the barbarous language 
of the first converts ; partly because they dreaded 
the hazard of death which the civil laws sus- 
pended over the head of tlie believer. It appears, 
therefore, that the profession of Christianity was 
then punished by death. In ' another place Cle- 
ment says, that bis object is to shew that the 
Gnostic is the only true worshipper of God ; to 
the end that the philosophers, learning what the 
true Christian is, may be ashamed of their own 
ignorance in rashly persecuting the mere name 
of Christian, and calling those atheists who ac- 
knowledged the only true God. * Remarking 
upon the saying of Zeno — that the sight of 
one Indian burning in the flames would be 
more convincing than all the arguments ever 
urged in favour of the endurance of suffering — he 
adds that Christianity could furnish * numerous 
instances of men, who had been burned, tor- 
tured, beheaded, having been led by the fear of 

' S.L. 6. dcdxxiii. 42. 

' S. L. 7. dcccxxviii. 1. Compare L. 6. dccxxxvi. 15. 
)cccxxvii. 18. 

' S. L. 2. ccccxciv. 23. Compare L. 4. dxeviii. 19. 

' S. L. 7. dccclxix. 32, Clement speaks of Christian women, 
IS well as men, who prepared themselves lo die for Christ. 
i.L.4. »xe. 7. 



the law, as of a schoolmaster, to Christ, and thus 
been exercised to display their piety even by pour- 
ing forth their blood. 

The Valentinians ' contended that " there were 
two modes of confession ; one by faith and by 
conduct, the other by the voice. The latter took 
place before the civil authorities, and was sup- 
posed by the multitude to be the only confession, 
erroneously, since even hypocrites may make it ; 
and all are not called to make it. Many who 
have attained to salvation have departed this life 
in the natural course ; Matthew for instance, Phihp, 
Thomas, ' Levi, and others. As the effect of this 
mode of reasoning must have been to indispose 
men to confess Christ before the magistrates, by 
representing martyrdom as a very uncertain mark 
of true Christian courage, Clement combats it 
strenuously. Yet he too, playing upon the word 
fiapTv<:, ' speaks of every man as a martyr who 
bears testimony to God by a virtuous life and con- 

' S. L. 4. dxcv, 24. Clement speaks of certain heretics, who 
said that the knowledge of the true God was the real martyr- 
dom ; hut that he who cont'esaed unto death was a suidde. 

DLXXI. 10. 

' Clement here maices Levi a different person from Matthew. 
See Potter's Note. 

' Compare S. L, 2. cccclxxi. 33. cccclxxxiv. 18. cccclxxjcri. 
12. L. 4. dlxix. 18. dlsx. 22. dlxxv. 6. U 7. dccebtiv. 10. 
Seep. 261, Note 4. Quia Divt-s Salvuiur. dcdslix. 92. Cle- 
ment speaks of persecution from without and from within. 

r 
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vereation. On one ' occasion he defines martyr- 
dom a purification from sins, accompanied by 
glory. 



) 



Clement condemns those who courted martyr- 
dom by voluntarily presenting themselves before 
the tribunals. We may sometimes think his 
reasoning on the subject over-strained : for in- 
stance, when he 'says that by such a proceeding 
men render themselves accomplices of the perse- 
cutor, and partakers of his guilt. Yet on other 
occasions he "opposes the rashness of those who 
courted danger to the steady, rational courage of 
those who avoided it, when they could witliout a 
denial of their profession ; and cheerfully and boldly 
met it, when they could not. ' He contends also, 
that no man is at liberty to withdraw himself from 
life. 



' S. L. 4. dxcvi. 46. iouiv olv to fiaprifioy airOKd8apait 
flvai &ftapTMv [iiTii (Sdfic. See scix. 31. In the Extracts from 

tbe Prophetic Writings, it is said that martyrdom presupposes 
persecution ; no man is a martyr, unless he is persecuted, lxiii. 

• S. L. 4. dxcvii. 27, &c. In the Extracts from the Prophetic 
Writings it is said of the elders, that they were grieved when they 
were not suffering under some calamity, hodily or temporal ; 
much as they ttiought that, if they received not the punishment 
of their transgressions in this life, tbey should suffer 
severely in the life to come. xt. 

* S. L. 7. dccclxxi. 16. 
' S. L. 6. dcclxxvii. 39. Clement alludes t 

[ which the philosophers deemed suicide altowahle. nci 
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As my design in the present Work, was to col- 
lect, for the use of the theological student, those 
passages of Clement's writings which serve to illus- 
trate the history, the doctrines, and the practice of 
the Church of Christ in his day, I have rarely 
touched upon any matters not immediately con- 
nected with that design. I cannot, however, close 
this volume without observing, that among the 
early fathers, there is none whose writings will 
more amply repay the labour bestowed upon them 
by the classical student ; on account of the numer- 
ous quotations from the Greek poets and philoso- 
phers, and the numerous allusions to the customs 
of heathen antiquity, which they contain. 



ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 



Page 5. Le Nourry, p. 1320, determines that the Adumbrations 
were not translated from the Hypotoposes of Clement ; 
but, as it appears to me, on insufficient grounds. 

20. Note 2. Add, S. L. 3. dxxxix. 3. Quis Dives Salvetur. 

DCDLX. 42. 

21. Speaking of custom, P. L. 2. c. 1. clxix. 32. Clement 
uses the expression tov okitrQov r^c trvyrjOiiag, 

49. Note 1. Add, P. L. 3. c, 8. cclxxx. 1. 

50. The word iXvoTrbtfitvoQ occurs again, P. L. 3. c. 6. 
cclxxiv. 26. 

85. Note 6. Le Nourry supposes Clement to have derived 
this statement respecting Christ's garment, from the 
ancient tradition of his Church. 

101. Note 2. Read. Clement makes a distinction between 

^vpoy and al ovo fjid\aipat at KovpiKai or tj BitrXii 
fid')(aipa, 

102. 1. 16. Tor orments read ornaments. 
L05. 1. 11. For master read teacher, 

109. Note 2. Le Nourry also is of opinion that Clement 

did not understand Hebrew, p. 663. 
113. With respect to Clement's masters, see Le Nourry, 

p. 641. 
1 19. Note 3. at the end. For Note 3, read Note 4. 

125. 1. ult. So S. L. 6. dcccxxiv. 37* oloy rpntydXiov n eiti 

^einv^ irapoyf/btfievoQ, 

126. Note 4. See Le Nourry, p. 910. 
137. Note 2. Read ccccxlviii. 3. 
149. 1. 5. For informer read former, 

I I 



153. 1. 17. For fFicn read ffhrre. 
176. Note 2. For p. 120 read p. 117. 
192. Note 2. For Note 3 read Nole 4. 

220. 1. 14. For Hadrian read Adrian. 

221. Le Nourrj', {p. 1290.) determinea that this Book is not 
the eighth Book of the Stromata ; but, as it appears, for 
insufficient reaaona. One is, that although in the Stifl- 
mnta, L. 5. dcxlvi. 14, Clement numbers the quMttoti 
Whether thefcetus in Ihe womb m an animal f among 
the foolilh questiorti mhich engender itrije, because il 
belongs to the class of dyrtmpffovra, yet ia the book 
which bears the title of the eighth book, he discusses 
the question minutely. But surely he might do thii 
without any contradiction ; since he only brings for- 
ward the question with the view of illustrating tie 
mode in which an investigation is to be conducted. 

Add to Note 3. li; riv c44c ^po'Urai Srpwfion'n. 
dccclxxxvi. 34. 

225. Le Nourry p. 1298, determines in favor of the genuine- 
ness of this Tract. 

232. Note 1. For Note 2, p. 229, read A'o(e 1, p. 230. 

234. 1.8, For ;iroc>(/«nc« read cotnmunicafion ,- mind is a por- 
tion of the Divinity, communicated to man. 

234. Note 5. On the distinction, made by Plato, between 
ro ttyi/ienKov, to Xoymoy, and to futrmoi; see Bcausobre 
Hiatoire du Manicheiame, Tom, ii. pp. 35. 157- 

236. Note 2. Add, On the perpettiat nctivil;/ of the muI, mc 
the passage quoted in p. 84. 

238. Note 5. After S. L. 4. dclxx. 34. Insert L. ". 
dcccsxKviii. 8. 

245. Note 3. I have interpreted the words of the original, 
Trap' tavTOv rfiv &^ceiv rii' \oiirmr nofiilitTai, by a refer- 
ence to the passage in Quis Dives Satvetur, dcdirii. 36. 
riSy )itv ouv 'Xpoytyivrifiivuir Otiic iicuaiy i'jiciiit', T«r i 
tTTiiliTiiiv abros cuaeroK (oi/ry. But rur Xoixwf may 
mean that the Gnostic obtains remission for others. Sec 
Le Nourry, p. 1317. 
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252. Note 6. Add, oTof ayyt\ot HSij ycyofUVOf, vuv Xpiory 
T£ itnai, fltwptjnioc ^f. 

273. Note 2. Add, See Reausobre, Tom. i. p. 327. 

278. Note 3. For Le Nourry translatei NoOc, [Espr'a, p. 3S. 
100, read Le Novrry traruktlet Nouc, SpirHus. 

323. Note 1. 1. 3. For re/ering read re/errmg. 

325. Note 3. ]. 1. For OioclZq read BimIZtiq. 

328. Note 1. Add, cccdxxsii. 14. 

335. Note 4. 1. 2. For mAeii read n-Aere. 

345. Note 1. Le Nouiry thinks that there is no allusion to 
the human nature of Christ. His explanation is, 
Quaternio virtutum Deo consecratur ; tertid Bola, nimi- 
runn justiti^, hominem quartie Domini vxoordati, hoc 
est, fitmo Dec mutation! ampliua ohnoxio Domini 
statni conjungente. p. 901. Still we are not told why 
this unchangeable state of the Lord is called the fonrtb 
Hypostasis, 

■356, It should here have been mentioned that Clement 
notices the silence of the Heathen oracles. C. x, 12. 

357. Note 2. Add Adumbrationes in Ep. Judae v. 9, mriii. 
34. in 1. Ep. loannis. ii. 1, mix, 28. 

368. Since the remarks on the Esoteric system of Clement 
were written, my friend, Professor Jercmie, has pointed 
out to me a Note on Matthew vi. G. in Beausobre'a 
Annotations on the New Testament, Beausubre exa- 
mines in detail the passages in which Clement speaks 
of the unwritten Tradition, and comes to a conclusion 
similar to that at which I have arrived. 

371. In S. L. 4. dxcv. 32. Clement makes Matthew and 
Levi distinct persons. See Le Nourry, p, 1014, 

372. Note 4. Add, the author of the Adumbrations, says that 
the second Epistle was addressed to Virgins, and espe- 
cially to a Babylonish Virgin, named Electa, MXi. 13. 

3S0, I, 1. For under a deep myitery, read m a mystical man- 
ner suited to the economy, 

383. On Clement's calculation of the Seventy Weeks, see Le 
Nourry, p. 959. 
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397. !• 4. For On read Of; and in 1. 0. omit verse, 
402. Note 1. 1. penult, for this read his : and add at the end, 
See Gataker*8 Note on Marc. Antonin. p. 330. 

405. Note 3. 1. 3. For Philameler read Philometor. 

406. Note 4. 1. 2. For Herophila read Herophile, 

407. On Clement's quotations from Scripture see Le Nouny, 

pp. 665. 933. 

441. Le Nourry p. 700, doubts whether, in Clement's remarks 
on the mixture of wine and honey, there is any allusion 
to the rite of Baptism. 

447. Le Nourry, p. 702, admits that Clement affixes a spiri- 
tual meaning to the words of St. John ; but contends 
that he also interprets them literally. As a specimen 
of literal interpretation Le Nourry quotes, P. L. 2. c. 2. 
clxxvii. 24. produced by me in p. 446. He must 
surely have been greatly at a loss for proofs of Clement's 
belief in the corporal presence. Note 2, read P. L. I. 

456. With respect to Clement's preference of celibacy, see 
the passages quoted in p. 85. Note 1 . 

464. L. 7. Instead of admitting the Clergy into the number of 
those who were marked out (KXripfJ, read admitting into 
the number of the Clergy, (KXtjpfJ, those who, &c. 

Not having had an opportunity, while these sheets were pass- 
ing through the press, of consulting the account of Clement's 
works, in Le Nourry's Apparatus ad Bibliothecam Maximam 
Patrum, I have been obliged to insert here such extracts as 
appeared to me to deserve attention. 



THE END. 
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